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This Issue in Brief 


The output per employee in the electric light and power industry 
increased 260 per cent from 1902 to 1927, according to a recent study 
made by the Barone of Labor Statistics. There has been little, if 
any, actual displacement of labor, however, except through the cur- 
tailment that took place during 1930 and 1931. In most instances 
the loss of employment opportunities because of the abolition of 
positions as a result of installation of larger units or automatic devices 
has been offset by the labor demand created through the tremendous 
expansion of the industry and the increase in activities undertaken 
to give reliable and uninterrupted service. Page 249. 

Size of plant, degree of mechanization, wages paid, kind of ore handled, 
and character of labor are all factors entering into efficiency (as measured 
by man-hour productivity) in the blast-furnace industry. This is indi- 
cated by an analysis of data gathered in the 1929 Census of Manufac- 
tures. The plants with the largest output of pig iron produced more 
than four times as much per man-hour as did the plants with the small- 
est output. The plants having the lowest output per man-hour were 
those paying the lowest hourly wage, while the plants with the highest 
man-hour output were those paying the highest wages. In the high- 
est-wage plants the man-hour production was more than eleven times 
as great as in the lowest-wage plants. Page 260. 


The actual earnings of pilots in air transportation in October, 1931, 

averaged $569.49 per month; of copilots, $227.89 per month; and of all 
other employees, $31.66 per week. Pilots’ average monthly earnings 
ranged from $482.45 in the South Central section to $617.84 in the 
South Atlantic section. Average earnings per flight-hour ranged 
from $5.565 in the South Central section to $8.066 in the Western, 
being $7.084 for all districts combined. A few companies pay pilots 
a monthly salary regardless of hours flown, but the majority pay a 
monthly salary plus a specified rate for each mile flown. The average 
full-time flight-hours of pilots are fixed at a maximum of 110 per 
month, but the hours actually flown in October, 1931, averaged only 
80.4. Detailed data for pilots, copilots, and other employees con- 
nected with air transportation are given in an article on page 339 sum- 
marizing the results of the first study of this industry made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
_ Hourly earnings of workers in the dyeing and finishing of textiles 
in 1932 averaged 41.8 cents for males and 29 cents for females, as com- 
pared with 47.3 cents and 33.5 cents, respectively, in 1930, according 
to a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Average full-time 
weekly earnings of males were $21.49 in 1932 and $24.12 in 1930, 
and of females, $14.85 in 1932 and $16.92 in 1930. Full-time work- 
ing hours per week of males averaged 51.4 in 1932 and 51 in 1930, 
and of females, 51.2 in 1932 and 50.5 in 1930. Page 349. 


Cost of living in the United States was 6.9 per cent lower in June, 
1932, than in December, 1931, and 9.7 per cent lower than in June, 
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1931, as determined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its sejyj- 
annual survey of cost of living. The index number of cost of living 
for June, 1932, is 135.7, based on the cost in 1913 as 100. Page 42]. 

The adoption of a 6-hour-shift system by the India Tire & Rubbey 
Co. has proved extremely satisfactory from the standpoints of j- 
proved production, decreased labor costs, and reduced absentecism 
and, in addition, has resulted in giving employment to one-third 
more workmen. Page 369. 


A 40-hour week has been established by the Standard Oul Co. of New 
Jersey for all its operations in this country, in order to provide all 
practicable assurance of continued employment, and to effect further 
economies in operation. Wage earners paid by the hour will con- 
tinue to be paid on the basis of time actually worked, but the pay 
of executives and salaried workers is reduced one-eleventh, with the 
exception that no salary of $100 or less per month will be affected. 
The change became effective July 1. Page 367. 


British Columbia is developing an extensive plan for the settlement of 
unemployed married men on the land. Prospective settlers will be 
selected by a nonpolitical board already appointed for this pur- 
pose, selection to be made on the basis of farming experience and the 
desire to go back to this occupation. Settlement will be made in agri- 
cultural districts convenient to markets and already having both 
roads and schools. It is expected that by the end of two years most 
of the families will be largely self-supporting. Page 281. 
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Labor Productivity and Displacement in the Electric Light and 
Power Industry 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently com- 

pleted a study of technological changes in the electric light and 
power industry, with special reference to their effects upon labor. 
Although ~ ap, bt cg censuses of the industry are made by the 
Bureau of the Census, these figures are not separable as regards oper- 
ating and maintenance employees and are lacking in one respect very 
important from the labor standpoint, namely, data as to man-hours 
worked. The study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covered 10 
representative electric-power companies or systems, employing an 
average of 18,087 workers in 1930. 

The electric light and power industry, according to a report of the 
National Electric Light Associetion, ranks thirteenth among the 
industries in number of employees and in the value of its product, 
while from the standpoint of money invested it ranks fifth. 

So great has been the increase in output per employee in this in- 
dustry that, at a conservative estimate, it would require between 75 
and 100 per cent more operating and maintenance employees to 
produce, transmit, and distribute the present output, using the same 
sizes and types of equipment and with the same output per em- 
ployee found 15 or 20 years ago. 

There has, however, been little, if any, actual displacement of labor 
except, as in most other industries, through the curtailment that 
took place as a result of the current sy whorang In most instances 
in which positions have been abolished because of the installation of 
larger units or automatic devices, the employees affected, generally 
speaking, have been absorbed through the tremendous expansion of 
the industry in recent years. Another labor-absorbing factor has 
been the increased number of activities undertaken to give reliable 
and uninterrupted service. 

The major changes and improvements in this industry that have 
served to increase the output per employee may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. Use of mechanical stokers and pulverized-fuel burners. 

2. Improvement of the load factor.' 

3 Use of larger and more compact generating and boiler units. 

5 





. Consolidation and interconnection of systems. 
. Increased voltages (pressures) and long-distance transmissions. 


' The “load factor ’’ is the ratio of the peak demand to the power generated. 
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6. Unattended, remote-control substations. 
7. Unattended, remote-control hydroelectric generating stations. 
8. Improvement in the construction and wearing qualities of electyj- 
cal equipment, with corresponding reduction in the maintenance re. 
quired. 
Development and Changes in the Industry 


Tue first public electric-power plant in the world was established 
by Thomas Edison in 1882. It was located on Pearl Street in New 
York City and was used principally for supplying illumination to 
fewer than a hundred customers within a radius of 10 or 12 city blocks, 

In the year 1886 George Westinghouse and William Stanley pro- 
duced a practical commercial transformer and opened the way for 
alternating-current distribution and its transmission to distant points, 

Previous to the introduction of alternating current, about 1890, all 
electric current was generated, transmitted, and distributed as direct 
current.2 Principally because of the great losses involved in trans- 
mitting direct current for any distance, the use of the power was 
limited to restricted areas near the power house where it was generated, 
and as aresult theindustry made no real progress until after introduc- 
tion of alternating current.’ 

The change from direct to alternating current undoubtedly paved 
the way for all subsequent progress in the industry as regards the 
transmission and distribution, making possible as it did the transmis- 
sion of electric energy over considerable distances and eliminsting 
the necessity of locating power plants near the load areas. Water- 
power sites remote from centers of population could be utilized; for 
steam plants sites could be selected that were advantageous as to fue! 
supply and abundance of cooling water, the latter being particularly 
important for steam-turbine operation. 

The most obvious characteristic of the electric light and power 
industry during the past 25 years has been its uninterrupted growth. 
This has been accompanied by a continuous increase in mechaniza- 
tion and in the size both of the individual plant and of the generating 
units, involving a decided increase in the number of establishments. 
Comparing the year 1927 (the latest year for which census figures are 
available) with 1902, the number of kilowatt-hours generated was 
almost thirty times as large; the kilowatt capacity of generators 
twenty-one times as large; the horsepower of prime movers nineteen 
times as eet ; the value of plant and equipment eighteen times as 
great; and the number of persons employed eight times as large. 

During the same etiod the number of kilowatts of capacity per 
employee increased from 40 to 103, and the yearly output per em- 
ployee from 82,700 to 297,500 kilowatt-hours. Eight times as many 
employees in 1927 as in 1902 generated thirty times as much energy. 
The explanation is to be found chiefly in the progress of mechaniza- 
tion. 

There has been a gradual shift toward a larger ratio of salaried 
employees to wage earners in both commercial and municipal power 
plants as technical progress has reduced the amount of labor to be 
performed. 


— 





21. e., current that flows always in the same direction. 
3]. e., current that periodically and rapidly reverses the direction of its flow. 
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Table 1 shows the development in the industry, by 5-year periods, 
from 1902 to 1927. 


TaBLE 1.—DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC-POWER INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
‘ BY 5-YEAR PERIODS, 1902 TO 1927 



































y Output per em- 
Number of employees ployee 
— generat - 
output 
Census year nua (in kilowatt- mony 
Wage employ-| Total hours) Kilowatt- bers 
earners oan hours | (1999= 
100) 
PRR SS SS ee - 23, 330 6, 996 30,326 | 2, 507,051, 115 82, 670 100 
i. cease. SA conththbbal dates 34,642} 12,900| 47,632] 5,862,276,737| 123,074 149 
ee ae ae | ne oe 53, 242 26, 093 79, 335 | 11, 569, 109, 885 145, 826 176 
Ce nt itd arberaddne a <a eget 70, 135 35, 406 105, 541 | 25, 438, 303,272 | 241, 028 292 
eo ae ARE FT ete pees eee ae 95, 650 55,112 | 150,762 | 40, 291, 536,435 | 267, 253 323 
1927 ot ir Sess saiieeiiliee 149, 605 101,415 | 251,020 | 72, 686,378,010 | 297, 532 360 








The most outstanding changes in power production during this 
period have been the rapidly increasing concentration of power; the 
rise in steam pressures and steam temperatures used; the experimen- 
tal introduction of a second working fluid (mercury) in an independent 
cycle supplementing that of steam; and the increased rating of boilers, 
turbines, water wheels, generators, transformers, and the power 
plants themselves. 

As in other industries there has been the increasing mechanization 
of the power plant. Where formerly the firing of the boilers was a 
matter of human muscle, and the feeding of coal into the furnaces by 
the shovelful had called for exhausting labor on the part of a host of 
firemen, the modern power plant uses mechanical stokers or pulverized 
fuel blown into the furnace by an air blast. The rate of feed, the 
adjustment of the draft, and other operations are performed auto- 
matically. The work of the employee has changed from that of 
laborer to that of supervisor of the apparatus that performs the 
physical work. 

The year 1912 marked a rapid change from the reciprocating engine 
to the steam turbine as a prime mover for power plants. Then, 
with the change in steam turbines from the vertical-shaft to hori- 
zontal-shaft type, came a corresponding change to boilers of greater 
size, higher steam pressures, and fisher temperatures. Other features 
gradually introduced into steam-plant practice include the cooling of 
the furnace walls by means of air or water, the preheating of the air 
supply to the furnace, the use of high-refractory brick around the fuel 
and clinker lines of the furnace side walls, the reheating of the steam 
at some point in its passage through the turbine, the bleeding of steam 
from the turbine at a certain stage in its expansion and the utilization 
of - heat in another stage of the process, and the burning of pulverized 
coal. 

Other changes in the industry have been the increasing (though 
still proportionately small) use of the internal-combustion engine, 
introduction of remote control of substations, improved cooling 
systems for the steam turbo-generators, the increase in the size of 
transformers, the development of large mercury-are rectifiers for 
converting alternating to direct current, and, very recently, important 
advances in transmission by means of underground cable. 
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Number of Employees in Relation to Output 


Tue number of employees required in a power plant does not 
increase proportionately with the size of the plant. No more Oper- 
ating employees are required for a 50,000-kilowatt generator thay 
for a 5,000 or 10,000 kilowatt generator. The same is true of boilep 
and other auxiliary equipment and to some degree of all branches of 
the industry. As the trend has been toward larger power plants. 
displacing many small ones, it will be readily seen that, taking 
the country as a whole, this has undoubtedly resulted in a very 
substantial loss of employment opportunities. This loss, however, 
has been more than offset by the remarkable expansion of the 
industry in recent years, and it is questionable whether this growth 
would have been possible without the larger units. It has been 
characteristic of this industry that a reduction of rates usually results 
in increased output, and it is claimed that reductions in rates have 
been made possible only by reason of economies in operation, such as 
the installation of larger and more efficient generating and boiler 
units, high-voltage transmission lines, interconnection, etc. 

The relation between output and number of employees in this 
industry differs radically from that of most of the manufacturing 
industries, as the electric light and power industry is one of the few 
industries manufacturing, transporting, and distributing its products 
to the ultimate consumer. 

The unit of output in this industry is the kilowatt-hour (representing 
the use of 1,000 watts for 1 hour or the use of 1 watt for 1,000 hours). 
The output is not capable of separation as to stages of manufacture 
and consequently must be considered as the joint product of all of 
the employees engaged in its generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution. 

The duties of most of the operating and maintenance employees 
in this industry are of a supervisory character. Because of the 
nature of the product, the employees are not in a position to control 
their output; that is to say, the output in kilowatt-hours per employee 
for any given period is dependent to a large extent on the demands of 
the consumers. Thus, while the number of kilowatt-hours per 
employee or per man-hour in this industry does indicate the trend in 
productivity over a period of years, it is by no means a scientifically 
accurate measurement of the efficiency of the employees, because of 
the variations in the load factor and the fluctuations in the demand 
for power. 

In many of the companies visited during the bureau’s study, it 
was found that the output could have been materially increased 
without increasing the number of operating employees. On the other 
hand, a decrease in kilowatt-hour output does not necessarily result 
in the displacement of labor in so far as the rare operating and 
maintenance employees are concerned. It will thus be seen that 


increases or decreases in plant production affect the employee-output 
figure without necessarily changing the number of employees. 

Table 2, which follows, shows the additional number of employees 
that would be required in 10 representative systems (companies) had 
the output per employee remained the same as in the earliest year for 
which data were obtained. The number of years considered for each 
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‘ndividual system varies according to the available records, but in 
each case the calculations are based on the output per employee for the 
earliest year obtainable. This tabulation includes the average number 
of all operating and maintenance employees in the generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution departments, but does not include any 
employees engaged in the administrative, accounting, clerical, or new- 
construction departments. New construction was excluded because 
of its fluctuating amount from year to year. 


TABLE 2.—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES THAT WOULD BE REQUIRED IN 
~ 10 REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEMS, AT RATE OF OUTPUT FOR BASIC YEAR 





























Number | Loss of employ- 
Number pa ofem- | ment opportuni- 
= ee of em- a ties 
or whic require 
System informa- -“ on basis 
io latest . output anal Per 
0 or ear- | ma 
year ' liest year | number cent 
Gyotend PR dis diibind cicie ddl iincds ane nowomehensundaben 11 1, 824 2, 509 685 38 
OS a ee ll 2, 044 2, 516 472 23 
SADE Bh shawrctwnscverecewcsocesscndeeoscsengenen 20 3, 587 5, 388 1, 801 50 
cae OE SR ere ee at Sere 5 605 521 ete at 
Syehtth Pasian chive eh bls sede cc. oo dnneopedntugye 18 1,072 4, 526 3, 454 322 
ca SN SRR: Se eee Rarer e. 2 16 541 1, 298 757 140 
Segtte BE dkt + v.cn0s nowerene-danisnadneesipseahakahen 8 972 1, 258 286 29 
I I talas ington Silty = nee rabeien + ponte 14 2, 073 4, 294 2, 221 107 
rae ARES TNS eee ee ie et Se ll 3, 905 8, 210 4, 305 lil 
System No. 30... ........-.-.-..-..- spares ee sayy FS eee 7 468 679 211 45 








1 Latest year was 1931 in 8 systems, and 1930 in 2 systems. 
? There was no loss of employment opportunities in this case; on the contrary, due to drop in industrial 
load, there would be a gain of 84 positions if figured on the basis of output for the earliest year. 


Table 2 shows that the loss of employment opportunities because 
of the increased output per employee varies from system to system 
and is dependent on several factors, such as the number of years for 
which comparison is made, the extent of the territory served, the 
policy of the individual system, and the character of the power and 
lighting load. 

Using system No. 1 of this table as an illustration, it will be noted 
that, in the most recent year for which data were obtained, an average 
of 1,824 workers was employed. But on the basis of output in the 
earliest year of the 11-year period covered by the figures, 2,509 em- 
ployees would have been required, or 685 (38 per cent) additional. 

Table 3 shows output per man-hour for nine of the systems studied. 
It should be emphasized that the output per man-hour for any one 


system is not comparable with that of any other system, because of 


differences as to policy, territory served, etc., among the various 
systems. 
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TABLE 3.—OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR, IN KILOWATT-HOURS, AND PER CEN? op 
INCREASE DURING PERIOD STUDIED, IN EACH OF NINE SYSTEMS 








Output per man-hour (in kilowatt-hours) 





System yh System | System} System Bestem!| Sys 
Yo.3 
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345 
Meese} 520.2 
406 
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RR RM Pa 329 
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1 Decrease, due to the retention of certain employees for use in a new generating station under con- 
struction. 


Some of the principal reasons for the great increase in the produc- 
tivity of the employees in this industry may be summarized as follows: 


1. The increased size and efficiency and the improved construction 
of the generating units, boilers, and auxiliary equipment used, result- 
ing in a proportionately smaller number of employees per unit of 
equipment. 

2. The progress made in the transmission of electric current over 
long distances and at high voltages, resulting in the linking of many 
small isolated plants with the large systems and in the connection of 
hydro and steam generating facilities within the same system. As 
in other industries, the principle of mass production has been highly 
developed, with a gradual elimination of the small isolated generating 
plants and the carrying of the base power loads by the larger and more 
efficient central plants. (The 1927 census figures showed a decrease 
in the number of establishments in this industry from 6,542 in 1917 
to 4,335 in 1927.) 

The improvement, during recent years, in the load factor (i. e., the 
ratio of the peak demand to the power generated). As the load factor 
indicates the extent to which the generating equipment is being used, 
its improvement has resulted in the securing of more hours of use 
from the generators and has been reflected in increased output per 
employee. 

It will be observed from Table 4 that in all but one of the systems 
the increase in the total yearly output and also in the generating 
capacity was relatively higher than the increase in the number of 
employees. 
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TaBLe 4.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, ANNUAL 
OUTPUT AND KILOWATT CAPACITY IN EACH OF 10 REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEMS 








— 
—_ 


Per cent of increase (from earliest to 





Number of latest year studied) in— 
ears for 
System which infor- 
mation was} Average Total Kilowatt 


obtained | number of yearly {capacity of 
employees | output generators 





—_ 


System Ee ee eae ee eee oe er h Te whee 11 59 119 139 
System EEE ee a See ll 92 137 176 
Ee eae 20 272 459 478 
System No. 4- - ---- idk 8455345 6b sed) 4. dst Ca dadagds 4 5 10 16 12 
Sn 6 en vee cee nnt cosas you cccantioenchees 18 77 649 416 
| BEES SSR een eerste ree ane Sars Peaees 16 209 642 755 
System No. 7- ----- obsotecaneverepede=tearhtesteereneed 8 32 71 2 26 
oom RRR A 2 aL eg 4 97 307 362 
Gebers BND es Ss oon ~ ew aid bocce ood se seocmocsccentnt 11 35 184 201 
EELS AEA L TASS AEE 7 (3) 44 44 




















1 Decrease, due partially to the removal of one generating unit and a drop in the industrial load without 
a proportionate drop in employees. The employees in this case were retained because of the building of an 
additional generating station. 

? This system purct the bulk cf its electric output, and consequently, has not shown a proportionate 
growth in its generating capacity. 

3 No change. 


Effect of Automatic Equipment on Employment Opportunities 
Generation of Electric Power from Steam 


In THE United States about 60 per cent of the total electric power 
is generated from steam, while most of the remaining 40 per cent is 
derived from water power. 

In the re of electric power from fuel, either coal, natural 
gas, or oil is used. Coal is by far the major fuel used. 

The heat energy of the fuel produces steam which in turn 1s used to 
drive the steam turbine. ‘The steam turbine consists of a large num- 
ber of vanes mounted on a shaft called a rotor, and as the energy of 
the steam reaches the vanes it causes them and the rotor to revolve 
at a very high speed. As the steam goes through the turbine, it 
passes down into the condenser where cool water changes the steam 
back to water which is then returned to the boiler and is again con- 
verted into steam. 

The generator is attached to the rotor, and the rotating power of the 
latter ives the generator, producing the electric current. As the 
electric energy leaves the generators it is measured, concentrated on 
copper rods called bus bars, or buses, and is then switched to the 
proper circuits. The circuits either distribute the energy directly to 
nearby points or carry the current to transformers which increase the 
voltage (pressure) for transmission to distant points. 

During 1928, of the coal burned for the production of electric 
tbr 97.7 per cent was fired mechanically, while 2.3 per cent was 

urned under the hand-fired boilers still used by a few small plants. 
The types of mechanical stokers used were (1) the underfeed stokers 
in which the coal is inserted below the surface of the fuel bed, the 
volatile constituents of the coal being distilled off and passing up 
through the incandescent fire where they are ignited and burned; (2) 
the overfeed stoker, with inclined grate and natural draft, used to a 
limited extent for burning bituminous coal under small boilers; (3) 
the chain-grate stoker, an endless conveyor traveling through the 
furnace from front to rear; and (4) the pulverized-coal burner, using 
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ay pulverized coal blown into the furnace and burned in the {ory 
of a jet. 

Most mechanical stokers are controlled by regulators which are set 
to maintain a predetermined steam pressure and are automaticaly 
affected by changes in this pressure. A drop in the steam pressiire 
causes an increase in the speed of the fan and the stoker, thus allowinc 
more coal and air to enter, and in turn halting the fall of the pressire. 
Increase of the pressure causes a decrease in the amount of coal allowed 
to enter. 

The use of mechanical stokers is by no means a recent development. 
Such stokers were in use prior to the year 1900 and have formed part 
of the original equipment of practically all the important companies 
that have begun their operations since that time. 

It is not possible to determine with any degree of accuracy the 
probable displacement of firemen by reason of the use of mechanical! 
stokers in the electric light and power industry. Also, the great 
variation in the sizes and types of stokers used makes it almost 
impossible to arrive at any reliable estimate of the number of em- 
ployees now required in the operation of mechanical stoking devices. 

Some idea of the reduction in employment opportunities due to 
mechanical stokers may be gained, however, from an estimate given 
by one electric-power company. This company has 24 underfeed 
stokers in operation, requiring the services of 14 employees working 
in 3 shifts of 8 hours each. As this company has used only the 
mechanical stokers since beginning operations, an accurate measure 
of the increased labor efficiency of the mechanical stoker as com- 
pared with the hand-fired boiler is impossible. The company esti- 
mates, however, that approximately 200 firemen, in three 8-hour 
shifts, would be required to feed by hand the 24 boilers now being fed 
by mechanical stokers and attended by 14 employees. 

According to the United States Geological Survey, 50,654,000 tons 
of coal were consumed in the production of electricity in the United 
States during the year 1930. Had this entire amount been hand 
fired instead of being mechanically fired, as 98 per cent of it actually 
was, it may be conservatively estimated that the services of approxi- 
mately 35,000 firemen working 8-hour shifts would be required. In 
arriving at this estimate, it was assumed that the ceal would be 
located conveniently near the boiler and that the duties of the fire- 
men would not include the wheeling or other transportation of the 
coal either within or without the plant. 


Generation of Electric Power from Water 


In the generation of hydroelectric power, the water may be obtained 
either directly from the stream or from storage dams. A diversion 
dam is usually built at the narrowest point of the stream and an 
intake tower (or “headworks”) is constructed immediately above 
the dam and having on the open side racks or bars to permit tlie 
entrance of the water and to exclude débris. This intake tower |s 
equipped with iron gates which can be opened or closed as desired. 

From the intake tower the water which is not under pressure flows 
into a pipe or tunnel to the “forebay,” a small concrete regulatory 
reservoir so constructed as to secure the maximum head or fall wii). 
@ minimum of pressure pipe, or “penstock.’”’ The penstock carrics 
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the water under pressure from the forebay to the power house below. 
The number or size of the penstocks used is dependent on the layout of 
ihe particular plant. While a separate pressure pipe may be used for 
the operation of each of the generating units, often there are only 
one or two large pipes between the forebay and a point near the power 
house; from this point the penstocks are divided by means of a Y 
connection, thus creating a direct flow to each generating unit. 

The pressure or volume of water from the penstocks as it enters 
the power house is utilized to operate either a water (impulse) wheel 
or a hydraulic turbine which in turn operates the generator. 

The water, after being utilized in either the impulse wheel or the 
hydraulic turbine, flows by gravity to the tailrace or “afterbay”’ 
below. ‘This tailrace often serves as a forebay for another power 
house farther down the stream or river and thus the same water 
serves over and over again for the generation of power. 

Table 5 presents a comparison of a representative hydroelectric 
plant before and after the installation of certain semiautomatic 
devices, the year 1928 being taken as representative of conditions 
before the change and 1931 as representative of those after the change. 
The generator capacity and static head was the same in both years— 
one 225-kilowatt generator (at 90 per cent P. F.), with a static head 
of 627 feet and four kilowatt generators (at 90 per cent P. F.) with a 
static head of 1,905 feet. The plant was on an 8-hour day in both 
years. 


Taste 5,—EFFECTS OF INTRODUCTION OFSEMIAUTOMATIC DEVICES IN A HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 




















Item Before change | After change 
Number of employees: 
REE S ete areee Sogn nears gn syne wren py pergenc ene Poeemne rng a pera o 1 1 
a i sti skid Nl Wasik talked dillon 0s ot ecthow es dog wile hires a eee 
Operators... ~~~ 2-2. nnn - 2 oo sen nen enn een nen ee nnne---- 3 2 
i icles nucvetivccayin Osi ene enka dnbhakbagbvambas | SE ea ae 
inhi WanetsaWerdpacndciucubéensouscwgsyp hone cese 2, CEN 
PE ai RRS tach Sie 6 Di ahh ere deine wien 6a wba eh on eibaMneied kt oeded spabeae 1 
SN eR CVA enc anchitingichtvecernoroesthe-euppunige 7 | 4 
Output (in kilowatt hours): 
ed es. hd ioe idan wnkiodebaaneeenadebineh qmilenen 11, 588, 371 11, 373, 705 
PE a SES SSS eee ae arenes es 1, 655, 482 2, 843, 426 
DU 4-2... Gd S caRcsiniee emo ies malin aueiiabien dime 71, 204 125, 330 











It will be noted from the foregoing comparison that the following 
changes occurred as a result of the installation of semiautomatic 
devices in this plant: (1) The number of employees decreased 40 
per cent; (2) while the total output for the year decreased about 2 per 
cent, the output per employee increased over 70 per cent; and (3) 
output per man-hour increased more than 75 per cent. 

The change of this plant to a semiautomatic basis involved the 
regulation of the water from the forebay to make possible the com- 
plete utilization of all available water. When sufficient water is 
available not only for the full-load operation of four units but also 
for the partial operation of the fifth unit, the four units are set to 
generate the full load and the automatic features are placed in opera- 
tion on the fifth unit, so that increases or decreases in the water are 
reflected in increased or decreased generation by the fifth unit. In 
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order to detect trouble, thermostats have been installed on the bearines 
and field coils of the generator, so that a rise in the temperature a1{o- 
matically causes an alarm to ring and cuts off the generator. The 
restarting of the generator is not automatic. 


Transmission and Distribution of Current 


The number or size of the substations through which the power js 
transmitted varies considerably from system to system and is de- 
pendent on many factors, such as the extent of the territory served, 
the load, etc. The substations are usually located in the center of 
the demand areas. They vary considerably as regards number of 
employees required, and some are entirely automatic in their func- 
tioning. 

There is a decided tendency on the part of many large systems to 
put all substations on a semiautomatic or full automatic basis wherever 
possible, and of recent years there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of unattended, automatic substations, due principally to the 
installation of relay and protective equipment. Control relays are 
used to start the machines as load conditions require, to connect the 
unit to the line, and to shut it down when no longer needed. Protec- 
tive relays furnish the protection desired against abnormal conditions 
such as short circuits, etc. 

In one large system, in 1931, of a total of 325 substations in opera- 
tion, 233 (72 per cent) were entirely automatic while the other 92 
(28 per cent) required some attendance. | 

Table 6 shows the spread of the automatic type of substation since 
1920 in five of the systems studied. 


TaBLE 6.—NU MBER OF ATTENDED AND UNATTENDED SUBSTATIONSIN FIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920 TO 1930 























Number of sub- 
stations 
Year 
Attended| .,,U2: 
P attended 
= Raa aS cage Pe. SI ee 137 46 
EE Se ee L, , «| Pe Pee Sm 136 60 
a Ts ie log PR ee I ES ERS 141 61 
ESE RE ES PER ees 146 71 
NET ANE TES SERA IR ELTA. ea TRG 155 113 
1925 177 116 
CN Senses oi csdia ak heaves? <3 180 133 
ls centage SE tenes. th otaden A 184 158 
BOGE). i0ai st ues ed ee aa 192 162 
NS a ae Sees Pe eae 192 179 
, ARSE CS EGE BREE oe eS eae eR ee eS 193 193 
Per cent of increase_.........--.---------- 41 320 








Table 7, which follows, shows that the number of kilowatts of sub- 
station equipment per employee, and therefore the amount of atten- 
tion necessary for this substation — has shown a substantial 
increase in each of the systems studied. . 

It will be further observed that the greater the number of years for 
which information was available within any one system the greater 


was the per cent of increase shown. 
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TABLE %—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN KILOWATTS OF SUBSTATION 
EQUIPMENT PER SUBSTATION EMPLOYEE FOR THE NUMBER OF YEARS STUDIED 
IN EACH OF EIGHT REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEMS 








Kilowatts of substation equipment per substation employee 
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Man-Hour Productivity in the Blast-Furnace Industry in 1929 


N CONNECTION with the Census of Manufactures of 1929 the 

Bureau of the Census collected data regarding man-hour rates of 
production for certain industries, including blast furnaces. With the 
permission of the Bureau of the Census a summary of the information 
thus obtained regarding blast furnaces is presented in this article. 
The method of tabulation follows in mento the one set forth in the 
Labor Review of March, 1929 (p. 52). 

The data collected covered operations in 1929, and were obtained 
by incorporating an additional question in the usual census question- 
naire which was filled in by the manufacturers themselves. The extra 
inquiry requested the actual number of man-hours worked during the 
year by the wage earners, including piece workers as well as tine 
workers but not including salaried officers and salaried employees. 

The plants covered in the present study produced 95.8 per cent of 
the total blast-furnace output in the United States in 1929. 

Analysis of the data concerning these plants indicates that efli- 
ciency (as measured by man-hour productivity) depends on a number 
of factors, including size of plant, degree of mechanization, waves 
paid, etc.; kind of ore hendied and character of labor also exert some 
influence. 

The plants with the largest output of pig iron produced more than 
four times as much per man-hour as did the plants with the smallest 
output; the wage cost per man-hour was slightly lower in the smal 
plants than in the large plants, but the rate per ton was much higher. 

Efficiency, as measured by output per man-hour, is not, however, 
entirely a matter of the size of the plant. Analysis shows that the 

lants having the lowest output per man-hour were those paying thie 
owest hourly wage, while the plants with the highest man-hour outt- 
put were those paying the highest wages. In the highest-wage plants 
man-hour production was more than eleven times as great as in thie 
lowest-wage plants. The four highest-wage plants were of only 
medium size, however, as regards number of employees. 


Study of the classification of the plants on the basis of horsepower 


shows a very close connection between efficiency and the horsepower. 
The plants with the smallest horsepower had the smallest averave 
output per plant and the smallest output per man-hour, whereas thie 
plants with the greatest horsepower had the largest output per plant 
and per man-hour and the lowest wage cost per ton. The data would 
seem to indicate. that from the standpoint of efficiency the provision 
of 100 to 125 horsepower per wage earner gave the best results. 


5 Scope of Study 


UsaBLE reports as to man-hours worked were secured from 86, or 


81.9 per cent, of the 105 blast-furnace establishments! operating in 
the United States in 1929.2 These produced 40,710,666 tons, or 95.8 


i By the term “‘establishment”’ is meant a blast-furnace plant, or the blast-furnace department of a larue 
plant naged ony on more than one activity. F 

? The other 19 plants were included, however, in the general census statistics, the unsatisfactory answers 
having pertained only to the man-hour inquiry. 
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per cent, of the 42,486,758 tons produced during the year in the 
United States. 

Table 1 shows (for each of seven States for which figures can be 
published without permitting identification of individual establish- 
ments) the total production in the State and the amount and per cent 
of the total production reported by the establishments included in 
the man-hour tabulations.* Thesmallest coverage for any one of the 
four most important States of the industry (Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana), which together account for over three-fourths 
of the total production, is 95.6 per cent, for Ohio. For three of the 
States, Illinois, Indiana, and Alabama, the total production (that is, 
every blast-furnace establishment in the State) was covered by the 
man-hour tabulations. 


TasLeE 1.--TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON, AND PRODUCTION COVERED BY MAN- 
HOUR TABULATIONS, BY STATES, 1929 
































Production covered by man-hour 
tabulations 
Rank 
wae Total pro- Per cent 
State duction (long Per cent 7 
total tons) of total of total 
pro- Amount roduc- | Produc- 
duced) (long tons) ve on in | tion in 
State | States 
covered 
Penns Pia cited do. hn ction 1 14, 535, 823 14, 212, 57 97.8 34.9 
ORR. < .:ccat ets eco bo te iecinntinn cctnnmbel 2 9, 797, 488 9, 363, 555 95. 6 23.0 
Jf ME) Blan’ tO eS a Ee ee os OES 3 4, 357, 905 4, 357, 905 100. 0 10.7 
Indians oe a, ad i Ee ik i oi 4 4, 277, 759 4, 277, 759 100. 0 10.5 
Now Vase. i ot bss o tek 5 2, 707, 315 1, 976, 455 73.0 4.9 
py ee eee, ys ee eee eee oe Sa 6 2, 705, 923 2, 705, 923 100. 0 6.6 
Michigan._.....-..-.- RET PE aE ve S 794, 526 753, 324 94.8 1.9 
eR RS ei ESE (4) 3, 310, 019 2 3, 063, 167 92. 5 7.5 
SESE SRS: Ne ire re | ee ow 42, 486, 758 40, 710, 666 95.8 100.0 








| Maryland, rank of 7 ; West Virginia, Colorado, Minnesota, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Utah, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, ranks of 9 to 16, are combined to avoid revealing data for individual] establishments. 
2 Does not include any establishment in Virginia. 


Factors which materially affect the productivity of a plant are the 
types of equipment, methods of operation, quality of ore, kind of 
product, and method of delivery. These exert an influence upon the 
amount of labor necessary, and, therefore, upon the number of wage 
earners employed. The tabulations cover only three plants engaged 
in the production of charcoal iron aggregating less than 100,000 tons, 
the remaining tonnage having been reported as produced by coke. 

The method of delivery or of casting of the iron is very important, 
and the establishments included in the man-hour tabulations were 
representative of the industry in this respect. Table 2 shows the 





* The total productibn (1,776,092 tons) omitted from the man-hour tabulations was produced in plants 
not representative of the industry in ever bee an Three factors—geographical location, method of de- 
livery, and size of furnaces—are of material cance in this connection. Asshownin Table 1, the ton- 
hage omitted is not uniformly distributed geographicaily, but in regard to method of delivery, the tonnage 
omitted was re tative oftheindustry. Only 85,015 tons, or 4.8 per cent, were delivered by methods 
other than machine-cast or delivered molten in contrast with 4.0 per cent fortheentireindustry. Inrespect 
to size of furnaces and number of furnaces per plant, the plants excluded from the man-hour tabulations 
were somewhat smaller than normal. They probably were therefore somewhat less efficient than the 
average for the industry. The av capacity of the 273 furnaces reported by the entire industry was 
543 tons, but that for the 23 furnaces in the 19 plants excluded from the tabulations was only 334 tons; 4 
furnaces had less than 100 tons capacity, and 5 had capacities of 500 tons or more, the largest being 600 tons. 
Only 2 of the 19 establishments had more than one furnace each, 1 having two furnaces and 1 having four. 
Hehe aay furnaces per establishment excluded was, therefore, only 1.2 as compared with 2.6 

en ustry. 
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number of establishments and the tonnage — by each of four 
methods of delivery or of casting for the industry as a whole and for 
the establishments included in the man-hour tabulations. 


TABLE 2.—PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES, BY METHO) or 
DELIVERY OR CASTING, 1929 
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: : Establishments includ- | Establishments omit. 
= y ny neo agg ” ed in man-hour tabu- ted from man-hour 
) lations tabulations 








Num- Num- 
_| Long tons ver fen Long tons wit Long tons 


produced lish- produced lish- produced 
ments ments 








Delivered molten : 1 56 ‘ 14 312, 356 | 
Machine cast 33: .7| 173 .5| 114 | 1,378, 721 | 
Sand cast and chill cast_- y ‘ 121 ; 15 84, 66 0 
Direct castings f 6 1 32 ; 13 355 











| ___a  P a ‘ 100. 86 | 40, 710, 666 {100.0 19 | ‘L, 776, 092 | 100.0 
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1 Involves some duplication, since number of establishments reported two or more methods. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The method of delivery or of casting within the individual States is 
not appreciably different from that for the United States as a whole. 
In Pennsylvania, the quantity produced by all the blast furnaces in 
the State by methods other than delivered-molten or as machine-cast 
was 3.3 per cent, and in Ohio, second in rank, 0.3 per cent; for the 
other 14 States, with a total production of 18, 153, 447 tons, the quan- 


tity delivered by methods other than -by these two methods was 
1,177,040 tons, or 6.5 per cent. 


Trend of Productivity 


Productivity, by States 


TABLE 3 eewni averages of output, wages, and horsepower in the 
different States, arranged in the order of their importance as regards 
average output per establishment. The “wages” item in Table 3 
is based on the aggregate amount of compensation paid during the 
year to all the wage earners of the establishment. This, divided by 
the year ’s output, gives the wages per ton. The ‘wages per man- 
hour’’ is obtained by dividing the aggregate wages by the total num- 
ber of man-hours. While rates of wages are not here considered it is 
known that these differ from plant to plant. The “‘horsepower” is 
the sum of the rated capacity of the prime movers plus that of the 
electric motors driven by Paladin energy. The power of the 
electric motors run by energy saebated tn in the establishment is 
omitted, since to include such motors would result in a duplication 
of some of the power originating with the prime movers proper. 
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qante 3--AVERAGE WAGES AND AVERAGE HORSEPOWER PER UNIT OF OUTPUT 
ND PER MAN-HOUR, IN 86 BLAST-FURNACE ESTABLISHMENTS, BY STATES, 1929 








————— 






































Aver- 1 
Ni um- age Average > 4 Wages A vo Horsepower 
ro num- | output per 
State estab- | ber of | establish- | (DS) 8 Per rated bed mo Pp 
lish- | wage | ment (in —_ po man-| ‘4 _ ’ 

ments | earn- | long tons) fo ¢ | hour oo om | man 

ers pu ity) put hours 
Indiana-------------------- 3 ‘524 | 1,425, 920 | 0.920 |$0. 610 |$0. 561 | 109,073 7. 65 70.4 
[llinois - ---- Je eceencesees- — 6 425 726,318 | .555 | .969] .538 | 22,696 3.12 17.3 
Pennsylvania---.--------.- 27 293 526,392 | .610|) .944| .576| 23,817 4, 52 27.6 
Ohl0..-------------+------ 21 262 445,884 | .582]| 1.123 | .654| 31,004 6. 97 40.6 
eC ee 5 185 395,291 | .672] .786] .528| 17,438 4,41 29.6 
Other States *...-.--------- 10 146 306,317 | .677 -790 | .535 11, 631 3. 80 25.7 
Alabama - - - ixkwasns - 10 240 270, 592 | .351 | 1.071 | .375 | 12,248 4.53 15.9 
Michigan-.----------------- 4 196 188,331 | .366} 1.845 | .675 5, 161 2. 74 10.0 
United States__.-.--- 86 269 473,380 | .589)| .959 . 564 24, 489 5.17 30.5 











| Horsepower of prime movers plus that of electric motors driven by purchased energy. 
2 Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Utah, 1 establishment each; Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia, 2 establishments each. 

Ranking the States in the order of output per establishment, as is 
done in Table 3, reveals a large degree of correlation between the data 
shown in the several columns of the table. Indiana ranks first as 
regards largest output per plant, number of wage earners per plant, 
output per man-hour, aggregate horsepower rating, horsepower per 
100 tons of output and per 1,000 man-hours; this State shows the 
smallest wage per ton of output. Michigan, on the other hand, ranks 
last as regards output per plant, horsepower rating, and the horse- 
power per 100 tons of output and per 1,000 man-hours; and in only one 
State (Alabama) is the output per man-hour less than in Michigan. 
Michigan also shows the highest wage per ton of output. Unusual 
conditions in this State, however, partly offset the very high rate per 
ton found there: Part of the production is charcoal pig iron, a product 
requiring more hand labor than is required for the average product of 
the industry; hourly wages are high; and the number of full-time 
working hours per week for the wage earners (especially for one plant) 
is somewhat lower than the average for the entire industry. The 
wages per ton for the charcoal iron were considerably larger than 
those for the coke iron, the former being in excess of $2.50 and the 
latter somewhat under the figure of $1.845 for the four tabulated 
plants in this State. 

The amounts in the column for wages per ton of output tend to 
increase in the order of listing, and in opposition to the trend shown 
by the figures given in the several columns on output and horsepower. 

As regards the cause of the relatively greater efficiency (measured 
by the increased output per man-hour) of those plants in the States 
listed at the top of the table, as compared with thoge in the States 
listed at the bottom of the table, it is evident that high or low hourly 
ee are insufficient as an explanation of the degree of efficiency 
ound. 

Michigan pays the highest hourly wages (67.5 cents) shown for the 
States listed, and the wages per ton of output ($1.845) are also the 
highest. Although it rales be expected that these high wages would 


command the services of an efficient type of labor, the table shows that 
the output per man-hour in this State (0.366 ton) is the next to the 
lowest. of the States listed. On the other hand, the plants in 
Alabama pay the lowest hourly wage (37.5 cents) of all the States 
listed, but the rate per ton of output is quite high ($1.071), being ex- 
ceeded by only two other States (Michigan and Ohio). Only two 
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other States in the list have a smaller average horsepow 
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er per Plant 


than Alabama (12,248). Apparently, the low hourly wage in Alab. ma 
is offset by the very low productivity per man-hour. 


It is to be concluded from the above not that the labor in Michi. 
for instance, is inefficient, but that the efficiency of blast furnac: 


an, 


3 1s 


controlled more by factors other than the character of the labor o, 
the wages paid. ‘The inference is strong that the amount of available 
horsepower is closely associated with efficiency of operation. ‘Tho 
degree of mechanization of the establishments is quite important, « 
also the character of the ore. . 


Productivity, by Size of Plant 


Table 4 classifies the 86 establishments according to number of wage 
earners employed, output in tons of pig iron produced, output per m 
hour, average wages per man-hour, horsepower, and horsepower per 


wage earner. 


In each case the figures are averages per establishm, 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE WAGES AND AVERAGE HORSEPOWER PER UNIT OF OUTpU? 
AND PER MAN-HOUR, IN 86 BLAST-FURNACE ESTABLISHMENTS CLASs!! 


ACCORDING TO SIZE, 1929 


























Num aye] Average [Ax | wages | Average] Horsepom 
ber of |num- pe oo output|— spe 
em —— — of! lishment — Per | Per | (rated |Per100| . 
boone — (in long 4 ail ton of | man- | capac- |tons of | 
; om tons) hour \°Utput} hour | ity)! {output | 
Number of wage earners employed: 
Under 100. -_._..____. At. eset 17 £0 110, 264 | 0.399 |$0. 989 | 50. 394 » 542) 3. 21 
| 4 | SEER Gentes 28} 142 262,356 | .603 | .944] .570] 12,923) 4.93 
ES OES) 16} 243 371, 235 | .493 | 1.040] .512 15,478 | 4.17 
| eS ee 8 | 373 699,154 | .632| .965| .610] 34,683] 4.96 
i ep TEES RT gases 6 443 796, 005 . 655 . 957 .627 | 30,832] 3.87 
500 to 509. ........_...- 3 544 993, 105 . 57 - 941 . 539 ,0383 | 5.34 
600 and over__.._...________- 8 | 826 | 1,525,235} .646| .925| .598 | 101,848] 6.68 
Tons of pig iron produced: 
Under 100,000__.........___. 13} ill 63,544 | .172 | 2.069 | .357 3,053 | 4.80 
100,000 to 199,999_..._._._____ 17 116 149, 220 . 388 | 1.328 . 515 4,994) 3.35 
200,000 to 299,999__...___ 11 164 258,754 | .498 | 1.063 | .530 16,527 | 6.39 
300,000 to 399,999........._.___ 12} 267 362,355 | .464 1) 1.255 | . 583 14,833 | 4.09 
400,000 to 499,999_......______- 10 | 237 450,829 | .622; .950); .591 21,115] 4.68 
500,000 to 999,999..<.......___. 11] 358 735,689 | .736| .853 | .628 | 33,040] 4.49 
1,000,000 and over__.._______- 12 | 697 | 1,462,702] .716/ .814| .583]| 87,256 | 5.97 
a Ping! man-hour: 

Jn i O° See 9 186 92,814] .145 | 2.554] .369 3, 269 | 3.52 
0.200 to 0.399 ton_____...____- 22 207 239, 113 . 341 | 1.440 . 492 12,226 | 5.11 
0.400 to 0.599 ton.__...______-. 18 | 273 391,525 | .504/1.279) .644! 20,115; 5.14 
0.600 to 0.799 ton_________. shia 17 | 346 662,666 | .665 | .872)} .580/ 38,293] 5.78 
0.800 to 0.999 tom_____.______. 13 355 909,230 | .869 | . 665 . 578 46,800 | 5.15 
1.000 ton and over__....__.__. 7 | 208 640,298 | 1.313 | .582| .765| 26,601 | 4.15 

Wages per man-hour: 
Under 30.0 cents__......_____. 5 | 106 37,914 | .091 | 2.178 | .198 1,273 | 3.36 
30 to 39.9 cents._.............-. 8 131 148,408 | .309 {| 1.150] .355 6,373 | 4.29 | 
40 to 49.9 cents__.______.__ 15 | 217 363,980} .512/ .871 .446) 19,064) 5.24 
50 to 59.9 cents............._.- 31} 322 609, 799 611 . 901 . 551 29, 849 | 4.89 
60 to 69.9 cents_.......____ 14} 301 504, 563 | .591 | 1.075 636 | 26,481 |) 5.25 
70 to 79.9 cents._........_- 9| 293 587,983 | .743 | .994 738 | 38,425 | 6. 54 
80 cents and over__......___ 4| 353 653, 652 | 1,026 | .991 | 1.016} 30,215 | 4.62 

Horsepower (rated capacity): 1 

meer Aeee...,...-...-.-.-- 9] 106 137,670 | .387| .904| .350 434 . 32 | 
1,000 to 4,999__................| 16] 122 145,641 | .363 | 1.381 | . 501 3,007 | 2.06 | 
Gee tO Gee... ....6..-.-...- 10; 178 214,436 | .459/) 1.231 | . 565 7,422 | 3.46 
10,000 to 34,900................ 26 | 223 259,125] .382/ 1.473 | .563] 15,918] 6.14 
25,000 to 49,999............__- 15 | 393 845, .698 | .808 | .564] 37,274] 4.41 
50,000 to 99,999..........._. 6| 628 | 1,083,147] .617/| 1.038 | .641| 68,727/ 6.35 
100,000 and over __..........- 4] 736} 1,618,071 | .759|} .791 | .600} 148,618] 9.18 

Horsepower ! per wage earner: 

PE Beiaceegduecns =. 21] 173 194,600 | .379 | 1.332] .505 2,592 | 1.33 
, BRP S tS Po ene 17 | 242 335,490 | .458 | 1.150] . 527 9,722 | 2.90 
| Eo oa 12} 327 515, 281 | .506} 1.102} .557] 20,333] 3.95 
SRR re ll | 358 659,171} .623 | .934] .582) 32,128] 4.87 
100 €0 194.9. ............. 6] 211 567,217] .911] .620| .564] 22,508{ 3.98 
PE natacthenndponces 5| 356 761,573 | .843] .852]) .718] 50,592] 6.64 
Sy | a ry ee ae 6 | 284 678, 282 | .800| .707| .566] 47,387/| 6.99 
RE EE ee bins -p eghondess 8] 344 775, 702 | .712 - 837 | .596 | 77,009} 9.93 
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1 Horsepower of prime movers plus that of electric motors driven by purchased energy. 
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Number of wage earners employed.—As shown in the first section of 
the table, the output per establishment ranged from 110,264 tons in 
the plants with fewer than 100 workers to 1,525,235 tons in those with 
600 wage earners or more. In all the columns of the first section of the 
table (except the two on wages) the figures show a tendency to in- 
crease With the increase in size of plant, showing that efficiency of 
operation seems to accompany increase in number of wage earners 
employed, output, and available horsepower. | Sr 

Quantity of product.—The second section of the table, classifying the 
96 selected establishments according to quantity of pig iron produced, 
shows that the smallest plants, with an average of 111 wage earners 
each, had a man-hour production of 0.172 ton, whereas the largest 
plants, With an average of 697 wage earners each, had a man-hour 
production of 0.716 ton; in other words, the large plants produced 
over four times as much for each man-hour of labor as did the small 
plants. The plants in the group producing from 500,000 to 999,999 
tons per year turned out a still larger production (0.736 ton per man- 
hour) than those producing 1,000,000 tons and over. 

The wage cost per man-hour was slightly lower in the small plants 
than in the large plants, but the wages per ton of output were much 
higher for the small plants than for the large ones. It is probable that 
the small plants pay slightly smaller hourly wages than the large 
plants. The latter are, in general, more highly mechanized than the 
small ones and may therefore require a larger percentage of skilled 
wage earners than the small plants with little mechanization. The 
higher rates of these skilled workers would, in turn, bring up the average 
wage cost in the plant. 

tput per man-hour.—The above conclusion is supported by the 
third section of the table in which the establishments are classified 
according to the production per man-hour. Here it is shown that the 
wage cost per man-hour ranged from 36.9 cents for the plants produc- 
ing less than 0.2 ton per man-hour to 76.5 cents for those producing 
| ton or more per man-hour; the corresponding wage cost per ton of 
output decreased from $2.554 to only 58.2 cents. This is especially 
significant When considered in connection with the average number of 
Wage earners per plant and the output per man-hour. It is evident 
that efficiency, as measured by output per man-hour, is not entirely a 
matter of size of plant; the 9 lant efficient plants averaged 186 wage 
earners each, and the 7 most efficient ones averaged only 208 wage 
earners each; and yet the productivity of the latter (1.313 tons per 
foment is Over nine times that of the former (0.145 ton per man- 
our). 

It is also shown that the least efficient class of plants, as measured | 
by output per man-hour, pays the lowest hourly wage (36.9 cents) 
and the highest wage per ton of output ($2.554), while the most 
efficient class pays the highest hourly wage (76.5 cents) and the lowest 
wage per ton of output (58.2 cents). Obviously, there is a very large 
inverse correlation between these two sets of figures. 

Wages per man-hour.—The fourth section of Table 4 shows that the 
output per man-hour of labor is much larger in those plants paying 
80 cents and over per hour than in those — paying less than 30 
cents per hour. For each man-hour of labor, the plants paying the 
highest wage per hour produced 1.026 tons of iron, or over 11 times as 
much as those paying the lowest wage. The cause of this large range 
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in efficiency is an important economic problem. It can not be atiri}- 
uted to differences in geographic location, with consequent varying 
rates of pay and efficiency of labor, for the 5 plants paying under 3) 
cents per hour and producing an average of only 0.091 ton per man- 
hour are situated in four different States. They are all antiquated 
plants, adjacent to ore sources, and with an average horsepower |ess 
than one-fourth as great as that of any other class. It is probable. 
however, that their capital investment and overhead expenses are 
both small, and these factors enable them to continue operation, 
despite their inefficiency. : 

The four establishments paying 80 cents or more per hour, and 

producing 1.026 tons per man-hour, are not the largest plants covered 
by this study; the wage earners employed by them averaged only 
353 per plant, and their production only 653,652 tons each. The eizht 
largest plants studied (as shown by the first section of the table) had 
an average of 826 wage earners each and produced 1,525,235 tons of 
output each; their average output per man-hour was only 0.646 ton. 
The plants with the largest actual production (as shown by the second 
section of the table) had an output per man-hour of only 0.716 ton. 
This shows again that plants of only medium or small size can be as 
efficient as some very large ones. 

To the question of whether efficiency increased as rapidly as did the 
hourly wage, the answer is in the affirmative. For the class paying 
under 30 cents per hour the average hourly wage was 19.8 cents, and 
for those plants paying over 80 cents per hour the average hourly wae 
was $1.016—five and one-tenth times as much; theoutput perman-hour 
in the latter class, however, was more than eleven times that of the for- 
mer. For these 9 plants (5in the lowest class and 4in the highest), there- 
fore, the increase in efficiency Was over twice as rapid as the increase in 
average hourly wage. This rate is not maintained by the other 
classes. Consider the second and sixth groups of plants instead of the 
first and seventh. For the second group, with 8 plants employing an 
average of 131 wage earners each, the average hourly wage was 35.5 
cents and the production was 0.309 ton per man-hour, whereas for the 
sixth class, with 9 plants employing 293 wage earners each, the average 
hourly wage was 73.8 cents and the production was 0.743 ton per man- 
hour. The average hourly wage of the sixth group was, therefore, 
two and one-tenth times that of the second group, and the production 
two and four-tenths times. The increase in efficiency was therefore 
only slightly larger than the increase in the average hourly wage. 

Horsepower.—The fifth and sixth sections of Table 4 classify the 
establishments according to aggregate horsepower rating and horse- 
power per wage earner employed. The data on aggregate horsepower 
are very similar to those based on number of wage earners employed, 
i. e., the plants with smallest average horsepower showed the smallest 
average output (137,670 tons) and the smallest output per man-hour 
(0.387 ton), whereas the plants with largest horsepower showed tlic 
largest output (1,618,071 tons), the largest output per man-hour 
(0.759 ton), and the lowest average wage cost per ton of output 
(79.1 cents). 

The sixth section of Table 4, based upon horsepower per wage 
earner, shows (1) that the plants in the class having the largest horse- 
power per wage earner (175 and over) are not the largest Te in the 
industry as measured by number of employees; and (2) that from the 
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standpoint of efficiency, 100 to 125 horsepower per wage earner is 
perhaps the optimum amount. The latter is indicated by the fact that 
the output per man-hour is very small (0.379 ton) for the plants with 
least horsepower per Wage earner (under 25), but increases rapidly, 
with the increase in horsepower, to a maximum of 0.911 ton, in the 
class having 100 to 124.9 horsepower per wage earner; it shows a 
distinct downward trend beyond this point, the plants in the group 
with the largest horsepower per employee having man-hour output of 
only 0.712 ton, or only 78 per cent of the maximum. 

The wages per ton of output show the same trend but not so dis- 
tinctly. Starting with $1.332 for the smallest class of plants (with less 
than 25 horsepower per wage earner), the wage per ton of output 
decreases rapidly as the horsepower increases, reaching the minimum 
of 62 cents, in the class having 100 to 124.9 horsepower per wage 
earner (i. e., the same class that showed the maximum output per 
man-hour). From this point onward there seems to be an upward 
trend in the wages per ton of output, though this is somewhat masked 
by irregularities in the figures. 

















EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM. 
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Report of Senate Committee on Unemployment Insurance 


RESOLUTION to investigate the subject of unemployment- 
insurance systems in the United States and foreign countries 
was adopted by the United States Senate, February 28, 1931. The 
resolution provided for a general study of insurance systems in private 
use in the United States and those in use by foreign governments, 
with a view to determining the manner in which such systems were 
instituted and are now being operated; the cost involved and the 
results achieved ; the relief, if any, afforded by each such system during 
the economic depression of 1930; the condition of each system on 
July 1, 1931, with particular reference to the effects upon it of the 
economic depression of 1930; and the relative State, Federal, or private 
responsibility in connection with any such system. The members of 
the committee were: The Hon. Felix Hebert (chairman), Hon. (tis 
F. Glenn, and Hon. Robert F. Wagner. Numerous hearings were held 
by the committee, at which witnesses representing the various trends 
of thought on the subject appeared, and in addition the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made for the committee a study of the results of the 
operations of the various systems in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The following excerpts from the committee’s report sum up the 
results of the study by the committee and the conclusions reached by it. 

“The committee has observed,” it is stated, ‘‘ that in the considera- 
tion of the problems of unemployment relief there are two schools of 
thought; one, that their solution should be left to the employers of 
labor, and the other, that they are to be solved by compulsion through 
the agency of Government, either National or State; one, that we 
shoal adhere to the fundamental ideals based upon the willing cooper- 
ation of intelligent men; the other, that we should adopt a system of 
compulsion by legislative enactment. 

“Tf we were to summarize the contrasting views of the two schools of 
thought upon the subject of unemployment insurance and the stabili- 
zation of industry, we should say that the views of those who stress 
the social side of the problem might be expressed as follows: 

“1. Most of the unemployment is due to social, not industrial, 
causes and the industrialist should not be called upon to assume the 
risks. Society should insure the worker against it, and, therefore, 
funds for the relief of unemployment should be contributed not by 
employees but by the State and the Federal Government. . 

“2. The indirect effects of social-insurance service on industrial 
efficiency and mobility are more important than the direct burden 
which it imposes. 
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“2 Tnasmuch as the causes of unemployment are national in charac- 
ter, it should be relieved by national legislation. 

“Qn the other hand, what might be called the employer group has 
reached the following conclusions: 

“1, American industry should be given an opportunity to work out 
its own unemployment problems unhampered by Government inter- 
vention. | 

“9. After a study of so-called unemployment-insurance systems in 
operation in foreign countries, they conclude that the use of the term 
‘nsurance’ is a misnomer, since the risk of unemployment can not 
be measured or predicted on the basis of actuarial data. 

“3 Some plan might be successfully operated if kept within certain 
specified limits as to coverage, but to keep it so is not possible, as 
shown by the experience of other countries. 

“4. Any compulsory plan will be subjected to constant and irresisti- 
ble pressure to increase the benefits, extend the limits of coverage, relax 
the safeguards, and generally expand the system to a general relief 
scheme supported by public funds and paid for by taxation. 

# * * * % 
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“The view that employers must be held responsible to a considerable 
degree for the regularization of employment in their plants has be- 
come more current. Better knowledge of the problems of scientific 
management has impressed business executives with the cost involved 
in idle plants and labor force, and together with more humane con- 
siderations, has stimulated them to conscious effort for continuity 
of production and employment. 

“Surveys of unemployment relations in America have shown the 
sporadic character of the development. In times of depression and 
consequent unemployment many schemes for the relief of the unem- 
sional come to life. In times of activity even those who have advo- 
cated legislation and the creation of various agencies to assist those 
in need appear to lose interest and the discussion of the problem 
ceases. 

* Ba * * * * * 

“The experience of other countries with unemployment insurance 
proves conclusively that it is not a solution of unemployment in all 
its phases. Indeed, the proposition has been advanced by some stu- 
dents of the subject that the risk of unemployment is not a suitable 
one for insurance. Unemployment insurance, like other forms of 
coverage, in the limited field where it can apply will require the 
accumulation of reserves. That is a basic condition of insurance. 
Inasmuch as unemployment is not predictable, it follows that there 
will be not a little difficulty in finding a basis from which to proceed 
to the accumulation of the necessary reserves. The studies of the 
actuaries have not brought them to any final conclusions. Such 
studies have demonstrated that unemployment insurance as insur- 
ance will not relieve those conditions which its advocates claim, and 
in no event will it prove a major factor in the solution of the general 
problem. That the knowledge of the subject now available is inade- 
quate upon which to base a sound and practical scheme is conclusive, 
the experience of the Governments of England and Germany fully 
demonstrate. 

* 


* * * * * * 
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“There is no difference of opinion among the members of yoy, 
committee or, we believe, among the citizens of this country generally 
that distress and suffering and want caused by unemployment jn ; 
depression such as the one through which we are now passing, or as 
the result of any depression, must be relieved; whatever form tha; 
relief may take, whether through unemployment reserves or through 
stabilization of industry or some system of savings so that the em. 
ployee, when out of a job will nevertheless have a source of income 
to support himself and his dependents, at least for a time, we must 
provide some measure of relief if we are to maintain that standard 
of living upon which we pride ourselves in the United States. There 
is general agreement among us as to the ends to be attained, though 
there may be a difference as to the means whereby to attain them, 

“‘Itis generally conceded now that any system of Federal unemp|oy- 
ment insurance would be impractical if not undesirable. Your com- 
mittee have reached that conclusion. We have observed the opera- 
tion of such systems in other countries, particularly in those countries 
where industrial conditions are not unlike those in the United States. 
But we see problems to be solved if we shall establish such a system 
under Federal control here which have not arisen elsewhere. * * * 

‘‘ Again, there is the difficulty of reaching a determination as to the 
extent of coverage to be provided; that is to say, whether the system 
shall be limited to certain classes of industries, or whether it shall 
include all workers in every line of activity. The difficulty here js 
manifest when we realize that one-third of all those who are gain- 
fully employed in the United States are engaged in agriculture. To 
overlook that large body of our citizens in any scheme of unemploy- 
ment relief would mean the imposition of taxes upon them without 
any resulting benefits, and the preferment of citizens engaged in other 
work. That the application of such a scheme to industry, while 
leaving out agriculture would be inequitable, needs no argument. 

‘‘A further objection to the maintenance of a Federal system of un- 
employment reserves is the difficulty of fixing rates of contributions 
and unemployment benefits to the varying conditions in various parts 
of the country. We can readily visualize a situation where, for 
instance, the rate of wages and the working conditions in one indus- 
try in one locality are far different than in a like industry in other 
parts of the country. Again, the living conditions in the large indus- 
trial centers are not the same as they are in sparsely settled communi- 
ties, and these differences must, of necessity, be taken into account. 
A further objection comes to our minds when we realize the enormity 
of the problem to be solved. It will readily be seen that the imposi- 
tion of such a function upon the Federal Government will bring into 
being a bureaucracy extending its activities all over this country 
such as we have never known. No one has yet hazarded a guess as 
to the extent to which we must go both in the way of supervision 
and expense if the Federal Government shall launch into such an 
experiment. 

‘‘In the consideration of the possibility of governmental action, par- 
ticularly Federal legislation to relieve unemployment, we find there is 
perhaps a constitutional objection. 

“The powers of Congress are limited to particular fields, and the 
police power to deal with such a subject rests with the States, except 
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in the Territories and in the District of Columbia, where the Federal 
Government exercises exclusive sovereignty. 
“Congress has no power to regulate the relations of employers and 


employees except where such power is conferred by the Constitution. 
* * * * * * * 


‘Having reached the conclusion that some form of relief of unem- 
ployment, and the solution of the many problems attendant upon it, 
is desirable if not imperative, and having become convinced that such 
a solution ey not be had through Federal action, there remain but 
two avenues by which the problem can be approached. We must 
have recourse either to the establishment of reserves compulsorily 
maintained by industries, to which employees may contribute, in 
pursuance of State legislation, or voluntary reserves maintained by 
the industries themselves with the cooperation of their employees. 

‘Upon neither of these alternatives can Congress legislate effectively 
in our opinion. It can only recommend. 

“Having in mind the attitude of some of the large employers of 
labor in establishing their own reserves, and that this method, after 
all, would perhaps prove the most satisfactory, nevertheless, we are 
not unmindful of the fact that relatively few employers of labor have 
made such provisions for their employees to guard against the inevi- 
table in times of depression and lack of employment. The ideal solu- 
tion, to our minds, would be the establishment of reserves by private 
industries in conjunction with their employees, each plant employer 
taking care of his own employees, at the same time fostering and 
encouraging the maintenance of those systems of unemployment 
benefits which the workers themselves have maintained for many 
years. But, again, the experience of the past demonstrates, to our 
satisfaction at least, that industry will not, at least for a long time, 
if ever, take upon itself without compulsion the establishment of such 
reserves. Therefore, we conclude that ultimately, at least, the States 
should formulate some program. 

“Tt may well be advantageous to all concerned if some form of legis- 
lation can be enacted in the several States fixing a period during which — 
industry can formulate plans for the establishment of proper reserves. 
What that period of waiting should be we are not prepared to say, 
but we rather think it should be left to the well-considered judgment 
of those in charge of governmental affairs and those industries in the 
several States. If at the end of such a period of waiting industry 
has not responded to the demand which is felt now, and which perhaps 
will continue to arrest our attention, then the only remaining solution 
will be the enactment by the States of compulsory unemployment 
insurance laws, or, at any rate, the maintenance of reserves for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

“We shall not attempt to analyze the many plans which were sug- 
gested to us in the course of our hearings. They are available in the 
printed reports of the testimony which was presented during our in- 
ime cg The most practical of them might be summarized as 
ollows: 

“1. The maintenance of reserves by employers without fixing the 
amount of the contributions thereto. 

‘2. Voluntary contributions from employees. 

“3. Reserves to be set up for each employee individually to meet 
his own personal risk, all to be in the éontrel of trustees to be chosen 
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by employers and employees or, if preferred, to be chosen by State 
officials or by officials of the Federal Government. , 

‘“‘4. Fund to be registered with some Government authority, an 
be wholly independent of any control by the employer or the ey. 
ployee, so that in case of bankruptcy or failure of the employer {he 
fund would not be subject to depreciation, but remain intact. 

“5. Providing a very considerable degree of flexibility in the admin. 
istration of such funds, by permitting trustees to shorten or lenet hen 
the so-called waiting vee A increasing or reducing the allowance jo 
the unemployed as the conditions of the fund, or the exigencies of the 
occasion might require, and limiting, if need be, the period during 
which benefits shall be paid. x 

“6. Workingmen to have a right of review of disputed cases. 

“7, Whenever such funds shall be established and maintained in 
way satisfactory to the Federal Government, then credit is to be 
allowed to employers as a deduction from income in computing Federa| 
taxes of some proportion of the contributions. 

‘“‘We have already outlined some of the objections which to us are 
apparent and which have led us to the conclusion that the subject of 
unemployment insurance is not within the sphere of congressional! 
action. We repeat that any system of Federal unemployment insuw- 
ance, even though it were found to be within the limitations of our 
fundamental law, would be inadvisable, and would give rise to prob- 
lems of far greater significance in their implications than those we are 
endeavoring to solve. 

‘While we have expressed the opinion that the several States may 
find compelling reasons for requiring the maintenance of some systein 
of unemployment insurance by industry, here again, in our judgment, 
the States themselves, if they should lend their credit to it, would 
be confronted with very much the same problems as would be the 
Federal Government, though of a lesser degree, if they shall at any 
time hereafter, without more experience than is now available, 
launch out upon such an undertaking. We observe a fundamental 
difference between unemployment reserves compulsorily maintained 
by individual plants in industry and to which employees mig)it 
contribute, and any system that might be established by the States 
themselves and to which they might be expected to lend their credit. 
In the one instance the plan depends for its success upon the solution 
of problems arising in each industrial plant or other individual 
activity. In the other it is the sum total of all these which aggravates 
the situation and renders a solution so difficult. 

‘Individual systems will bring into play the forces of self-interest 
and self-help and, it is natural to assume, some degree of cooperation. 
There will at least be an incentive for lessening the need of contrilu- 
tions which in some measure would affect the cost of production, 
whereas, in State-maintained systems, experience demonstrates thicre 
is or has been no such incentive. We make these observations, how- 
ever, without intending to impinge upon the rights or to assume the 
attitude of counselors of the sovereign States, realizing these «re 
questions wholly within their power to consider and to resolve in such 
manner as they shall deem advisable. 

‘Having reached the conclusion that some form of reserves for the 
relief of the workers of the country should be provided by individus! 
employers, with the possible cooperation of employees, and not !y 
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the Federal Government or - the States, yet the Federal Government 
as well as the States may well consider it to be not without the scope 
of their powers or of their obligations to their citizens to contribute 
in some measure to the removal of difficulties which exist and which 
may recur. We, therefore, recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment contribute to such systems of private unemployment reserves to 
the extent of permitting employers who maintain them to deduct 
some portion, if not all, of the contributions thereto out of their income 
for tax purposes, just as they are now permitted to deduct as a part 
of the cost of doing business, all sums paid for insurance against the 
risks of workingmen’s compensation and other forms of insurance 
coverage. 

The effect of the allowance of such credits will in a measure 
equalize the difference in the cost of maintaining such reserves among 
employers of labor in the States which require them as against 
employers in those States where they may not be obligatory. 

“Tn the hope of minimizing as far as possible the advantage of the 
employer who refuses to recognize any responsibility for unemploy- 
ment, and whose State does not require that he do so, we recommend 
that this entire subject be given consideration and study by the 
governors’ conference at its future meetings, to the end that uniformity 
may be established in the several States. 

“In their study of the subject, it is urged that the governors’ con- 
ference consider the advisability of enacting some legislation which 
will authorize the already existing insurance companies to assume 
risks of unemployment, subject to such regulations and safeguards 
as the legislatures of the several States may see fit to impose. 

“The obstacles to be overcome in our endeavors to find a solution 
of the questions of unemployment, its causes and their removal, offer 
a challenge to our most earnest and unselfish cooperation. The ob- 
servations made herein and in the testimony taken in the course of 
our hearings will, it is hoped, assist in reaching some definite and 
sound conclusion. ”’ 

Report of Senator Wagner 


Tue views of Mr. Wagner, minority member of the committee, 
were presented in a separate report and were summed up as follows: 

“1. The evil consequences of unemployment can, and should be, 
mitigated by the establishment of unemployment insurance or wage 
reserves. 

‘2. Unemployment insurance or wage reserves, to be successful, 
should be inaugurated under compulsory State legislation and be 
supervised by State authority. 

‘3. The Federal Government should encourage State action by (a) 
cooperating with the States in the establishment of a nation-wide 
employment service, and (6) by allowing employers to deduct from 
income tax a portion of their payments into unemployment reserves 
or toward unemployment insurance. 

“4, Every system of unemployment insurance or reserves should be 
organized to provide incentives to the stabilization of employment. 

“5. The insurance or wage reserve system should be built on a plan 
Pie | and actuarially sound so that the premiums paid into the 
fund shall be sufficient to meet the obligations of the fund. 
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‘6. Compulsory unemployment insurance eliminates the competi. 
tive advantage of the employer who refuses to recognize his businesg 
responsibility for unemployment. ! 

“7, Compulsory unemployment insurance preserves the mobility 
of the worker and his freedom of action in attempting to improve his 
economic position. 

‘8. Unemployment insurance will beneficially affect not only the 
workers but agriculture, industry, and trade; all alike profit {roy 
sustained purchasing power. 

‘“‘9. Sound business and good conscience both demand that, in deal- 
ing with unemployment, we abandon the methods of poor relief, with 
its ballyhoo, its inadequacy, inequality, and uncertainty, which are 
drain on the sympathy of the giver and a strain on the character of 
the taker. Let us, like civilized men and women, organize intelli- 
gently to prepare to-day for the exigencies of the future.”’ 
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Railway Labor’s Plan for Federal Credit to Unemployed 


HE extension of Federal emergency credit to unemployed heads 

of families to purchase the necessaries of life is advocated by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association in a plan recently made 
public. 

The principal proposals of this new scheme for dealing with the 
present industrial situation are given below: 

1. The United States Exchange Corporation would be created 
which would function in a manner similar to the United States Finance 
Corporation but for the purpose of placing credit behind buying power 
instead of behind productive power. 

The corporation would be managed by a board of directors and an 
advisory council representing all interests in the chief economic 
activities of the United States. 

2. The first task of this corporation would be to conduct, within 
30 days, an emergency survey of the present demands upon essentia! 
industries for the necessaries of life which, as a result of lack of buying 
power, are not being met. This would reveal the character and 
volume of purchases which would result after the establishment of 
credit for jobless household heads, and the maximum expansion of 
employment which would follow from such an extension of buying 
power. 

3. On the basis of this investigation the corporation would make 
arrangements to furnish credits to cover necessary purchases for six 
months to unemployed household heads in amounts of not more than 
$300 for an individual and $100 additional for each dependent, but 
not to exceed $500 for each head of a household. 

4. The corporation would license producers, distributors, and 
transporters who would enter into an agreement to accept its credit 
certificates at their face value and comply with the regulations regard- 
ing the terms and conditions for purchasing and for producing goods 
and services. All purchases on credits would be kt through these 
agencies. 

5. These licensees would also be required to enter into an agreement 
(1) not to reduce wage scales below those in effect June 1, 1932, and 
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2) to comply with other regulations in order to guarantee the furnish- 
ing of goods and services under proper conditions and at reasonable 
ices. 

fe Applicants would obtain credit by signing notes to be repaid on 
or before 10 years after date, with interest at the rate of 1 per cent 
for the first year, 2 per cent for the second year, 3 per cent for the 
third year, and 4 per cent thereafter. Payments for goods would be 
made by such notes ‘‘accompanied by corresponding credit certifi- 
cates signed by local agents” of the corporation. Credits would be 
allotted to States in accordance with either their population or the 
need for relief. 

7. During the period the corporation is in existence borrowers from 
the corporation who obtain employment must agree to have their 
employers deduct 10 per cent of their wages to be applied on their 
debt to the corporation until itis paid. Employers would be required 
to make these deductions. 

8. The corporation would be empowered to make available credits 


B for licensed producers to enable them to employ additional workers. 


9, Authority would be given the corporation to issue notes, deben- 
tures, and bonds of an amount not to exceed five times the corpora- 
tion’s original capital, $500,000,000, which would provide a revolving 
fund of ‘about $3,000,000,000. 

10. The corporation would be empowered to make loans to railroads 
and other essential undertakings, in order to finance deferred main- 
tenance of present properties required to meet a future demand for 
necessary goods or services, the aggregate amount of such loans not 
to be more than $250,000,000. ‘This would, it is estimated, promote 
the prompt employment of several hundred thousand men. 

11. In ease State or municipal relief agencies request credits in 
order to meet requirements for charitable relief, after other sources of 
relief funds are exhausted, credits could be extended on the notes of 
such State or municipal agencies; the total amount of such credits 
not to exceed $250,000,000, provided the credit facilities of the United 
States Exchange Corporation have not been exhausted. 


Congressional Bills 


Senator Costigan, on July 1, 1932, introduced a bill (S. 4947) 
embodying the above proposal. A similar measure (H. R. 12885) 
was introduced in the House on the same day by Representative 
LaGuardia. 
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Results of American Legion Drive for Employment 


HE American Legion reports success in a drive to place 1,000,000 

persons in employment. The Legion’s announcement was made 
shortly after July 1, 1932, the date set for closing the campaign to find 
jobs, and it was then proposed to make new plans to increase employ- 
ment, The campaign was begun on February 15, 1932, by the 
American Legion, the American Federation of Labor, the Association 
of National Advertisers, and the Legion Auxiliary, in cooperation 
with the United States Employment Service. 
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Placements effected numbered something in excess of 1,000,009) 
which number 79,427 are credited to New Tork, 71,608 to Califor; 
and 67,133 to Illinois. In all, 3,177 communities took an active 
in the campaign and $51,931,843 was raised for made-work procr 
In giving out the results of the campaign no statement was made 
the duration of the jobs obtained. 
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Employment Measures Adopted by New England Manufacturer, 


N A brief report entitled “What New England manufacturers ay 

doing to improve earnings in 1932,” the industrial committee of th 
New England Council summarizes information obtained by question. 
naire from 490 manufacturers. The report lists 36 different plans and 
shows the per cent of reporting firms in each specified manufacturing 
group using the various plans. The measures relating to employmen; 
included the adjusting of weekly working hours to the available work 
provision of maximum security of employment for a stable force 
and the establishment of private reserves for unemployment. The 
proportion of the reporting firms which have adopted these plans js 
shown, by manufacturing group, in the following statement compiled 
from the report. | 











PER CENT OF NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS, IN VARIOUS MANUFACTURING 
GROUPS, USING SPECIFIED EMPLOYMENT PLANS 
Q F Provision | Reports 
“ees of maxi- | Establish- | received 
working mum mentof | 
Manufacturing group hours to | Security Private | ' 
conform to| _°fem- reserves | Per 
available ployment | for unem- |Num- cent 
work for stable | ployment | ber | of 
force total 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
i ERE EEE. wh Fel See oe 58 63 26 
Metal products-_-__- SS Pee Ee ae ee) be ols ee 78 65 41 I 
nS liciin dg aed tine ans oe ovinde mudhdeus te 64 64 32 { 
I ok i ta cle eae 78 94 50 . 
ee eee are 3 FS 8 ck 66 64 28 
a RE SS Sey: > Re a ae P= es 41 78 37 { 
Ea See Papers a Mores ae 74 66 46 5 6 
J Es Pe ees Cee eipebedund. Ss Li ; 44 61 31 3f { 
a gale dinates ate et ie EE Nene Be Te 63 48 20 tf j 
Silverware, jewelry, optical goods___......._....-.-.--- 82 64 59 22 3 











Preliminary Recommendations of New York Legislative Com- 
mittee on Unemployment 


HE joint committee appointed in New York to make a study of 
all the aspects of unemployment presented a preliminary report 
to the legislature of that State on February 15, 1932. 

On the basis of its study the committee concludes that there are 
three choices open in caring for unemployed workmen: (1) They 
may be allowed to starve wholesale; (2) they may be supported by 
social organizations; (3) machinery may be provided to care for them 
through a system of unemployment reserves. The committee is 0! 
the opinion that it would not be feasible to build up sufficient reserves 
to meet the entire cost of unemployment; it does, however, recon- 
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mend the establishment of reserves, with further provision that in 
periods of unusual stress the State shall provide, through public 
welfare agencies, financial support sufficient to prevent starvation 
and destruction of morale. 

The following measures are recommended: 


1. An amendment to the insurance law to authorize the voluntary formation, 
by employers, of employment benefit reserve systems to which, employees may, if 
they so desire, contribute under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of insurance, 
and to permit insurance corporations to carry out contracts with such systems. 

9. The creation in the executive department division of the budget of a board 
for the long-range planning of publie works. 

2 An amendment to the [State] constitution to permit the issuance of short- 
term bonds for publie works in times of depression. 

4. Legislation to provide a compensatory refund from franchises or income 
taxes to employers who adopt an approved plan for an unemployment benefit 
reserve system. 

5. Legislation for the license and control by the State of private fee-charging 
employment agencies. ahi 

6. The collection and compilation by the State of additional statistics covering 


» employment and unemployment comparable to employment data now collected 


in the fields of manufacture and building construction for trade, retail and whole- 
sale; for transportation in all its important branches; for public utilities; for service 
industries such as hotels, garages, laundries, etc.; for employment in clerical and 
accounting work and for ‘“‘man-hour” data in the fields now covered and those 
recommended for inclusion here. 

7. That if the committee be continued for another year it be authorized to 
investigate the matter of the regulation of the sale of securities in relation to its 
possible effect as an overstimulant to business booms. 

That the committee be continued until March 1, 1933, for the purpose of further 
study and development of its general plan as outlined above. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
June, 1930, to the latest available date. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 





































































































Australia Austria Belgium ea 
eit ie 
“ee a Unemployment insurance socie: 
, surance, Bo) ] 
Date (end of month) number Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
- rad 
Number | Per cent he ver — ployed 
in receipt | es: 
of benesit Number | Percent | Number | Per cent —_ 
1930 a airs June 
June........-.--....--------| 80,505}  1&85| 180075] 12,226 1.9| 41,336 | 6.5 July 
DUP 10-92 - ener no n-e- eens aS Sees es 153, 188 15, 302 2.4 48, 580 17 Aug 
SE teciyeesncesanonnkeoe Siege Peta oe 156, 145 17, 747 2.8| 51,649 89 Sept 
0 SERS 90, 379 20.5 | 163,894 23, 693 3.8 61, 623 9.9 Octe 
OM: os ocaccstscka gt Rea 192,778 | 27, 322 4.3| 54,804 8 5 ae 
November_.........-.--.-.- RG ee 237,745 | 38,973 6.1| 76,043 12.0 oe 
SIS rcesceedsc5s- s+ 104, 951 23.4 | 294,845 63, 585 9.3} 117,167 | 17.0 
1931 | Jam 
January ---.------- ~=-=--- (2) pearattniel 331, 239 77, 181 1.1 | 112,734 16.2 = 
February--___-- iting baso~e Bt . ae Skewes 334, 041 81, 750 11.7 | 121,906 19. 4 rea 
ng NANTES LEI _.| 113, 614 25.8 | 304,084 | 81, 305 11.3| 125, 972 177 = 
SgGR. 5... -.-< badineies (2) ss sales ee 70, 377 10.0 | 110, 139 15.6 To 
De hairs tutto ieiiaws taminan ee eas 208, 852 56, 250 7.9} 97,755 13.8 - 
i dieiunan ramenidbulieas 118, 424 7.6| 191,150| 62,642 8.9! 101,616 4.4 July 
nw: A RPE Seah TTA aS SEs 194, 364 64, 644 9.1} 116, 747 16.3 = 
© August...--.--..---.--. --- oy Se 196, 321 70, 893 9.9 120, 669 16.8 = 
September............-.-..- 120, 694 28.3} 202,130} 74,175 10.3 | 119, 433 16. 6 Ss 
an ae REL aG, Bee eA. 228, 101 82, 811 11.3 | 122,733 16.8 a 
RYE Ry, Berets 273, 658 93, 487 13.3 134, 799 19.2 Dec 
December. ...-...--..---...| 118, 732 28.0 | 329,627 | 128, 884 17.0 | 159, 941 | 21.1 
1932 Jant 
January ---------.-----.-- -~ > ie ere 358, 114 153, 920 20.0 179, 560 | 23,2 - 
ena rea A ee 361,948 | 168, 204 21.3] 180,079} = 22.8 = 
SEGGU..........--...- 22+ ny 120, 366 28.3} 352,444] 155,653 19.4 | 185, 267 23.0) me 
i pascusodteussedeees (2) _.....---| 308,888] 152 530 18.8 | 183, 668 22.6 Tun 
Sala acinar iees ee ee | Reng east Se 37 ee eee — 
ee ‘ | 124, 068 30. 0 a = 
Danzig | 
Canada Czechoslovakia (Free | Denmark 
City of) 
Date (end of month) Per cent | Number Trade-union insur- t Trade-union unem- 
of trade- | of unem-| 2¢e, funds—un- | Number | “ployment funds 
unionists | ployed employed in re- | of unem-| nemployed 
unem- on live ceipt of benefit ployed , 
ployed register registered 
Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
1930 | 
ee caiman 10.6 | 73,464] 37,853 3.4] 14,975] 24,807 | 8.7 - 
Se tiitraeenransnnnatn’ 9. 2 77, 309 46, 800 4.1 15, 330 26, 200 9.3 pon 
EAT 9.3 88, 005 52, 694 4.7 15, 687 26, 232 9.0 Sen 
September. .--.........-.. 9.4 | 104, 534 57, 542 5.3 16, 073 27, 700 9.0 rs : 
eal a ET 10.8 | 122,379 61, 213 5.5 17, 307 32, 880 1.4 No 
iE ii 13.8 155, 203 65, 5.9 20, 272 44, 200 15.3 De 
PUERGE .. .cvecnccesos00<- 17.0 | 239, 564 93, 476 8.3 24, 429 71, 100 24. 6 m 
1931 ] 
January --------.---.--.-.. 16.0} 313,511 | 104, 580 9.5] 27,081} 70,961 24. 2 na 
Vobrusty..............-... 15.6 | 343,972 | 117, 450 10.0] 28, 192 73, 427 26.0 Ma 
BEMOS..............------. 15.5 | 339,505 | 119, 350 10.0 27, 070 67, 725 22. 1 An 
| RE 14.9 | 296,756 | 107, 238 8.9] 24,186) 45, 698 15.3 Ma 
it nia ae 16.2 | 249, 686 93, 941 7.6 20, 686 37, 856 12.3 Jur 
et NT TS 16.3 | 220, 038 82, 534 6.6 19, 855 34, 030 11.3 Jul 
ge, 16.2 | 209, 233 82, 759 6.6 20, 420 36, 369 11.8 ree 
PS a lg 15.8] 214, 520 86, 261 6.9 21, 509 35, 060 11.8 fon 
September... --.--.--..... 18.1 | 228,383 | 84, 660 6.7 922| 36, 871 12.1 Ou 
SR iiinitensinknatitien en 18.3 | 253, 518 88, 600 6.9 24, 932 47, 196 16.0 No 
SOUR escnces.i5555-<- 18.6 | 336,874 | 106,015 8.2 966 66, 526 22. 3 De 
BOI tempts vitecnain 21.1 | 480,775 | 146,325 11.3 32, 956 91, 216 30. 4 
1932 Jar 
I a RP 22.0} 583,138 186, 308 14.0 34, 912 106, 464 35. 1 Fel 
 @SprEiREA. 20.6 | 631,736} 197, 612 14.8 | 36,258] 112,346 37.3 Me 
eg ner 20.4 | 633,907 | 195,076 14.6 36,481 | 113, 378 37.5 Ap 
Bi nrodittl-cn<ncxihmaginee 23.0 | 555, 832 180, 456 13.3 33, 418 90, 704 29.9 M; 
| RST A Sees Soe 6¢ OL Peta Bremeee 31, 847 79, 931 26. 1 Tos 
Pear ciiledhrtcs tbo-ven siieiethln cincinnati | de SR SRPSRER EGE ees 80, 044 25,6 <a 
s 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 

































































A a Estonia | Finland | France Germany 
Number araiaiadl Trade-unionists 
unem- - Jumber r 
Date (end of month) ployed perv = of unem- penned Per cent | Per cent Number 
remain- ployed : unem- 
ing on ployed in receipt ployed wholly | partially ployed 
live registered of benefit registered | unem- unem- | in re ceipt 
register ployed | ployed | of benefit 
1930 
DIDS. .< cadusdvestantecene 910 3, 553 1,019 2, 640, 681 19. 6 12.6 1, 834, 662 
Sie... stanspeteeenccho=s 762 4, 026 856 2, 765, 258 20. 5 13.9 1, 900, 961 
NE ee 1, 039 5, 288 964 | 2, 883, 000 21.7 14.8 1, 947, 811 
September, 554.0..--2->- 1, 414 7, 157 988 | 3,004, 000 22. 5 15.1] 1,965, 348 
Giighe? : .ccdeteweseensbna' 3, 282 10, 279 1, 663 3, 252, 000 23. 6 15.4 2, 071, 7 
November.-.----- aime 5, 675 10, 740 4,893 | 3, 683, 000 26. 0 16. 1 2, 353, 980 
December _ -.----- VOpRoe | 6, 163 9, 336 11, 952 4, 384, 000 31.7 16.9 2, 822, 598 
1931 
ee ee ee 5,364} 11,706] 28,536 | 4,887, 000 34. 2 19.2 | 3,364, 77 
February ..- 4, 070 11, 557 40,766 | 4,972, 000 34. 5 19.5 | 3,496,979 
March 2, 765 11, 491 50,815 | 4, 756, 000 33. 6 18.9 3, 240, 523 
April 2, 424 12, 663 49, 958 4, 35%, 000 31.2 18. 0 2, 789, 627 
May 1, 368 7,342 | 41,339 | 4,053, 000 29.9 17.4] 2,507,732 
June 931 6,320 | 36,237 | 3,954, 000 29.7 17.7 | 2,353, 657 
July 634 6,790 | 35,916 | 3,976, 000 31.0 19.1] 2, 231, 513 
August 933 9,160 | 37,673 | 4,215, 000 33. 6 21.4 | 2,376, 589 
September 2, 096 12, 176 38, 524 4, 355, 000 35. 0 22. 2 2, 483, 364 
October 5, 425 14, 824 51, 654 4, 623, 480 36. 6 22.0 2, 534, 952 
November.......-.--- 7, 554 18, 095 92, 157 5, 059, 773 38.9 21.8 2, 771, 985 
as 9, 055 17, 223 147, 009 5, 668, 187 42.2 22. 3 3, 147, 867 
1932 
eee oc. 5 <..-- 9, 318 20,944 | 241,487 | 6,041,910 43. 6 22. 6 3, 481, 418 
a 9, 006 18, 856 293, 198 | 6, 128, 429 44.1 22. 6 *3, 525, 486 
March 8, 395 16, 723 303, 218 6, 034 100 44.6 22. 6 3, 323, 109 
lS eS 6, 029 17, 699 282, 013 5, 934, 202 43.9 22. 1 2, 906, 890 
May 4, 853 16, 885 262, 184 5, 582, 620 43.3 22.9 2, 658, 042 
June 5, 384 13,189 | 232,371] 5, 476, tapas PEN 2, 484, 944 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Ral Hungary 
Compulsory insurance Trade-unionists un- 
J “ Number employed 
Date (end of month) of persons 
Wholly unem- - + Temporary stop- | registered 
ployed pages with em- | Christian Social- 
ployment (Buda- Demo- 
Number | Percent| Number | Percent | &*°hanges pest) cratic 
1930 
ne s, Seas 3 1, 341, 818 11.1 | 569, 931 4.7 | 1,890,575 829 18, 960 
pe nea SS | 1,405, 981 11.6 | 664, 107 5.5 | 2, 011, 467 920 19, 081 
BI Baeikds bcc siccnaosnce 1, 500, 990 12.4 618, 658 5.1 | 2,089, 7 847 21, 013 
a ne 1, 579, 708 13. 1 608, 692 5.0 | 1,114, 955 874 22, 252 
_ ct RS aa 1, 725, 731 13.9 | 593, 223 4.8) 2,200, 413 999 22, 914 
ss 1, 836, 280 14.8 | 532,518 4.3 | 2,274, 338 975 23, 333 
, | See , 853, 575 14.9] 646, 5.3 | 2,392, 738 935 24, 648 
1931 
ao 16.5 | 618, 633 5.0 | 2,613, 749 953 26, 191 
February_.....-- a ee _| 2,073, 578 16. 7 623, 844 5.0 | 2,627, 559 965 27, 089 
ES serge ae 2, 052, 826 16.5 | 612,821 5.0 | 2,581, 030 996 27, 092 
pS Se eee 2, 027, 896 16.3 | 564, 884 4.6 | 2,531, 674 1, 042 27, 129 
ed is is dsin penal 2, 019, 533 16.3 | 558, 383 4.5] 2,596, 431 843 26, 131 
GI hu isn wnaecnccks 2, 037, 480 16.4 | 669, 315 5.4 | 2,629, 215 751 23, 660 
6 2, 073, 892 16.7 | 732, 583 5.9 | 2,662, 765 876 26, 329 
OE ROR aa | 2, 142, 821 17.3 | 670,342 5.4 | 2,732, 434 941 28, 471 
Ee ae 2, 217, 080 17.9 | 663, 5.3 | 2,879, 466 932 28, 716 
October....................| 2306, 38 18.1 | 487, 591 3.8 | 2,755, 559 1, 020 28, 998 
November.............-- _.| 2,294, 902 18.0 | 439, 952 3.4 | 2,656, 088 1, 169 29, 907 
December ..............---.| 2,262,700 17.7 | 408,117 3.2] 2,569, 949 1, 240 31, 906 
1932 
Jan@eey..........-- 2, 354, 044 18. 4 746 4.0 | 2,728, 411 1, 182 32, 711 
RSS Sa 2, 317, 784 18.2} 491,319 3.8} 2,701,173 1, 083 32, 645 
i. dee dnowonak 2, 233, 425 17.5 | 426, 989 3.3 | 2,567, 332 1, 024 31, 340 
Bac aks. 6eeec-<bee 2, 204, 740 17.3} 521, 705 4.1 | 2,652, 181 961 30, 057 
ue. onncdaccdnat 2, 183, 683 17.1 | 638, 157 ee A SS Ree mes he 
June_._..... 2, 145, 157 16.8 | 697, 639 Se SS ee ee Ape es 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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we 4 ” Italy Latvia Netherland 
Canpal Number of unem- os Unemployment 
ul- . : umber surar soci 
Date (end of month) sory insur- ployed registered unem- cumeeploved 
ance— | _ ployed ‘ 
number remaining ~ 
unem- Wholly Partially on live 
ployed unem- unem- register Number | Per cent 
ployed ployed 
1930 
} eee ee 19, 146 322, 291 21, 887 77 23, 678 5 
, TES Be ee. Ee (?) 342, 061 24, 209 607 29, 075 6.7 
SRE eS ae ae (2) 375, 548 24, 056 573 32, 755 7 ¢ 
SRR ie a I 20, 775 394, 630 22, 734 1, 470 35, 532 89 
|” SE Re, err, 22, 990 446, 496 19, 081 6, 058 41, 088 ws 
ae ae 25, 622 534, 356 22, 125 8, 608 46, 807 18 
pS SS eee es 4 26, 167 642, 169 21, 788 10, 022 81, 204 89 
1931 
pT EE OCR OS Te 28, 681 722, 612 27, 924 9, 207 100, 340 2% 9 
|, ae RS ee Os 26, 825 765, 325 27,110 8, 303 109, 235 F 
| Theat MEE G-Pen 25, 413 707, 486 27, 545 8, 450 102, 743 21.8 
[+ Nein Gt SA cel Es 23, 970 670, 353 28, 780 6, 390 68, 860 13 
RRS Se eee ya 23, 016 635, 183 26, 059 1, 871 60, 189 2.9 
BI iiss. ol Elie o wc aru oe 21, 427 573, 593 24, 206 1, 584 59, 573 7 
i aS RE So RF 21, 647 637, 531 25, 821 2, 169 69, 026 3 
ih ae dnvidinn oo adeteeks 21, 897 693, 273 , 4, 827 70, 479 5 3 
EE. oe ont. ih eons se 23, 427 747, 764 29, 822 7, 470 72, 738 7 
SE Sara eI Bacesar SSE 26, 353 799, 744 32, 828 13, 605 84, 548 8.0 
5 eS eae 3 30, 865 878, 267 30, 967 18, 377 107, 372 x 
EEE ray epee ve = 30, 918 982, 321 32, 949 21, 935 147, 107 27.8 
1932 
pS ae Se oe 31,958 | 1,051, 321 33, 277 26, 335 145, 124 27.0 
RR ee eee 31,162] 1,147,945 26, 321 22, 222 139, 956 25.4 
| EE Eg SRE SE SF 3 See 30, 866 | 1, 053, 016 31, 636 22, 912 119, 423 21.6 
"BEES FR RAE 32, 252 | 1,000, 025 32, 720 13, 048 121, 378 21.7 
BE st rece ak 35, 874 968, 456 8 a 112, 325 22 
aes Seer ae. a MPL te 905, 097 |. oe 113, 978 22. 8 
New Norway Poland Rumani 
Zealand a ) olan umania 
Trade- Trade-unionists (10 | Number oe Number 
Date (end of month) unionists unions) unem- unem- j unem- 
ag loyed loyed ployed loyed 
number ploy — registered | _ P°°? 
Gnem- ——~ with em- — ing 
‘ on iv on live 
ployed | Number | Percent | register roy register 
1930 
pe eee ee Fs (2) 4, 700 10.8 13, 939 204, 982 22. 960 
Ne ote chins conicing Rendle (2) 4, 723 10.8 11, 997 193, 687 23, 23 
ES ES ET he 7, 197 5, 897 13.4 12, 923 173, 627 24, 209 
ee eee ee (?) 7, 010 15.7 17, 053 170, 467 39, 110 
eee oc ee . 8, 031 18.0 20, 363 165, 154 36, 14 
SS RTs Be ee a 8, 119 9, 396 21.4 24, 544 209, 912 42, 689 
Piscine nck dcncawdess (2) 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 299, 797 36, 212 
1931 
| EE SE. Bae (?) 11, 692 26. 3 28, 596 340, 718 38, 804 
EE EE SI (2) | RRS Oo oe 29, 107 358, 925 43, 270 
a 5 TT 6 aan FE a 338, 028 11, 213 24.9 29, 095 372, 536 48, 226 
FR TE RO Bae $36, 981 aS Pee. 28, 477 351, 679 41, 519 
ie oi Rikers di nidinebicnmm tema PRM Bice giglht ds ot. ai oa niece 25, 206 313, 104 33, 484 
gt ie dre at in sth ereen Soe ed  & BGS aS: Ra. 22, 736 274, 942 28, OY: 
, | EE a SO Ail? See Cee 20, 869 255, 179 29, 250 
FEE = RIE AA a | eee >) Eee 22, 431 246, 380 22, 708 
EE GE SR Rela a A} RS 7 27, 012 246, 426 22, 909 
tithchen whi saedeguedce od 350, 266 49,048 419.6 29, 340 255, 622 28, 800 
8 a Erie Pe tee 3 47, 535 10, 577 22.8 32, 078 266, 027 43, 917 
ya aS th aE 345, 140 12, 633 27.2 34, 789 312, 487 49, 39 
1932 
I i. ns ide snnctckbnalihtd 345, 677 14, 160 30. 4 35, 034 338, 434 5l, ¢ 
SS Ta ot oe 344, 107 14, 354 30. 6 38, 135 350, 145 57, 60 
Ed Sticks enw celn tks 3 45, 383 15, 342 32. 5 38, 952 360, 031 |... _-- 
DI his sini oth connecadiks ailliie 3 47, 530 14, 629 30. 8 37, 703 Son, eve 1-...---- 
DE cintanectnaess nanrepabdintred> <attinbabieaasan ats. t a 32, 127 288, 000 
FORD cnnctvextatmennesncbbieat>= cp ~sebdbem eet dbak- sins Galatians 252, 900 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 









































Saar Ter- Yugo- 
ritory Sweden Switzerland slavia 
Unemployment funds 
Trade-unionists 
vate (end of month) ry " 

Date Number | unemployed | wholly unem- | Partially unem- anna 
Uunemi- ployed ployed of unem- 
ployed ployed 

registered registered 
Per . Per - Per 
Number ecut Number} cont | N umber} cont 

1930 
Sune. ise ke 6,330 | 28, 956 8.1 5, 368 1.7| 17,688 5.7 6, 991 
p= Rs RATE: 7,095 | 27,170 7.8 4, 751 19} 15,112 6.2 7, 236 
peat hee i ES AE SM TEAS 7,099 | 28, 539 8.1 5, 703 2.3) 19,441 7.9 6, 111 
September. -----.-------- 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 7, 792 2.5 26, 111 8.3 5, 973 
re ae Ba a a es 9,013 | 43,927] 122 7, 399 3.0| 23,308 9.4 6, 609 
November....-----------| 12,210] 57,070] 15.3| 11,666) 47] 25,793| 10.5 7, 219 
Decem ber eseeacoeseccces<sce 15, 245 86, 042 22. 9 21, 400 6. 6 33, 483 10. 4 9, 989 

1931 
January------------ 18,921 | 69,437] 19.8] 20,551 8.3| 30,977} 125 11, 903 
February. ---------- 20, 139 66, 923 18.4 20, 081 7.9 30, 879 12.2 14, 424 
March......----. 18, 292 72, 944 19.3 18, 991 5.4 41, 880 12.4 12, 029 
April... 18, 102 64, 534 17.5 10, 389 4.0 27, 726 10.6 11, 391 
May..---- 14,886 | 49,807] 13.2 9, 174 3.5 | 26,058 9.9 6, 929 
June... ane 15, 413 45, 839 12.1 12, 577 3.6 | 34, 266 9.7 4, 431 
Pee i OR MRS EEE: SR: 17, 685 46, 180 12.4 12, 200 3.3 39, 000 11.3 6, 672 
ee a Si REISS eee 20, 205 48, 590 12.7 9, 754 3. 6 33, 346 12,4 7, 466 
September. .-.--.-- itelie 21, 741 54, 405 13. 7 15, 188 4.0 42, 998 11.2 7, 753 
OctohePici. 2. .-.<-- ey. 1 ke 24, 685 65, 469 16. 4 18, 000 4.8 47, 200 13.2 10, 070 
Nev 5i5 ain webbee 28, 659 79, 484 19.9 25, 200 6.6 51, 900 14.4 10, 349 
Deceleetss.............- 35, 045 110, 149 27.2 41, 611 10.1 61, 256 14.9 14, 502 

1932 
Januef¥isus.- 5: eke 38, 790 93, 272 24. 5 44, 600 10. 6 67, 600 14.8 19, 665 
Co) a Se 42, 394 93, 900 23. 0 48, 600 11.3 70, 100 15.0 21, 435 
MarR Abiola cweess by ssi 44, 883 98, 772 24.4 40, 423 9.0 62, 659 14.0 23, 251 
pee eS: ee, a 42, 993 82, 500 21.0 35, 400 7.7 58, 900 12.6 18,532 
| is SL MASe, '2. | 42,881 | 75,650} 189] 35,200 fT Se: 13, 568 














iSourees: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain— Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Statistische 
Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
Reichs Arbeitsmarkt A nzeiger; Switzerland— Wirt. u. Social, Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; Poland— 
Wiedomosci Statystyezne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; Sweden— 
Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland Monthly Bul- 
letin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary— Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Belgium—Revue 
du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. S. Department of Commerce—Commerce 
Reports and U.S. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. 

’ New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. Includes not 
only b siyseg | eps unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 

‘Strike ended. 


Land Settlement as Unemployment Relief in British Columbia! 
A& AN aid in relieving unemployment British Columbia is preparing 
to put into early operation a plan of land settlement, with the 
assistance of the Dominion, provincial, and municipal governments. 
In the ranks of the thousands of unemployed now receiving direct 
(cash and food) relief from public funds in British Columbia are 
many married men who, attracted in recent years by the promise of 
high wages and the apparent advantages of city life, have deserted the 
farms. It is now intended to afford these men with agricultural 
experience an opportunity to return to their former occupations under 
circumstances calculated to improve their present condition and mo- 


rale as well as to assist in solving the problem of unemployment relief 
in the larger centers of population. 





1 Report from Harold S. Tewell, American Consul at Vancouver, B. C., May 28, 1932, 
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The plan contains the following salient features: Only unemployed 
married men are eligible, and will be selected by a nonpolitical board 
already appointed for that purpose, selection to be made on the basis 
of experience in farming and the desire to return to that occupation, 
Settlement will be made in agricultural areas convenient to markets 
and already provided with roads and schools. 

Land available for the purpose includes extensive areas of public 
domain as well as partially improved acreage that has reverted to 
the provincial and municipal governments because of nonpayment of 
taxes. Since 1918, it is said, 2,654,321 acres of farm lands have come 
into the possession of the provincial government through failure {o 
pay taxes, and of that total 2,000,000 acres are said to consist of par- 
cels of 40 or more acres. In one municipality near Vancouver almost 
one-third of the land is said to be nontaxable, being held by the 
Government, leaving the remaining two-thirds to bear the burden of 
taxation in that municipality. The present plan therefore not only 
is a measure of unemployment relief, but will ultimately relieve the 
taxpayers by increasing the extent of revenue-producing lands as 
settlers become established. But should any family of settlers fail 
for any reason to establish itself successfully on the land, the Govern- 
ment would not wholly lose thereby, since the property will have been 
materially improved by the last settler and made salable to farmers 
having financial resources. 

The first tracts to be opened to settlement under this scheme con- 
sist of 5,000 small parcels near Vancouver, the principal market in 
British Columbia. Numerous applications are said to have been 
received for such lands; owing to the limited portion of available 
unemployment relief funds that may be devoted to that purpose, 
however, it is said to be probable that not more than 600 to 700 
families can be accommodated this year. Although apparently it is 
not the purpose to donate these lands to the unemployed, no pay- 
ments of any description will be required for the time being. It has 
been suggested that, as conditions improve, the settlers might be 
offered the opportunity to purchase on easy terms the property they 
occupy, at its assessed value. 

The Dominion Government has indicated its willingness to assist 
by advancing to each settler $200 cash, with the stipulation that it 
shall be expended only for equipment and the immediate needs of the 
family. Similar contributions are to be made by the provincial 
government and by the municipality concerned, the latter to be 
spread over a period of two years. 

It is expected that by the end of two years most of the families will 
to a large extent be self-supporting; meanwhile they will not have 
cost the public treasuries any more than if they had remained on 
direct relief in the cities. In any event, rather than add to the 
thousands of unemployed now housed in various camps throughout 
British Columbia, the provincial government has adopted the prac- 
tice of supplementing with supplies the deficiency in income of poor 
rural settlers, and urging them to put in a crop this year. 


Revival of Interest in Farming 


THERE is said to be a steady demand for cleared agricultural land 
in British Columbia; that is, former timberlands from which stumps 
and the heavy growth of brush have been removed. It is said that 
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in these times the average farmer is financially unable to undertake 
the expense of clearing in the first year space sufficient to raise a 
crop upon which he can live until the second year. As an experiment 
the Government provided work for a number of unemployed in 
clearing 1,600 acres in the Fraser River Valley, half of which is 
reported to have been sold in 32 plots. 

The increasing interest in farming, despite the low prices of agri- 
cultural products, is evident in recent reports on the preemptions 
fled in the Peace River Block in northeastern British Columbia. 
Since August 1, 1930, when the area was first opened to claim stakers, 
300,000 acres are said to have been taken up by 2,500 families, and in 
the week ending May 14, when the district was closed to preemption, 
250 tracts of approximately 10,000 acres are reported to have been 
taken. Hereafter all lands in that district must be purchased at 
prices varying from $2.50 to $5 per acre and it is only upon those 
terms that unemployed single men may acquire public farm lands 
anywhere in British Columbia. 


Camp Life for Unemployed Men in Great Britain 


Te Manchester Guardian, in its issue for July 1, 1932, gives a 
brief account of a plan for utilizing the enforced leisure of the 
unemployed which is now being initiated. The plan is backed by an 
educational and social organization which has opened at Godshill, on 
the edge of the New Forest, the first of a series of camps for unem- 
ployed young men, and has assembled here about 30 men, between the 
ages of 18 and 25, who are to stay for a period of 18 months. These, 
who are not from the ranks of the unemployed, are to be the leaders 
and organizers of the whole movement. The Guardian gives the 


following summary of the plan: 


The future campers will maintain themselves either by paying a pound weekly 
or, in the ease of insured persons, by handing over their unemployed benefit or 
transitional payment. Sleeping quarters have been built from timber on the 
site, which has been obtained at a nominal rental, and a plot of land for vegetable 
growing is being brought into cultivation. 

The general idea is to give to young men out of work a healthy and productive 
life in which they will be providing largely for their own wants in food, clothing, 
and recreation. These men after their experience in camp should be in a position 
to return to industry refreshed instead of demoralized. At all events, their life, 
while technically unemployed, will be vigorous and useful. The project is being 
carried out in close collaboration with the Ministry of Labor, which has agreed 
to pay unemployment and transitional benefit to the menin camp. The men now 
at Godshill are drawn from many occupations. They are both manual workers 
and what are known as “‘black-coated’’ workers. 

Some £300 has been subscribed by sympathizers, but more contributions are 
needed for the provision of equipment in readiness for the winter in this and other 
camps of the kind which it is hoped to start in different parts of the country as 
suitable land at a sufficiently cheap rate can be secured. 














INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Industrial Injuries in California, 1931 


HE June report of the California Department of Industrial Rel, 

tions announces the completion by the industrial accident com- 
mission of its statistical survey of fatal and nonfatal injuries in the 
industries of the State during 1931. 

Reports were received of 477 fatalities, 748 injuries resulting in 
permanent impairment of at least 1 per cent, 68,851 resulting in 
temporary disability extending beyond the da of i injury, and 160, 439 
not causing loss of time but requiring skilled medical treatment, 
making a total of 230,515 injuries for the year. 

Compared with 1930, the figures show decreases of 25.1 per cent 
for fatalities, 12.4 per cent for permanent disabilities, 14.5 per cent for 
temporary disabilities, and 15.3 per cent for nondisabling i injuries. |t 
is pointed out that the comparatively low accident record is to be 
expected as an outcome of economic conditions. 

It was found that 76 of the 477 deaths occurred in public utilities 
50 in engineering construction, 45 in agriculture, 44 in cartage and 
storage, 37 in building construction, 32 in care and custody, 31 in 
railroad operation, 28 in clerical and professional, 23 in commercial 
enterprises, 21 in’ oil production, 19 in mining and milling, 16 in 
lumber and wood manufacturing, and 10 each in food and beverages 
manufacturing and chemical manufacturing. The other 35 deaths 
occurred in 11 different industries. 

The principal causes of death were vehicles, 170; falls of persons, 
65; falling objects, 63; machinery, 47; hof, poisonous, and corrosive 
substane ‘es and flames, 29; and explosions and electricity, 25 each. 

he lumber and wood manufacturing group is charged with 119 
of the permanent injuries, while the number incurred in commercial 
enterprises, metal working, foods and beverages manufacturing 
agriculture, and building construction range between 50 and 60. 
Agriculture was responsible for 8,912 of the temporary injuries 
commercial enterprises for 8,553, building construction for 7,066, care 
and custody for 6,121, foods and beverages manufacturing for 5,289, 
cartage and storage for 5,015. None of the other industrial groups 
exceeded 5,000. 

The main cause of the permanent injuries was machinery, charged 
with 436 of these, and the other causes were below the 60 mark, w hile 
the principal cause of the temporary injuries was handling of objec ts, 
with 14,517, followed by falls of persons, with 12,147. None of the 
other causes showed above 10,000. 





tty, on ty tn 
—_— 


Fatal Accidents in Kansas, 1931 


Fp mga of accidental deaths in Kansas during 1931, fur- 
nished by the Kansas State Board of Health, shows that ‘only 
11 of the industrial fatalities originated in connection with manufac- 
turing industries. Building and contracting were charged with 12 
deaths; public utilities and railroads with 33 deaths; mining, quarry- 
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ing, and other extractive industries with 27 deaths; but these indus- 
tries were completely overshadowed by the 95 deaths originating in 
connection with farm work. This would indicate that farm work was 
responsible for 41.9 per cent of the 227 deaths due to occupational 
accidents or for 6.4 per cent of all accidental deaths in the State 
(1,488) during the year. 

An accompanying analysis of 95 deaths originating in connection 
with farm work showed that injuries received from farm machinery 
were responsible for the largest number listed under one cause, a 
total of 22. Of this total, 9 accidents occurred in connection with 
the operation or handling of tractors; 2 each in connection with com- 
bines, plows, and corn binders; and 1 each in connection with a corn 
cutter, mowing machine, wheat header, hay stacker, hay fork, wind- 
mill, or circular saw. 

Fifteen of the persons who died as a result of injuries from farm ma- 
chinery averaged 129 days from the day of injury to the day of death,and 
10 of the deaths occurred on the same day the injury was received. 

Excessive heat caused 19 deaths, while injuries from animals were 
responsible for 9 of the fatalities 5 being caused by being “gored or 
butted by a bull,” and 2 by being kicked by a horse. Falls on the 
level and falls from ladders or other elevations aside from machines 
were also responsible for 9 deaths. 

Causes shown for the other minor groups include runaway horse- 
drawn wagon, and lightning, 7 each; falls from animals or moving 
vehicles, 6; accidental punctures causing septicemia, 5; falling trees, 4; 
accidental burns 3; and 1 each for excessive cold, poisoning, electricity, 
and miscellaneous. 

The total of accidental deaths for 1931 is stated to be the third 
highest in Kansas for any 12-month period. It amounts to 7.9 per 
cent of all deaths and established a death rate from accidents at 
78.8 per 100,000 population. 

The following table shows the total number of fatal accidents in 
the State in 1931, by type of accident. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTAL FATALITIES IN KANSAS IN 1931, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 








Num- Num- 


Type of accident her Type of accident 





Industrial: Public, not motor vehicle—Continued. 
Manufacturing Electric car 
Public utilities and railroads. __.__.---- I a oii au min hab onteliioun rll 
Building and contracting 
Mining, quarrying, and other extrac- 
tive industries 
i Burns, scalds, and explosions Pld its i 
SRG... wunrdinteGin te Set Oak sonwepauebos: Drowning 
Firearms 
Rad ee ES ee Bhs Others 


Motor vehicles: 
Collision with pedestrian 
Collision with motor vehicle 
Collision with railroad train 
Collision with electric car Mui Burns, scalds, and explosions____.__---- 
Collision with bicycle ___- ‘ 3 Asphyxiation and suffocation 
Collision with horse-drawn vehicle ___- i ; 
Collision with fixed object Cuts and scratches_.._._..........--.- 
Collision with road grader-___-_- wheal 
Nonoperating accidents 

















Railroad _ 

















CHILD LABOR 





Industrial Accidents to Minors in Illinois in 1931 


HE April, 1932, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by the 
Illinois Department of Labor, presents a summary of injuries to 
minors under 18 years of age employed in Illinois. Most of the cases 
included in the summary are those of minors injured since July 1. 
1927, the date of effectiveness of the law providing for 50 per cent 
additional compensation in case of minors injured while illegally 
employed. 
The total number of industrial accidents to minors under 18 years 
of age reported during 1931 was 432, of which 412 involved the loss of 
more than six working-days or some injury which, if it came under the 
compensation act, would be compensable. There were 64 accidents 
to children under 16 years of age. The first case of permanent total 
disability resulting from an industrial accident to a minor under 18 
years of age during the 6-year period covered by this study was 
reported in 1931. 
The following table shows the industries in which these children 
under 16 years were injured, and the extent of the disability involved. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN 1931 TO MINORS UNDER l6, 


LEGALLY OR ILLEGALLY 
EMPLOYED, IN ILLINOIS, BY INDUSTRY AND EXTENT 


’ OF DISABILITY 



































Number of accidents to 
minors— 
Industry and extent of disability Legally! Illegal- 

em- |lyem-/; Total 

ployed | ployed | 

Industry: 
COE eee ee eee ; 1 0 1 
EE ondedcoekwegqesnsnuentt 7 17 24 
Cs cea cp mih ca dands tances! 1 3 4 
Communication ---.-.-..-...--.- Pies 2 0 | 2 
i eee ree) 0 21 | 21 
Services not otherwise classified - ..._.-__. 5 5 | 10 
Governmental services___._....--.--_----_} 0 1 | 1 
Industry not reported -..........--...--- 1 0 | 1 
Re Sikhs sci gabanyedcned me eae ome 

Extent of disability: | 

EE ES ae er dation 3 0 4 4 
0 SE see Ses 2 12 14 
Po Ee re an TE 1 1 2 
pM Ue ee tS a xv | 14 2 | 42 
Loss of 6 working-days or less_______-_-__- 0 1 1 
OR 1 ee OE | 17 | 47 64 








Compensation Cases of Minors in Wisconsin Closed in 1931 


Second gem of compensable injuries to minors in Wisconsin are 
presented in Wisconsin Labor Statistics, May, 1932 (Bulletin 
No. 38), which is devoted to the subject of child labor in the State 
during 1931. , 

Under the employment regulations of Wisconsin, labor permits may 
be issued by the industrial commission to children under 17 years 0! 
age, allowing them to work (except in certain employments, which are 
prohibited because of their hazardous character), and the employ- 
ment of such minors without permits is illegal. Permits are not 
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required for minors between 17 and 21 years of age, but their employ- 
ment in certain occupations is illegal. 

The State compensation act provides that a minor of permit age 
who is injured while employed without a labor permit in otherwise 
lawful employment is entitled to double indemnity. A minor 
injured while employed in a prohibited occupation is entitled to triple 
indemnity. The increased liability can not be insured, and is con- 
sequently paid by the employer instead of by the insurance carrier. 
This provision discourages the illegal employment of minors and also 
secures to the claimant practically the ammount of the indemnity which 
would ordinarily be recovered at common law, but without the delay 
involved under that procedure. 

The number of cases in which the increased compensation was 
claimed, and the difference in cost to the respective employers, by 
calendar years, from 1921 to 1931, are shown in Table 1. 


Taste 1.—INCREASED COMPENSATION PAID FOR INJURIES TO MINORS ILLEGALLY 
EMPLOYED IN WISCONSIN, 1921 TO 1931 

























Amount of compensation 










Number of cases 









, Em- 
Year Em- 

loyed 
ployed fn pro-| Total Normal Penalty 


without ; 
-. | hibited 
permit work 























) | 



















iS 0 er eee es d 86 11 he ee ee $24, 499. 37 
eee J et iit) cape’ s bude dele Sit wed 65 10 75 $6, 135. 00 12, 387. 46 
ee et ds Ce 5 63 6 69 9, 781. 79 19, 640. 24 
OS” 9 li alae Me, Sgt psc ny: «Tle pSI | 73 14 87 15, 214. 44 30, 604. 58 
1925... anil 50 7 57 5, 805. 76 11, 596. 39 
1926... | 49 17 66 12, 839. 17 22, 434. 24 
De ER be Es Pe Aes te ees ee The 30 15 45 11, 110. 82 16, 112. 49 
ee pct | 33 20 53 7, 593. 86 9, 653. 91 
1 i lla ee i eon sccul 26 13 39 9, 192. 85 10, 057. 61 
| Vara eee oa Vike Ses Tey 31 9 40 8, 914. 99 13, 634. 63 

; = ~---==-| 12 5 17 5, 335. 95 8, 787. 20 












Table 2 shows the number of compensable cases closed during the 
year, by extent of injury, time cost, and money cost, classified accord- 


ing to age of the injured minor. 


TaBLE 2.—COMPENSATION CASES OF MINORS IN WISCONSIN CLOSED DURING 1931, 
TIME LOST, AND BENEFITS PAID, BY AGE OF INJURED 














; Medical aid in 
Number of cases fee cases | 




















Age Perme ai, das " 
Death | partial if hk Total paid | ber of > w 
disa- bility cases 






bility 











































os sch dos 0 0 1 1 36 $41 1 $85 j.2...... 
Sei anweeecers- 0 0 3 3 40 37 3 >) 
14 years-__..- 0 0 6 6 272 365 6 a SR 
demoed ia 1 1 15 17 1, 596 6, 037 17 p= ae 
_ SSeS 0 3 32 35 4, 619 6, 551 33 2, 930 |.....-.- 
)>06 UE 3 6 102 lll 11, 293 15, 394 104 7, 176 $200 
Sn iy waclnos xt 0 41 253 294 31, 402 39, 776 286 | 14,201 |....---- 
SESS ERE 5 34 416 455 59, 085 48, 302 430 | 21,704 1, 000 
PE itiececchencsqus | 4 29 407 440 35, 979 42, 649 420 | 20,902 
| SET SS 13 114 1,235 | 1,362) 144,322| 159,152; 1,300 








1 Contract medical aid cases not included. 











WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Nevada Mine Safety Law Held Not Applicable to Work on 


Hoover Dam 


CCORDING to a decision of the United States District Court. 
Nevada District, the lives and health of the employees engaved 
in the construction of Hoover Dam are not endangered by the use of 
gasoline motor trucks in tunneling operations and therefore the court 
issued a temporary injunction restraining the State mine inspector 
from attempting to enforce the Nevada safety law, prohibiting the 
use of such trucks in tunnels under construction on that project. 
(Six Companies (Inc.) v. Stinson, 58 Fed. (2d) 649.) 

The Six Companies (Inc.) secured the contract with the United 
States for the construction of Hoover Dam. In order to divert the 
flow of the stream from its normal bed it was necessary to dig four 
tunnels about 4,000 feet long and 56 feet in diameter, two on the 
Arizona side of the river and two on the Nevada side. Stinson, 
inspector of mines of Nevada, ordered the construction company to 
cease using gasoline-propelled trucks in removing the rock and dirt 
from the tunnels on the Nevada side, contending that the use of 
such trucks violated section 4229 of the Nevada Compiled Laws, 
1929. The question was carried to the district court by the company 
and upon the filing of the complaint, on November 13, 1931, a pre- 
liminary restraining order was issued restraining the State mine 
inspector from interfering. The order was continued in force and 1 
motion for a temporary injunction was submitted to the court in 
April, 1932. 

In support.of this motion the construction company contended that 
the State of Nevada is without jurisdiction to enforce laws in this 
area, as it had been ceded by the State to the Federal Government: 
that the law the State mine inspector attempted to enforce is void 
because it amends another statute without reenacting and publishing 
the statute as required by article 4 of the State constitution, and 
because it violates the fourteenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution; and lastly, that the construction company “in performing its 
contract is an instrumentality of the United States, and hence not 
subject to State police regulations.” 

Stinson challenged these allegations and further contended that the 
action was in effect one against the State and therefore the district 
court was without jurisdiction. 

The court, before considering the statute itself, settled the juris- 
dictional question by quoting from the case of Truax v. Raich* (23° 
U.S. 33) as follows: 


As the bill is framed upon the theory that the act is unconstitutional, and that 
the defendants, who are public officers concerned with the enforcement of th: 
laws of the State, are about to proceed wrongfully to the complainant’s injury 
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:hrough interference with his employment, it is establisned that the suit can not 
pe regarded as one against the State. 

Judge Norcross, speaking for the court, said that the questions 
involving the validity of the reservations, the constitutionality of the 
act, and the relinquishment of jurisdiction by the State should not be 
determined upon a preliminary hearing; the court therefore, in deter- 
mining Whether the temporary injunction should be granted, weighed 
f the interests involved. It appeared that the injury to the construc- 
tion company would be certain and irreparable if the injunction were 
denied, as the company had alleged a large investment in the gasoline- 
propelled trucks and a great increase in expenses and a loss in time, 
should their use be discontinued. The company also contended 
that the use of such trucks did not endanger the lives and imperil the 
health of its employees, and that a statute requiring it to adopt some 
other means would “be in effect depriving it of its property without 
due process of law.” 

At the time of this hearing the court found the tunnels were about 
completed and “the possibility of serious danger from an acci- 
dental interruption of the ventilation system as extremely remote.” 
The only work remaining to be done was the excavation in the floor of 
the tunnel known as the “‘invert.’”’ There also remained some rock 
on the walls of the tunnel to be removed and it was the desire of the 
company to remove the excavated material by the use of the gasoline- 
propelled trucks. In concluding the opinion granting the temporary 
injunction the court said: 

The question, as the court is now called upon to deal with it, is the danger, if 
any, Which exists in using gasoline-propelled trucks in further enlarging a com- 


pleted tunnel the height and width of which now average approximately 40 feet. 
We do not understand that there is any contention that such danger longer exists. 





“boo 


Compensation Insurance Rating Based on Individual Accident 
Experience Upheld in Ohio 


HE Supreme Court of Ohio has held that the State industrial 
commission was justified in imposing on an employer a premium 
rate exceeding that prevailing in the same industry but based on the 
accident experience of the individual employer. (State ex rel. Pow- 
hatan Mining Co. v. Industrial Commission of Ohio et al., 181 N. E. 
99.) Under the provisions of section 1465-54, paragraph 4, of the 
Ohio General Code, the industrial commission is empowered to apply 
a form of merit rating system which it considers most equitable, predi- 
cated upon the basis of the individual industrial accident experience. 
Acting under this authority, the industrial commission imposed upon 
the Powhatan Mining Co. a premium rate higher than the basic rate 
for the coal-mining industry. The company contended that neither 
the constitution of the State nor any statute gave the commission 
authority for this action. The rating system, it insisted, was required 
to be imposed upon occupation groups according to their degree of 
hazard and could not be applied to separate individual employers 
composing the class. 
The brief filed by the counsel for the coal company cited the con- 
stitution as empowering the legislature “‘to authorize the industrial 
commission to fix rates of contribution by employers to the State 
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insurance fund according to the classification of industry. It clearly 
does not authorize the establishment of a rate in addition theres) 
based upon the individual experience of an employer.” 

The Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, however, speakine 
through Justice Jones, stated that in its opinion the legislative author. 
ity conferred was far more comprehensive than such a construction of 
the constitution would allow. It was evident, the court said, that 
the purpose of the constitutional provision was to provide compensy- 
tion for workmen and to establish a State fund insurance created by 
compulsory contributions from the employer and to be administered 
by the State, and the State in addition was empowered to determine 
the terms and conditions upon which payment should be made from 
such fund. The court also cited that part of the constitutional pro- 
vision relative to the point under consideration, and in doing so noted 
that the legislature had authority to classify, not industries or 
groups in industries, but ‘‘all occupations according to their decree 
of hazard.” There is no doubt, the court observed, that the legisla- 
ture could apply a rating system to groups of employers if it so desired, 
but there was no language in the constitution prohibiting the lecis- 
ture from departing from the group classification if it was determined 
at any time that the group system was inequitable or unwise. The 
legislative authority to ‘‘classify all occupations,” the court said: 

Comprehends a classification of each and every occupation according to the 
degree of hazard affecting the individual occupation engaged in by an employer. 
The various provisions of the constitution connote that meaning; their underlying 
spirit contemplates a purpose not only to provide compensation to workmen and 
their dependents, but to preserve, as far as possible, the factor of safety in the 
conduct of an employer’s particular business, and to prevent loss of life and injuries 
to his employees. That this was the purpose of the constitution was shown by the 
following significant clause: ‘‘Such board shall set aside as a separate fund such 
proportion of the contributions paid by the employers as in its judgment may be 


necessary, * * * to be expended by such board * * * for the investi- 
gation and prevention of industrial accidents and diseases.”’ 


The court, in rendering its opinion, gave a brief history of the 
nature and purpose of the State fund and stated that— 

Those employers who, in the language of the statute, do “‘encourage and stim- 
ulate accident prevention,” are naturally interested that the fund shall not be 
depleted, thereby entailing heavier contributions on their part. It would be in- 
equitable to impose upon the careful employer not only an amount of premium 
sufficient to cover his own individual risk, but also an additional premium neces- 
sary to pay for heavy casualties sustained by other less careful employers. There 
are some individual employers in a group of similar occupations who are more 
diligent than others in the conduct of their particular plant operation, and in the 
prevention of accidents, and by such conduct impose a lesser burden upon the 
State insurance fund. 


The court reverted to the history of the legislative powers derived 
from the State constitution. In the early years following the adop- 
tion of the constitution the legislature, acting under its general police 
powers, confined the classification to groups of industries conducting 
similar businesses, and established a system of rating for such groups. 
On the basis of further experience it later made the provision author- 
izing application of the rating system on a more equitable basis of 
classification, i. e., on the basis of the “individual accident experience.” 

This language, the court held, was “‘clear and explicit.” 

It was pointed out that the classification employed by the com- 
mission embraced two classes, both based upon the accident expe- 
rience: (1) Those employers who carry on their operations with care, 
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and (2) those who, although they may be in the same group, socare- 
lessiy manage their individual businesses as to cause a higher per- 
centage of injuries to theiremployees. The merit of this classification 
is that it assures that employers shall pay into the State fund an 
amount of premium that will substantially cover their own individual 
risks, but it does not impose upon the careful employer the additional 
burden of paying a further and higher premium rate to cover risks 
incurred in a similar business not operated with the same degree of 
care. The court answered the argument advanced by the company, 
namely, that employers in the latter class are sufficiently penalized by 
the imposition of additional awards for failure to comply with specific 
requirements, by saying that this does not always meet the situation, 
since a particular business may be conducted unskillfully where no 
such requirements have been authorized. 

The court was of the opinion that the legislature had adopted a 
reasonable basis for classification of individual occupations according 
to their degree of hazard, by basing its action upon individual acci- 
dent experience, and that the provision (sec. 1465-54, par. 4) was not 
opposed to either the Federal or State constitutions, since the classifi- 
cation was neither unreasonable nor arbitrary. The basis of this 
classification, the court held, has been sustained both by State and 
Federal courts; and it cited the two following decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court in substantiation of this contention. 

In the case of Middleton v. Texas Power & Light Co. (249 U.S. 152), 
it was said: “There is a strong presumption that a legislature under- 
stands and correctly appreciates the needs of its own people, that its 
laws are directed to problems made manifest by experience, and that 
its discriminations are based upon adequate grounds,”’ and in the 
case of Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic Gas Co. (220 U.S. 61), that— 


A classification having some reasonable basis does not offend against that clause 
[the equal protection clause] merely because it is not made with mathematical 
nicety, or because in practice it results in some inequality. * * * When the 
classification in such a law is called in question, if any state of facts reasonably 
can be conceived that would sustain it, the existence of that state of facts at the 
time the law was enacted must be assumed. 


The court therefore denied the writ which sought to prohibit the 
Ohio Industrial Commission from canceling the protection afforded to 
the coal-mining company under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, and from imposing or assessing upon it any rate or premium paid 
to the State fund other than that applicable to the classification of the 
industry to which the coal-mining company belonged. 


——_ oe 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Illinois 


TATISTICS of the experience under the workmen’s compensation 
act of Illinois during 1929 are presented in the thirteenth annual 
report of the Illinois Department of Labor for the year ending June 
30,1930. The accident record and compensation payments are sum- 
marized in the two tables following. ‘Table 1 shows the number of 
compensable fatal and nonfatal accidents reported to the administra- 
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tion, 1917 to 1929, while Table 2 shows the distribution by industria] 
groups for 1929. 


TABLE 1.—COMPENSABLE FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN ILLINOIS, 19)7 
1929 . 








Number of accidents Number of accid:; 





Non- Non- 
Fatal fatal Total Fatal fatal 





36, 268 | 36, 760 53, 529 
37,618 | 38, 247 51, 639 
37, 754 | 38, 289 “ch Mi ty. bap all Pap re (1) 

49 988 | 50, 585 20 | 53, 263 
43,024 | 43, 522 || 192: pe 7 | 54, 083 
46,238 | 46,772 f 55, 452 
61,135 | 61,810 





























1 Data not available. 


TABLE 2.—FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN ILLINOIS, BY INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, 1929 











; — ~ _ ———————— 
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Number of accidents | Number of accidents 








Industry group Industry group 


Fatal voome Total | Fatal — 





Agriculture ae 202 || Trade and finance 47 

Mining, quarrying, petro- Professional service_____.____. 10 
leum and other extractive Governmental service 22 
industries 8, 280 || Services, not otherwise clas- 

Manufacturing sified 

Construction . Industry not reported_____. 

Transportation and storage _ - ' 

Communication 300 een, beee..........- 
































Table 3 shows the number of compensable accident cases closed 
during 1929, regardless of the year in which they occurred, by extent 
of disability, the total amount of compensation paid for each class 
of disability, and the average amount per case. 

At least 78.9 per cent of the total amount of compensation was 
paid for injuries resulting in death or permanent disability or dis- 
figurement, although of the total number of accidents, 71.9 per cent 
resulted in temporary disability only. 


TABLE 3.—COMPENSABLE ACCIDENT CASES IN ILLINOIS CLOSED DURING 1929 AND 
AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 








Amount of compensation paid 
Extent of disability - 
Total Average per 








nad cmeG Lon 5. 2 nlp k Ob ath ceebes Vena net Cokes opines “a 606 $1, 631, 510 
Permanent total 14 61, 187 
Permanent partial and disfigurement (with or without 

temporary total) 6, 758, 934 
Temporary total only 38, 796 1, 821, 575 
Temporary partial only 322 18, 391 
Not otherwise classified ! 628 421, 878 
RS a i td Wee a Ee 4 2 355 





54, 390 10, 713, 830 














! Includes combinations, such as temporary total combined with temporary partial. 
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Pennsylvania 


AN INTERESTING comparison of the distribution of compensation 
benefits awarded during 1931 to industrial workers in Pennsylvania 
appeared in the April, 1932, issue of Labor and Industry, the official 
publication of the Department of Labor and Industry.’ 

Less than 8 per cent of the total working population of the State 
are employed in the coal-mining industry, but the compensation cost 
during the year amounted to $6,105,397, or 43.1 per cent of the total 
compensation cost for all industries. The second largest amount, 
$3 460,222, or 24.4 per cent of all awards, was charged to the manu- 
facturing industry, which employs about 33 per cent of the working 
population. The construction and contracting industry ranked 
third, with $1,919,873, or 13.5 per cent of the total awards; it gives 
employment to about 7 per cent of the working population. 

Table 4 shows the amount and per cent of compensation awards 
for 1931, by industrial groups. 


TaBLE 4.—COM PENSATION AWARDED IN PENNSYLVANIA DURING 1931, BY INDUS- 
TRIAL GROUPS 























Amount of | Per cent 
Industry compensa- of total 
tion cost 

A Ne eT ee eee ee eee | $6, 105, 397 43.1 
Sa ES a ape epee oP Rae 3, 460, 222 24.4 
Construction and contracting -_......-.._..._---- 1, 919, 873 13.5 
Nee TT os nina dabinsnons ee 628, 497 4.4 
‘Transportation and public utilities__..__._..._____-__-. 611, 573 4.3 
es tenn eae cadeac@enewaorkee can ¢ seme 595, 816 4.2 
EEE ESTER TRE (ere Pet oy Ce Pe ee eee ee 567, 491 4.0 
uarrying and mining other than coal_____-___----__-. 207, 068 1.5 
Bee et As eee tie 80, 616 .6 
_ Se VE Fins gahansSthantakuk, rik 14, 176, 553 100. 0 





An analysis by causes shows that 25.2 per cent of the total awards, 
or $3,569,988, was due to injuries caused by falling objects. Falls 
of persons was responsible for 14.2 per cent, or $2,011,594; cars and 
engines for 9.6 per cent, or $1,367,073; handling objects for 9.2 per 
cent, or $1,297,769; working machinery for 8 per cent, or $1,141,040; 
and motor vehicles for 7.1 per cent, or $1,007,471. 


Wyoming 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Department of Wyo- 
ming for the calendar year 1931 contains several tables covering the 
experience of the State industrial accident fund during the year. 

The department received reports of 2,197 accidents, of which 26 
were fatal, 48 caused permanent partial disability, 883 caused tem- 
porary total disability, and 1,240 involved medical service only. Coal 
mining, as the leading industry, paying 39.3 per cent of the total 
premiums received in 1931, was responsible for the largest number of 
accidents and a high degree of severity. It is charged with 15 fatali- 
ties, 18 permanent partial disabilities, and 412 temporary total dis- 
abilities, but with only 31 medicel-aid cases. Road and street con- 
struction industry ranked second, both in number of accidents and in 





od ee ~- relating to 1931 compensation in Pennsylvania were published in Labor Review for April 
ay, 1932. 
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premium payments, which were 11.2 per cent of the total. 


charged with 1 fatality, 6 permanent 
disabilities, and 142 medical-aid cases. 

The fund shows a balance of $578,698.63 on December 31, 193] 
as against $577,209.39 for the previous year, an increase of $1,489.94 
The total amount of premiums collected, including service and policing 
charge, was $331,691.90 and the amount of administrative expense 
during the year was $21,187.68, making the cost of administering: the 
State fund 6.4 per cent of the premiums paid. 

Table 5 shows the number of claims allowed during the year by the 
State courts and the total costs for these claims. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF CLAIMS AND AMOUNTS AWARDED UNDER WYOMING Work. 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1931, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 








Extent of disability 


Number 
of cases 


Compensation 
awarded 





Permanent total disability 
Permanent partial disability 
Temporary total disability 


Total 


550 
74 
396 

1, 591 


$65, 430. 38 
10, 454. 36 
61, 922. 09 

114, 751. 44 





Amount of 
other awards 


1 $3, 300. 00 





2, 611 


252, 558. 27 


—— 


Total amount 


awarded 


$68, 730, 38 
10, 454. 36 
61, 922. 09 

114, 751. 44 


2 325, 854. 94 











? 73, 296. 67 





1 Funeral expenses. ' 
? Includes medical and hospital service, $63,115.37; investigations and witness fees, $6,881.30. 


Manitoba 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba, 
Canada, for 1931 reviews the experience under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act for the calendar year 1931 and presents a detailed 
analysis of the final accident record for 1930. 

The total number of accidents reported to the board by the various 
groups of employers during 1930 and 1931 is as follows: 


TABLE 6.—ACCIDENTS REPORTED ae IN 1930 AND 1931 BY EMPLOYING 
ROU 





Number of accidents 





1931 





1,114 


City of Winnipeg 

General body of eres 
Winnipeg Electric Co 
Dominion Government 














10, 329 | 








The total figures show a decrease for 1931 of 19.9 per cent. The 
most marked decrease occurred in the operation of steam railways, 
where the reduction amounted to 30.4 per cent, while the genera! 
body of employers, which was responsible for more than 70.8 per 
cent of all reported accidents during 1931, experienced a decrease of 
of 20.6 per cent. 
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Fatal accidents: showed a decrease of 21.2 per cent for 1931 as 
compared with 1930, a total of 41 fatalities bemg reported for 1931 
against 52 for 1930. 





—_— or 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in Japan 


HE scope of the provisions for compensation for industrial acci- 

dents, under the Japanese factory act of 1911, has been consider- 
ably broadened by recent legislation setting up a comprehensive 
yorkmen’s compensation insurance system for Japan.! 

The workmen’s compensation law of April 1, 1931, which became 
effective on that date, covers quarrying, public and private con- 
struction, transportation, and ‘‘any other dangerous works” or those 
specified by imperial ordinance as inimical to health. Employers in 
such enterprises are obliged to pay to injured employees or their legal 
representatives, compensation for injury, disease, or death resulting 
from the employment, according to the schedule of benefits promul- 
gated in an ordinance of January 1, 1932. 

Employers are obliged to insure their accident compensation risk 
in a Government workmen’s compensation insurance fund provided 
for by the act. Premium rates are established in an enforcing ordi- 
nance dated February 18, 1932. 





1U, 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports 
Washington, Apr, 11, 1932, p. 113. 
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Business Activities of German Labor Unions! 


CTIVITIES of the German labor unions may be divided jnto 
three main groups—political activities, improvement of |; bor 
conditions, and business activities. 

The business activities of German labor unions have in the course 
of time become many and varied, and in several fields of industry 
and trade more or less serious competition is offered to private en- 
terprises. This situation is the result not of a one or two years’ 
mushroom growth but of a steady expansion over a period of years, 
The unions have acquired business experience at the same time as 
they have fought for political power. Now they have both and are 
prepared to use them to fight any attempts to curb their activities, 
All indications point to the fact that the union leaders and the rank 
and file of members favor the continuation of the present policy of 
participation in business, and it is not likely to be abandoned but, 
on the contrary, carried even further. 


Membership and Characteristics of German Trade-Unions 


IN ORDER té6 understand better the nature and extent of their activ- 
ities, especially in the business field, it is necessary to describe briefly 
each chief group of unions. 

The German Federation of Labor Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsband) is the leading national group of labor unions. At 
the end of 1930 it had 5,178,832 members, of whom 4,716,000 were 
wage earners and 462,263 were salaried employees. The federation 
is composed of 31 national unions, which together have 13,572 locals. 
Unions of wage earners predominate in the federation, and among the 
strongest of them is the Metal Workers’ Union, with almost a million 
members. The more conservative salaried employees have not been 
attracted by the federation on account of its socialistic tendencies, 
and this explains their relatively small numerical réle in the total 
membership of the federation. 

The German Association of Labor Unions (Deutscher Gewerkscha/ts- 
bund) at the end of 1930 had 1,361,383 members, of whom 769,863 
were wage earners and 591,520 were salaried employees. It is made 
up of 18 different national unions, with 6,013 locals. This association 
is generally spoken of as the “Christian Unions Association.” |t is 
not a close-knit union like the federation, but has more of the c)h:'- 
acter of a loose federation of independent national labor unions. ‘|! !ie 
principal union within its membership is the German National Union 
of Salaried Employees (Deutsch-Nationaler Handlungsgehilfenverba:) 








! Report by C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, dated June 13, 1932. 
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hich has over 400,000 members and is one of the strongest and most 
active unions of salaried employees in the country. 

' The Federation of German Workmen, Salaried and Civil Service 
Employees (Gewerkschaftsring deutscher Arbeiter- Angestellten- und 
Beamtenverbénde) is made up of the Hirsch-Duncker unions, so called 
from the names of their founders. Its members at the beginning of 
1931 numbered 596,673, of whom 198,175 were laborers and 398,498 
were salaried employees; 22 national unions with 1,569 locals com- 
prise its membership. Politically it is closely affiliated with the 
Democratic Party and has been able to send its head director to the 
Reichstag. The strength of the federation, which is a member of a 
new international labor union known as the International Association 
of Neutral Labor Unions, lies in the Association of Salaried Employees 
(Gewerkschaftsbund der Angestellten), which is a clerical employees’ 
ynion with about 320,000 members. 

There are nine national unions of workmen’s councils (with 193,340 
members, of whom 121,846 are workers and the rest are salaried em- 
ployees). Of these, the Federation of Patriotic Workers (Reichsbund 
paterlindischer Arbeiter- und Werkvereine), with some 60,000 members, 
is the largest. These workmen’s councils are made up of people who 
were not trade-unionists, and this form of organization is favored by 
by open-shop employers. :, 

About 66,000 workmen, belonging to five national associations, 
comprise the rather weak communistic opposition association known 
as the Revolutionire Gewerkschafts-Opposition. Individual members 
form the nucleus of communism in German factories. 


Scope of Business Activities 


Ir 1s not always easy to distinguish between the public service 
and commercial activities of the German labor unions. Enterprises 
conducted by them, however, which do have a definite, profit-making 
commercial character are quite numerous and consist largely of the 
following groups: Real estate, insurance, banking, printing and pub- 
lishing, and construction and building. 

Real estate—It is estimated that the labor unions own between 
150 and 200 headquarters buildings in Germany, of which the German 
Federation of Labor Unions alone controls 132. Some of these build- 
ings, such as the headquarters of the federation in Berlin and the 
skyscraper of the German National Union of Salaried Employees in 
Hamburg, are magnificent structures and as lavishly furnished as 
those Lalgaping to any big private business enterprise. The new 
administration building of the Metal Workers’ Union in Berlin cost 
about 2,000,000 marks? ($476,000). In one of the suburbs of 
Berlin the Union of the Neutral Clerical Employees owns an estate 
upon which it has built administrative offices and a block of apart- 
ment houses for the members, in addition to a hotel for young people. 
The German National Union of Salaried Employees bought an old 
castle in Thuringia and erected there a modern athletic field. In 
addition to this, it owns more than 75 urban properties in some 
50 German cities and about four or five buildings in foreign capitals. 

Insurance.—As is well known, the vast majority of German workers 
and employees are included in the compulsory sickness insurance 





? Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par = 23.8 cents. 
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system of the Federal Government. This limits the opportunities 
for private enterprises to enter this particular field of social insurance 

However, in the case of insurance of a strictly commercial char:ctey 
the Hirsch-Duncker, the Christian unions, and the socialistic ( rerman 
Federation of Labor Unions in the last decade have played a promi. 
nent réle. The federation operates two insurance companies. Tho 
first is known as the People’s Cooperative Insurance Stock Co. and 
it does life insurance business mainly. The insurance in force gt 
the end of 1931 totaled 888,000,000 marks ($211,344,000) as com. 
pared to 581,000,000 marks ($138,278,000) at the end of 1928. This 
is a very satisfactory showing, especially when it is considered that 
the socialistic unions have far more workingmen than clerical em. 
ployees and the workingman is not so apt as a salaried employee to 
take out a subsidiary policy. The other insurance company js 
known as the Self-help Fire & Property Insurance Stock Co., and 
its principal activities are in the field of fire and property insurance. 

The German Association of Labor Unions and its member unions 
are very active in the insurance field. One of the prominent life 
insurance companies of the association is the German Life & Utility 
Insurance Stock Co., which on January 1, 1931, had policies in force 
totaling 246,000,000 marks ($58,548,000). The other company of 
the association specializes in fire, automobile, and burglary insurance 
and is known as the German Life Insurance Stock Co. The previ- 
ously mentioned German National Union of Salaried Employees, 
numerically strongest and politically most influential member of 
the German Association of Labor Unions, has organized a group of 
insurance companies known as the German Chain of Insurance 
Companies which dates back to the year 1913. The newer 
branches of the company were founded in 1924, 1926, and 1927, life 
insurance being the oldest. In 1929 the amount of life insurance 
in force was 306,000,000 marks ($72,828,000) and in 1930 it was 
347,000,000 marks ($82,586,400). A remarkable success has been 
made by the sickness insurance branch of the German National 
Union of Salaried Employees known as the German Sickness In- 
surance Society, since it had only 14,395 policies in force in 1926, 
which number increased to 94,181 in 1930. During the same years 
the number of persons covered by these policies jumped from 29,506 
to 172,493. Since this insurance is not participated in by members 
of the union, it is fairly obvious that the clients of the German 
Sickness Insurance Society consist largely of the middle-class people 
and Government officials. The fire, burglary, accident, and liability 
business of the insurance society is not so large and important as 
the life and sickness branches. 

The life insurance company of the Hirsch-Duncker unions is an 
even more pronounced type of business establishment than similar 
companies of the other unions. It is known as the German World 
Life Insurance Stock Co., the shares of which are not entirely owned 
by the unions. Insurance policies in force amounted to 57,000,(00 
marks ($13,566,000) in 1930, as compared to 53,000,000 marks 
($12,614,000) in 1929. 

Banking.—Practically all of the labor unions operate savings 
departments which are noteworthy in that they compete not against 
private business but against the regular municipal savings banks. 
Although the latter in many cases are in the hands, or at least under 
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the control, of socialist-minded city governments, the unions have 
established their own savings departments. On the whole, the 
latter have not been particularly successful, as the total deposits 
of the individual unions have rarely been higher than 50,000,000 
marks ($11,900,000). The German National Union of Salaried 
Employees stated in its 1930 report that the deposits of its members 
in the savings department amounted to nearly 50,000,000 marks 
($11,900,000). Since the union is represented in nearly every Ger- 
man city, the service offered by its savings department compares 
rather favorably with that of the large branch banks or the municipal 
savings banks. A number of the other labor unions have also smaller 
savings departments and banking institutions, but almost all of them 
are of little importance from the business standpoint. For instance, 
the National Farm Workers’ Union (member of the Hirsch-Duncker 
(o. group) founded in 1923 a bank known as the German People’s 
Banking Stock Co. and the railway workers founded in 1922 a bank 
called the German Trade Union Bank, both of which still exist. 

Of far greater importance than the savings departments of the 
unions are the regular banks which they have founded and control. 
The largest of these is the Banking Stock Co. for Wage Earners, 
Salaried Employees, and Officials, popularly called the Labor Bank, 
which belongs to the German Federation of Labor Unions. It has 
branches in 20 of the large German cities and agents in 145 other 
towns, the total business in 1930 and 1931 being 3,000,000,000 marks 
($714,000,000). Its board of directors is largely made up of the high 
officials of the unions. In its business administrative council there 
are representatives of 21 different trade-unions. The leaders claim 
that the policy of the bank is conducted on sound business principles, 
and this statement seems to be justified since the bank weathered 
the financial storm of last July very well. It-has purchased control 
of a mortgage bank in Hildesheim (Province of Hanover) known as 
the Hanover Land Credit Bank. This transaction aroused a great 
storm of protest, and critics of the Labor Bank held that the labor 
unions have little justifiable interest in the land-mortgage business. 
However, the directors of the bank thought otherwise. 

The second largest labor bank is the German People’s Banking 
Stock Co. founded by the German Association of Labor Unions, 
with 10 members on its board of directors representing the various 
unions. The bank’s turnover in 1930 was 481,000,000 marks 
($114,478,000) ; it is not expected, however, that the 1931 report will 
be so favorable, since the Ruhr district, where the bank “has its 
main office (Essen), has been severely hit by the depression. 

The third bank is known as the German Economy Bank and is a 
subsidiary of the Hirsch-Duncker group. Its board of directors is 
not so strictly controlled by the unions. In 1931 the turnover 
amounted to only 81,000,000 marks ($19,278,000) and the dividend 
was passed after having remained at 8 per cent for the past seven 
years. Deposits dropped from 21,000,000 marks ($4,998,000) to 
17,000,000 marks ($4,046,000) in 1931. 

In close connection with other banking institutions, the national 
associations of labor unions, such as the German Federation of Labor 
Unions, etc., have organized their own auditing and accounting firms 
which are merely engaged in the examination and auditing of the 
business establishments of the trade-unions. 
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Publishing and printing.—In the early stages of their develop nen; 
the unions established large printing and publishing houses. 7), 
was for the reason that their work among the working classes ys. 
mainly carried on with the help of newspapers, magazines, pam))|ilets 
etc., and they wanted to print and publish this material themsoelye, 
to save profits which otherwise would have been made by private 
printers. 

The German Federation of Labor Unions controls its own publish. 


ing and printing house in Berlin. Apparently this house has expinded 
its business far beyond the realms of the unions themselves, since it js 
reported to be engaged in real-estate operations, accounting and 
auditing, and even in banking. In its regular business the house 


publishes and prints trade-union literature, such as books, magazines, 
and several weeklies. In addition, it furnishes its members wit! two 
well-known books per month. 

The Hirsch-Duncker unions in 1928 purchased a printing house jn 
Berlin which, according to reliable information, depends for about 75 
per cent of its business on orders from outside of the unions. Another 
printing concern controlled by this group is the Berlin Sieben Stile 
Verlags und Druckerei G. m. b. H., which publishes mainly the union 
cede as well as books considered worthy of the interest of the 
union members and apt to further their politico-economic aims. 

The Christian unions control only one large newspaper, Der 
Deutsche, published in Berlin, and a few scientific, political, and 
economic periodicals. Due to their rather loose structure, these 
unions have not gone into the publishing business as much as the 
federation. Their sympathy with the existing order tends to explain 
the fact that its members largely read the satinady daily and weekly 
newspapers. Agitation and propaganda are not characteristic of the 
Christian unions, and their demand for publicity and propaganda 
literature of the political type is therefore not very great. 

The German National Union of Salaried Employees controls a 
publishing and printing establishment in Hamburg under the name of 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt Aktiengesellschaft. It had a turnover 
in 1930 of 7,800,000 marks ($1,856,400), having published in that 
year 34 books and several periodicals. In 1928 the Hanseatisc lhe 
Verlagsanstalt purchased the Munich publishing firm of Georg Muller 
Verlag Aktiengesellschaft, which publishes principally conservative 
books and does an annual business of over 8,000,000 marks ($1,{()4,- 
000). Finally, the union operates a monthly book service for its 
membefs somewhat similar to that of a well-known American 
company. 

Construction and building —The building activities of the unions 
began after the World War, and all three federal associations have 
cores the construction field through subsidiary companies controlled 
by them. 

The Gagfah (Gemeinniitzige Aktiengesellschaft fiir Angestellten 
Heimstétten) is mainly controlled by the German National Union of 
Salaried Employees, but some of the shares are also owned by tlic 
socialistic and democratic clerical employees’ unions. From 1‘)! 
until 1930 the Gagfah built 26,740 apartments in 255 German cities. 
The turnover in 1930 was 1,000,000,000 marks ($238,000,000), a sum 
of considerable importance if compared with the turnover of privite 
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construction firms. The capital has been progressively raised from 
500,000 marks ($119,000) until it is now 6,000,000 ($1,428,000). 

Another large building association is the Dewog (Deutsche Wohn- 
ungsfirsorge A. G. fiir Beamte, Angestellte und Arbeiter) and its 
subsidiary company, the Gehag (Gemeinniitzige Heimstdatten Spar- und 
Bau-Aktiengesellschaft), both of which are entirely controlled by 
the unions of the German Federation of Labor Unions. In 1929 the 
Gehag raised its capital to 1,000,000 marks ($238,000) and in the 
same year the Dewog to 3,000,000 marks ($714,000). Up to 1929, 
they had both built 20,000 apartments. 

The Hirsch-Duncker unions are in the construction field with their 
Heimat, Gemeinniitzige Bau- und Siedlungs-Aktiengesellschaft, which 
up to 1930 had constructed 10,294 apartments in some 44 German 
cities. The capital was raised in 1930 from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 
marks ($238,000 to $1,190,000). 

The active réle of the labor unions in construction has aroused 
much protest from private firms, and the whole question has furnished 


' much fuel to the German political fire. 


Miscellaneous activities—There are a number of industries and 
trades in which the German labor unions have taken some interest, 
but they are of such small importance financially that they are not 
mentioned here. It may be of interest, however, to state that the 
German Federation of Labor Unions is reported to own a bicycle 
factory, an Office equipment and stationery manufacturing firm, and 
to be interested in automobile service stations. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in June, 1932 


Lyne regarding industrial disputes in the United States for June 
1932, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 
below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lastin: 
than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, {929 
1930, and 1931, the number of workers involved and man-days |os; 
for these years and for each of the months, January, 1930, to June. 
1932, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end 
of each month and the number of workers involved. The number 
of man-days lost as given in the last column of the table refers {o {ho 
estimated number of working-days lost by workers involved in (is. 
putes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 
TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF F\cy 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1930, TO JUNE, 1932, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK. 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS, 1927 TO 1931 


lesg 








Number of workers in- = ‘ 

volved in disputes man 

? 
i n 

Month and year disput 
Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at | exist 
in month end of in month end of 101 
| Or year month or year month 


Number of disputes 














1927: ° ah 734 | TiS hath 349, 434 
1928: inlined aa Gob iiaes 629 | 2a 257, 145 | 
1929: , ' 903 fae 230, 453 | 
1930: ‘ a : Pie 653 158, 114 | 
1931: Ee ee Vee ae cuubeniehat 894 owe 279, 299 | 
| 
January Ferre - 9, 240 5, 316 | 
“EN NPS? 37, 480 6, 683 
i RS EY: J oat K 15, 017 5, 957 | 
[TS alain eat } é 6, 379 5, 840 | 

NE Vita Piprin Aes . oe 9, 329 4, 386 | 
14, 011 8,311 | 
14, 308 4, 815 
EP NE RIE BA. Oe 3 15, 902 7, 131 | 
September ; 16, 337 13, 778 | 
8 SR te IR BEB PP EE 7 10, 858 16, 007 
November 2¢ 4, 390 7, 759 
December ; 4, 863 5, 144 | 





10, 150 2, 905 
20, 473 10, 677 
26, 453 28, 012 
27, 135 22, 687 
28, 000 15, 603 
18, 795 15, 223 
49, 434 56, 683 
11, 019 14, 759 
36, 092 37, 427 
34, 384 29, 380 
13, 219 13, 690 
4, 145 1, 318 


li, 105 4, 648 
31, 140 28, 691 
31, 966 11, 660 
17, 707 20, 066 
45, 244 50, 196 
12, 452 22, 871 

















1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 2 gives by industry, the number of strikes beginning in April, 
May, and June, 1932, and the number of workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1932 

















Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industrial group ove BE Flee bis 

April May June April May June 
Bakers oe na ao hase aa. 3 12 Sal a aapneip anit eodahaindy 33 1, 129 | Seeccecsnsa 
Barbers -o---2----- -ccce —— em I 1 | 3 | 1, 000 2, 500 850 
Brewery and soft-drink workers__.......__|_______ Re ee aoe 10 ere ree 
Dullding Weegee. - -...-........5....-.. 19 19 5 3, 205 31, 253 158 
Chauffeurs and teamsters________ 4 7 4 529 408 404 
i I ipadinddnescibandnendeddsloatinedsasitiescenina. OE re, eR 30 
pe ES : 9 12 8 752 5, 139 469 
DEON SON so . chatewecendscceeshe 1 3 1 47 850 | 15 
Food workers.............---- 2 1 1 90 4 7 
oo eee ae 2 BD tnceicnmn. 47 |) a 
II on ie 5 oh re cten enn 2 = ae cageiale TP loncnctuenssleosuehiaiohes 
—T | ae ape a Ss a ERE 8 ert ia enier 
Light, heat, power, and water________. I Recalbesoseauptaneasl ok a aes 
Longshoremen and freight handlers ise rs 1 5 fer 40 
Lumber, timber, and mill work._______- { os 1 ye  eeemseas i) 
Motal trades..............-.....--..--. 1 2 1 70 257 | 200 
Dt didiittiintesresdesreiehbatmarserns 8 4 3 7, 555 1, 090 | 5, 200 

Motion-picture operators, actors, and | 
theatrical workers__........._____- na 1 2 ee 57 ) 
Paper and paper-goods workers----- Ai veuatened 2 O becc zeta 743 | 825 
Printing and publishing ___________- ‘ ver Saree Se, Es ee 45 
Shipbullding...s......--..-.: ; _ 5 a nh — 
GUNG: .. SG eetetect ou. a RS ie OS SS 32 ee aS fh EASES ERAT 
Municipal workers_-----_-_-. 1 j. ime 2 Sf, aE. | 3, 000 
A 5 4 5 1, 048 135 | 609 
ES TR a aR. 1 RD 8 i — ny gle gy EE ee 
Other occupations.__---__- 5 | 8 | 6 1, 407 936 | 528 
Tutt ae Speen) } | 

Total. _.... 73 81 | 46| 17,707 | 45,244) 12,452 





Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in June, 
1932, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NU MBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, 1932, CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Number of disputes beginning in June, 1932, 
involving— 





| 

: 

spdustele} group Gand | 2and | 100and | 500and | 1,000and 
under under under under 


under 20) "100 500 1,000 5,000 




















workers workers | workers | workers | workers 
ES SESE ee eee Seem Pee 2 gy SS Saee es 
iAP ISS EAD vgs Sak 2 ; 2 | 3 | Pinkett Menasha : ed 
Chauffeurs and teamsters__......_._..____- shee 1 | 1 2 bea ‘ 
A TTS AE, ETITE ‘ Sk yieeieaal D Diitvasncise ti<ennttincahedctiinces 
aie china cuiadipadentin whe denaite-aniiie 3 | 3 isa Rig atot ade auscs 
RE RR Rea a ae ty einen a ee ee Pee ee 8 ve eee See, Se 
AE aR AR RR a aed J TERE. ER EE ES 
Longshoremen and freight handlers........... | PP renote Tees Se 
Lumber, timber, and mill work__.........________ SES Ee ee 
EE nc. oc hdsinagkécncanecksovhenaan ninatincciheete te aiadaarn Rr Se eee 
i a ESE RA ee a ae ny eens, Oe I SR Soret 2 
Paper and paper-goods workers. ___._.._...______ eo Sees SPRY 1 | 1 i See 
nn Ee dad Es: PY AS HORE REE 
i” RENN SE a a Sa OTe ee 1 1 
ETS AE SIRE TIT LR, HE “NR 2 | 0 REO EE ae 
I esl a. cece cuamsint anthadlineus 1 | 3 | a a Ete. 
| 
RS ES Se ae 9 17 | 14 | 3 | 3 
} j } 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes endin« in 
June, 1932, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JUNE, 1932, BY INDUS Pp} i 
GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION = 








ne 


Classified duration of strikes ending in | 
1932 





Industrial group One-half Over one- 


half and 
ae Or | Jess than 
1 month 








Building trades 

Chauffeurs and teamsters.____________ 
SS a ow ; 

. . » | Jase 

Food workers__________ - 

Iron mond steel 





ee and paper-goods workers_ __. 
Shipbuilding 

Municipal workers 

, 

Other occupations 











Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1932 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised his good offices in connection with 74 labor disputes during 
June, 1932. These disputes affected a known total of 15,733 ein- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, thie 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers direc ‘tly 
and indirectly involved. 

There were 18 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 
completion of construction. 

On July 1, 1932, there were 39 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 46 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 85. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Colorado Industrial Commission Disapproves Wage Reduction 
in Coal Industry 


HE Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. notified the Industrial Commission 

of Colorado of its intention to reduce by 15 per cent, effective 
June 16, 1932, the wages and salaries of all employees of the company 
and its subsidiaries, except the employees of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Railway Co. (members of the railroad brotherhoods). 

Stating that they were unable to earn a living even at the present 
wages, 695 employees of the company signed a petition protesting 
any reduction in wages. 

The commission held hearings at Walsenburg, June 13, 1932, and 
at Trinidad, June 14, 1932. At these hearings the company gave the 
following reasons for making the proposed reduction in the wages of 
its employees: 

The employer contends that it operates the largest steel plant in the West and 
is the largest producer of coal in Colorado; that the steel plants operating in the 
eastern part of the United States have made a reduction of 15 per cent in the 
wages of their employees; that therefore it is necessary that this company make 
alike reduction in order to meet competition; that many of the eastern steel plants 
ship their products to the Pacific coast through the Panama Canal and undersell 
the Colorado manufacturers of steel; that there is not as large a demand for iron 
and steelin the West as there is in the eastern part of our country, due in a large 
measure to a much smaller population; that under present conditions this com- 
pany finds it impossible to ship any of its products east of the Missouri River; 
that 50 per cent of the coal produced in its mines is used in the steel plant in 
Colorado; that there is no market in Denver for southern Colorado coal, because 
lignite coal is cheaper and has the advantage of lower freight rates, and that 
competition in coal from the nonunion coal fields of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
other nonunion coal fields makes it impossible to sell coal in many places where 
it was sold in former years; that it has more employees than jobs; that many of 
its coal mines are shut down permanently; that it is necessary to make the pro- 
posed reduction if it is to continue to operate its mines; that this 15 per cent 
reduction includes the executive officers and all the employees except the em- 
ployees of the Colorado & Wyoming Railroad, who are members of the railroad 
brotherhoods. 


Many of the employees testified that they earned only from $25 
to $55 a month under the present wage scales, and that 1t would be 
impossible for them to live if their wages were reduced 15 per cent as 
proposed—a statement which was borne out by a number of wage 
statements examined by the commission. The commission also found 
that a large majority of these employees were married men with from 
two to six children, and that many were in debt to the company store. 

The findings of the commission are as follows: 

We can see some reason why a reduction in the wages of the employees of the 


steel plant might possibly be justified; however, we can not see any reason for 
or justice in the proposition to reduce the wages of the employees in the coal 
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mines 15 per cent, when the evidence shows these men are not receiving a iving 
wage under the present wage scale. We can not understand how they ea) |j,, 
if the proposed reduction in the wage scale is put into effect. The Colorad, Fuel 
& Iron Co. is the first company to propose this 15 per cent reduction in \ ages 
Naturally, its action will force the other bituminous coal mine operators {,, do 
the same thing. Since this notice was filed with the commission by this co1))).),, 
we have received several proposals for wage reductions from the large producers 
of bituminous coal. The condition existing among these miners is dep|0y})), 
and will be much worse when this reduction is put into effect; slowly the ¢oq| 
miner is being driven into industrial slavery. If the coal companies would nake 
an effort to stabilize coal prices and would discontinue the cutting of pric s, it 
would seem to us that they could pay a living wage to their employees, and, jy 
a measure, lighten the human price of coal. 

The employer informs the commission that the 15 per cent reduction inclides 
the executive officers of the company as well as the men employed in the tines. 
We do not believe it is fair or just to reduce the wages of the men receiving less 
than a living wage and then reduce the salaries of the executive officers 61\|y jy, 
the same per cent. The officers are undoubtedly receiving large salaries ajid jf 
the company wishes to reduce expenses we would suggest that it should firs 
reduce the salaries of those men who can stand a reduction of a much larger yer 
cent than the men who are not making a living wage. 


The award of the commission, rendered June 17, 1932, disapproved 
the proposed reduction. 








COOPERATION 





District of Columbia Credit Union Law 


HE incorporation of credit unions within the District of Columbia 

is provided for by Public Act No. 190, approved June 23, 1932. 
At the beginning of 1931 there were 32 States ' which had authorized 
the formation of credit unions, and during the year three additional 
States 2 enacted legislation on the subject. The District of Columbia 
law is therefore the thirty-sixth enactment in this field. 

This new law follows the general form of the credit union laws 
passed in the various States. Its only unusual feature is that whereas 
without exception the other credit union laws prohibit loans to any 
except members of the organization, the District of Columbia law 
includes among the duties of the board of directors that of determin- 
ing the ‘‘maximum loans other than loans to members.” 

An analysis of the act is given below: 


Crepit Union Act or District or COLUMBIA 


Scope and purpose.—Promotion of thrift among members and creation of a 
source of eredit for them for provident purposes. 

Number who may organize.—Seven or more persons residing in the District or 
employed therein. 

Filing articles of incorporation.—With recorder of deeds. 

limitation on membership.—Restricted to groups whose members reside, do 
business, or are employed in the District, and either have a common bond of 
occupation or association or reside within a well-defined neighborhood or com- 
munity. 

Value of share.—Not to exceed $10. 

Stock ownership per member.—Not to exceed 200 shares. 

Management.—N ot less than 5 directors, credit committee of not less than 3, 
and supervisory committee of 3. Officers to be president, vice president, clerk, 
and treasurer (last two may be combined), elected by and from directors. No 
director or committee member may receive any compensation for his services. 

Investment of funds.—May invest not to exceed 25 per cent of capital in shares 
of building and loan associations and of other credit unions, and in any invest- 
ment legal for savings banks and trust funds. 

Right to borrow.—Restricted to amount not exceeding 40 per cent of ‘paid-in 
and unimpaired capital.’ 

Meetings.—Annually, in January. Special meetings as by-laws provide. 

Voting —Each member one vote. 

_ Vote by proxy.—Prohibited, but an organization which is a member may cast 
its vote through a delegate. 

Loans.—For provident purposes only. Application must be on form provided, 
and must state purpose for which desired, and security, if any, offered. All 
members of credit committee must be present, and loans must be approved by a 
majority of the committee. 

Maximum amount of loan.—Unsecured, $50. 





bes For on of lezislation relating to credit societies in these 32 States see Bulletin No. 531 of this 
ureau (Ch. 7, 
? Arkansas (Acts of 1931, No. 161), Colorado (Acts of 1931, ch. 80), and Ohio (Acts of 1931, p. 581). 
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Security for loans.—Indorsed note or assignment of shares is accepted as se 
rity. 

Loans to and tndorsements by directors, officers, and members of commitices — 
Loans only to amount of shares; indorsements prohibited. 

Interest on loans.—Not to exceed 1 per cent a month, computed on iinpaiq 
balances. 

Reserve fund.—Shall consist of all entrance fees and fines, plus 20 per coy 
of net earnings each year. 

Dividends.—Payable annually on recommendation of directors, on all paid-y 
shares outstanding. 

Taxation.—Exempt except for real estate taxes and license tax of $15 per vegy. 

Use of name “ credit union.’’—Prohibited unless organized under act, in whic} 
case it must be used. 


Cu. 


1 
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Condition of Labor Banks, June, 1932 


N JUNE 30, 1932, only 7 labor banks were still in operation. 
These had combined deposits of $22,662,514 and total resources 
of $28,564,797. This is a decrease of 4 banks since the same date of 
1931. During the year the Federation Bank & Trust Co. at New 
York City, the Labor National Bank at Jersey City, the American 
Bank at Toledo, and the Labor National Bank at Three Forks, Mont., 
closed. It is reported in the press, however, that the first named of 
the above banks has reorganized and applied for permission to begin 
business again. 
The details for the various banks, shown in the following table, 
were furnished by Prof. J. Douglas Brown, Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University. 


CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS, JUNE 30, 1932 








| 
| 


Total re- 
sources 


Name and location of bank Deposits 





Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Louis, Mo $197, 486 
Labor National Bank, Paterson, N. J..-.-..----------- 163, 692 
Amalgamated Bank ef New York, N. Y 577 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, D. C 1 157, 917 
Union National Bank, Newark, N.J_.._...-----.------ 212, 447 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill 151, 277 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind_ 22, 500 


005, 806 | 22, 


$6, 482, 523 
5, 708, 400 
5, 587, 168 
4, 356, 459 
3, 612, 306 
2, 396, 892 

421, O49 


, . 564, 797 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 


HIS article presents quarterly labor turnover rates for manu- 
T iectetlie as a whole and for 10 separate manufacturing industries 
for the second quarter of 1932. 

At the end of 1931, the bureau decided to discontinue the publica- 
tion of monthly turnover rates. While data were collected monthly 
during the first quarter of 1932, the data were combined to get 
quarterly figures. Data for the second quarter were collected at the 
end of the quarter. 

The rates here published therefore represent the number of changes 
per 100 employees that took place in a 3-month period. The data 
for 1931 have been recast to quarterly rates. 

The average used for compiling turnover rates by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is the weighted arithmetic mean. The indexes for 
manufacturing as a whole were compiled from reports to the bureau 
from representative establishments in approximately 148 census 
industry classifications. ‘These firms employ over 1,000,000 people. 
In the 10 industries for which separate indexes are presented, reports 
were received from representative plants employing at least 25 per 
cent of the employees in each industry as shown by the Census of 
Manufactures of 1927. 

The net turnover rate shown in the table means the rate of replace- 
ment. It is the number of jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 
employees. In a plant that is increasing its force the net turnover 
rate is the same as the separation rate, because while more people 
are hired than are separated from their jobs, the number hired above 
those leaving is due to expansion and can not be justly charged to 
turnover. On the other hand, in a plant that is videuian its number 
of employees, the net turnover rate is the same as the accession rate, 
for while more people are separated from the pay roll than are hired, 
the excess of separations over accessions is due to a reduction of 
force, and therefore, can not be logically charged as turnover expense. 

As the data for turnover rates are based on returns from a limited 
number of establishments, these rates should not be confused with 
the indexes of changes in employment, as compiled and published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics based on reports from a 
much larger number of establishments. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate, sub- 
divided into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rate, together with the 
accession rate iil net turnover rate per quarter for 1931 and 1932. 


In the six quarters shown in the table the net turnover rate varied 
from 9.68 employees per 100 in the last quarter of 1931 to 7.80 per 
100 m the second quarter of 1932. In the second quarter the quit 
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rate, the discharge rate, and the accession rate were each lower thay 
in any of the preceding five quarters, while the lay-off rate wa 
decidedly higher. 


TABLE 1.—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 143 | 
TRIES 








Separation rates 





Accession 


Total separa- rate 


Discharge Lay-off tion 





1931 1931 1931 





First quarter . 43 | 2. . 5. 45 . 8. 54 
Second quarter ‘ ] ° é 8. 29 
Third quarter . 7 10. 07 
Fourth quarter : oa 10. 65 






































Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles; boots and shoes; brick; cotton; iron and 
steel; foundry and machine shops; furniture; men’s clothing; saw- 
mills; and slaughtering and meat packing; for the second quarter of 
1931, "and for the first and second quarters of 1932. 

The highest quarterly turnover rate in the second quarter of 1932 
was 24.04 per 100 employees in brick manufacture. The next highest 
rate was 21.22 in sawmills. The lowest turnover rate was 3.15 in 
the iron and steel industry. 

Men’s clothing had the highest quit rate during the second quarter 
of 1932. The lowest quit rate was shown in brick manufacturing. 
The highest discharge rate occurred in slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, and the lowest in men’s clothing. The highest lay-off rate was 
shown in brick and the lowest in the boot and shoe industry. The 
highest accession rate occurred in the brick industry and the lowest in 
iron and steel. 





—-_—_— 


Quit- 
Disch: 
Lay-O 
Total 
Access 
Net tt 
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TABLE 2.—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 














Second | First | Second | Second First | Second 
quarter, | quarter, | quarter, | quarter, | quarter, | quarter, 


1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1$32 
Class of rates 





Automobiles Boots and shoes 





—— 


ont 3.82] 3.42 5.17 . 2. 59 
Discharge. 151] 12.27 537 set 
ave ff e a . . 
ial seperti 19.39] 16.61 12. 25 11. 90 
pete sig cr EESTI Sire ee 11.69] 19.39 14.45 | 13.9% 4.41 
eee 11.69] 16.61 12. 25 4.41 




















Brick Cotton manufacturing 





Quit. : 6. 84 | 4.41 3. 46 2. 56 
Discharge : ; - > .. = P -- ai = 
Lay-off ? ; . 50 . 0 : . 05 7.6 0 

Total separation . 66 32. 33. 58 12. 72 12. 07 25. 32 
Accession ; 21. 24. 04 11.78 13. 48 5. 67 
Net turnover . 97 21. 5: 24. 04 11.78 12. 07 5. 67 




















Foundries and machine tind 
shops Furniture 








2. 43 1, 24 La 3. 1. 65 
Digchareei.icscncddecsi.. pubvddiichbetlnkeaiak ek oti . 87 . 39 .t " Lae 
Lay-off ae 12. 64 9. 67 = 3. 16. 40 
Total separation. ........_- | ee ae Be 15. 94 11. 30 3. 4 18. 82 
Accession _ . - 7. 52 8. 69 *, 4 12. 32 
Net turnover 7. 52 8. 69 . : 12. 32 
| 




















Iron and steel Men’s clothing 





2. 62 ‘ a 1 2. 97 
Discharge j .41 . 16 : . 50 .3l 
Lay-off 6. 68 ; ; . 25 6. 41 
Total separation 9. 71 ‘ : 86 9. 69 
pv Wipe Are 5 ee Fe Si bt. 4. 48 4.32 3. . 36 10. 29 
Net turnover 4. 48 4, 32 3. . 86 9. 69 

















Slaughtering and meat 


Sawmills : 
packing 











Se a Ne SS ee aaNet ee 4 2. 31 4 3.18 
Discharge ' 1, 24 ' : 1.19 
Lay-off . 26 18. 04 4 19. 81 
Total separation ; 21. 59 . a 24.18 
Accession % 19. 70 21. 16. 68 
Net Gaeta cue Se is lice : 19. 70 ; 16. 68 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States 
June, 1932 


NDICATED expenditures for total building operations in June, 

1932, were $49,452,379 in 354 cities from which reports were 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is 26.3 per cent less 
than the indicated expenditures for total building operations in these 
cities during May, 1932. 

Indicated expenditures for new residential building increased 
three-tenths of 1 per cent, while the estimated expenditures for yey 
nonresidential building decreased 38.3 per cent. 

There was an increase of 2.7 per cent in the indicated expenditures 
for additions, alterations, and repairs in these cities comparing June 
permits with "May permits. 

During June, 1932, there were 2,488 family dwelling units provided 
in new buildings. This is 5.9 per cent fewer dwelling units than were 
provided in new buildings for which permits were issued during May. 

Building permit reports were received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from 354 identical cities of the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over for the months of May and June, 1932, 
and from 343 identical cities for the months of June, 1931, and June. 
1932. The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the 
cost of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on apply- 
ing for his permit to build. No tend costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are shown. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the collection of these data. 


Comparisons, May and June 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 354 identical cities of the United 
States, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN’ 354 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings (esti- New nonresidential buildings 
mated cost) (estimated cost 





Geographic division | 


Per 
f 


ee : Per cent | > | cent of 
May, 1932 | June, 1932 “of change | May, 1932 | June, 1932 — 





New England____............._.-___| $1, 099,123 | $1,621,635 | +47.5 | $1,210,951 $1, 804, 859 
Middle Atlantic___..............-- 2, 508, 543 | 3, 155, 915 +25.8 | 9,320,169 8, 509, 258 
East North Central 1, 492,092 1, 320, 285 —11.5 | 3,884,477 | 2,759, 434 
1,081,855 | 820, 245 —2%.2)| 2,494, 668 2, 222, 774 

1, 262,178 | 1, 186, 677 —6.0 | 23,906, 478 | 10, 646, 538 

531 , 474 —23.8 3,573,064 | 1, 176, 157 

1, 612, 410 —23.7 | 2,560,349 | 1,777, 061 


eeiittnndsacecuminsgvencast ME | eee 40.3 46, 950, 756 28, 986, 081 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
‘AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 354 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS—Continued 








———— 


Additions, alterations, and re- | Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) _ 
DR er se aes eae eee Sere = ____.__j|Num- 


| ber of 


| » | Per cent | cities 
May, 1932 | June, 1932 | or change May, 1932 | June, 1932 


Geographic division 





New England | $1, 321, 745 | $1, 084, 709 
Middle Atlantic 3, 256, 186 | 3, 609, 832 | 
Kast North Central f 1, 746,797 | 1, 441, 043 
West North Central 542, 943 | 782, 911 
South Atlantic | 1,263,814 | 1, 436, 182 | 3. 
denth Oomlttaa..-.-.-.........! 578, 291 | 613, 130 | ‘ : 193, 7 
Mountain and Pacific. -.---.-- -| 1, 366,278 | 1, 376, 840 | . ; 7 | 4,766,311 | 


Pens So dy __..| 10, 076, 054 | 10, 344, 647 +2.7 | 67,114,111 | 49, 452, 379 

















New residential buildings showed an increase of three-tenths of 1 
per cent in estimated expenditures, comparing June permits with May 
permits. The increase was confined to two divisions, the New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic. The other five geographic divisions 
showed decreases. Only one geographic division, the New England, 
showed an increase in estimated expenditures for new nonresidential 
buildings. ‘There was an increase of 2.7 per cent in the indicated 
expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs. Five geographic 
divisions registered increases in the indicated expenditures for this 
class of building operations. The increases ranged from eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent in the Mountain and Pacific States to 44.2 per cent in 
the West North Central States. 

The New England States and the Middle Atlantic States registered 
increases in the estimated cost of total building operations comparing 
June permits with May permits. Decreases were shown in each of 
the other five geographic divisions. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 354 identical cities of the United States, 
by geographic iisionx 
Taste 2—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 


PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 354 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITSISSUED IN MAY ANDJUNE, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








: ; New nonresi- | Additions, al- ’ 
New residen- | Gential build- | terations, and | | °%4l construc- 


tial buildings ings repairs tion 
Geographic division 








May, | June, June, | May, | June, May, | June, 
1932 1932 1932 1932 | 1932 | 1932 1932 





< 





New England | 217 215 701 | 2, 363 
Middle Atlantic 448 393 1,479 | 5,218 
East North Central 319 259 1,453 | 3,395 
West North Central 215 950 673 | 1, 445 
South Atlantic 263 569 | 3,039 
South Central 181 420; 1,742 

456 1, 049 286 


6, 344 
—13.4 


INS 


3 
6 
4, 
3 


1 
1 

4, 
26, 
—10. 


Spey 





& | SSS2ER8 


s 
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Comparing permits issued in June, 1932, with those issued j) 
May, 1932, there was a decrease of 15.4 per cent in the numbyer o; 
new residential building, a decrease of 13.4 per cent in the nuinbe; 
of new nonresidential building, a decrease of 9.4 per cent in the num. 
ber of additions, alterations, and repairs, and a decrease of 10.8 pe; 
cent in the number of total building operations. All geographic 
divisions showed decreases in the number of new residential }ild- 
ings, of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and in the number of total buildings for which permits were 
issued. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the differen; 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost, of 
such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 354 identical cities 
during May and June, 1932, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


ISSUED IN 354 IDENTICAL CITIES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 





Families ro 
vided for 


Families pro- | 


vided ter Estimated cost 


Geographic division Estimated cost 
| 





May, June, May, | June, May, | June, May, 
1932 1932 | 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 








} | | 

New England $868, 723 $838, 135 | 184 187 | $183,900 | $156, 500 59 
Middle Atlantic._......__} 1, 882, 593 | 1, 417, 103 | 372 318 554,450 | 401, 512 | 140 
East North Central______| 1, 323, 292 297 | 242 153,800 ’ 3! 
West North Central_____- 952, 655 272 | 209 | 79, 400 | 
South Atlantic 1, 188, 078 51, 977 | 283 | 246 16, 900 | 
Seath Central..........<- 406, 305 375, 7 202 172 | 70, 175 | 

| 








Mountain and Pacific..._| 1, 860, 505 | 510) 426 | 152, 525 





| 8,482, 151 | 6,216,049 | 2,120! 1,800 | 1,211, 150 
Per cent of change-----__./.........-- -- 18.5 |........| —1§.1 | 








| i 
| Multifamily dwellings |  Potal, all —S — ing 





| ' 
Families pro- | estimated cost Families pro- 


Geographic division Estimated cost vided for vided for 





May, June, May, | June, May, June, May, | June, 
1932 1932 1932 | 1932 1932 1932 1932 
New England $18, 000 6 10 |$1, 070, 623 |$1, 021, 635 249 
Middle Atlantic___..__--- | 71, 500 18 265 | 2, 508, 543 | 3, 155, 915 530 
East North Central 15, 000 | 24, 000 4 3 1, 320, 295 3 
West North Central______| "800 | 19 | 4} 1 820, 245 
South Atlantic 35 | 63 

| 











South Central 37 6 


Mountain and Pacific. -_- 38 88 


157 | 
+179. 6 




















Per cent of change 





Comparing permits issued in June, 1932, with those issued in May, 
1932, in these 354 identical cities, there was a decrease of 5.9 per cent 
in the indicated expenditures for all kinds of housekeeping dwellings 
and a decrease of 5.6 per cent in the number of family dwelling unts 
provided in these dwellings. The Middle Atlantic was the only 
geographic division registering an increase in indicated expenditures 
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for housekeeping dwellings and the only division registering an 
increase in the number of family dwelling units provided, comparing 
June with May. ; 

Expenditures for 1-family dwellings decreased 18.5 per cent and 
the number of families provided for in 1-family dwellings decreased 
15.1 per cent comparing these two periods. All geographic divisions 
showed decreases in expenditures for 1-family dwellings. All divi- 
sions, except the New England, showed decreases in the number of 
families provided for in this class of structure. 

Decreases were shown in indicated expenditures for 2-family 
dwellings in each of the seven geographic divisions, and also for the 
number of families provided for in this class of dwelling. 

There was an increase of 386.3 per cent in the indicated expenditures 
for apartment houses and an increase of 179.6 per cent in the number 
of family dwelling units provided for in apartment houses comparing 
June permits with May permits in these cities. This large increase 
was mostly accounted for by the increase in the Middle Atlantic 
States. However, five of the seven geographic divisions registered 
increases in expenditures for apartment houses. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential building, 
for new nonresidential building, for additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and for total building operations. 

Taste 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 


COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 





























Estimated cost of— 
Families — 
Month "ne New resi- | New non- | Additions, Total 
dential residential | alterations, | building 
buildings buildings | and repairs | operations 
1930 
Rh. Fit whe ohare hecnesdnncenanerescr 54.4 45.1 82.5 74.6 63.3 
1931 
PONG: Aceh bo ndadusbdecnsdobinsdtncds 43.4 33. 4 41.7 56.5 39. 4 
1932 - 
i hits nick nnhimntiindhindins 14.4 10. 2 25. 0 25. 8 18.2 
FI tide panscdicancascotinncta 13.0 9.1 16. 5 26. 7 14.3 
pS re a LEE: 15. 4 10.7 18.1 27.0 15.7 
PO ER RSE a 13. 4 9.7 25. 0 32.0 18.8 
PGE COE Pe 0 Ee ae en 11.3 7.9 39.3 27.3 23.3 
FUND. cite dctciadiinnie aicakes Ndawss 10. 6 7.9 24.3 | 28.0 17.2 








The index number of total building operations for June, 1932, was 
less than for either May, 1932, or June, 1931. The index numbers of 
families provided for and of new nonresidential buildings were also 
considerably lower than for either June, 1931, or May, 1932. The 
index number for new residential buildings was the same as for May, 
1932, but less than one-fourth of that for June, 1931. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


TaBLE 5 shows the number and value of contracts awarded for 
public buildings by the different agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment during the months of June, 1931, and May and June, 1932. 
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Tas_e 5,—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCI}s OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING JUNE, 1931, AND MAY AND JUNp 
1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS . 








} 


June, 1931 | May, 1932 June, 1932 | 





Geographic division - any a —— 
Number Cost | Number Cost |Number| | 


New England 15 | $1, 201, 064 | 4 | $154, 539 1 
4, 








Middle Atlantic 16 ‘ 23 | 2,429,919 | 37 
East North Central................. 16 16 555, 873 | 34 
West North Central ‘ 7 822, 368 | 16 
South Atlantic é 2 | 27 | 22, 788, 654 | 54 
21 | 2, 282, 176 | 23 
17 


2, 712, 194 | 285, 909 | 48 





11, 595, 417 125 | 29, 319, 438 223 | 


1 Subject to revision. 


Contracts were awarded during June, 1932, by the various agencies 
of the Federal Government for 221 buildings to cost $19,425,6x2. 
This is considerably less than the valuation of buildings for which 
contracts were awarded in May, 1932, but nearly twice as much as 
the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded in June, 1931. 

Table 6 shows the value of contracts awarded by the different 
State governments for public buildings during the months of June, 
1931, and May and June, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 6.—CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 
STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING JUNE, 1931, AND MAY AND JUNE, 1932, BY GEo- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Geographic division June, 1931 May, 1932 June, 19 


New England : $175, 601 $99, 100 | 
Middle Atlantic 2, 056, 025 456, 812 
828, 090 320, 398 
914, 390 613, 656 
South Atlantic 981, 568 708, 765 
South Central 47, 787 400, 653 
230, 634 243, 502 


5, 234, 095 2, 842, 886 




















1 Subject to revision. 


During June, 1932, contracts were awarded by the various State 
governments for buildings to cost $2,743,692. This is slightly lower 
than the value of contracts awarded in May and less than one-half 
of the value of contracts awarded during June, 1931. 

Whenever a contract is awarded by either the Federal Govern- 
ment or by a State government in a city having a population of 25,00) 
or over, the number or cost of such building is 2? ge in the various 
tables in this article. 


Comparisons, June, 1932, with June, 1931 


TaBLE 7 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, 0! 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 343 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over for the months of June, 
1931, and June, 1932, by geographic divisions. 





TABLE 
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ALTERATIONS 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDINGC ONSTRUCTION IN 348 IDENTICAL CITIES 
\S SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JU NE, 1931, AND JUNE, 1982, BY GEOGRAPHIC 








= 
__ 


Geographic division 


New residential buildings 


(estimated cost) 


New nonresidential buildings 


(estimated cost) 





June, 1931 





— 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central _ - 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

South Central : 
Mountain and Pacific 


Total. 


$3, 153, 770 
, 657, 886 

, 011, 500 
2, 214, 023 
3, 015, 500 
2, 103, 474 
, 719, 277 


June, 1932 


Per cent 
of 
change 


June, 


1931 


| June, 1932 








$1, 573, 335 
3, 125, 815 
1, 320, 295 

$20, 245 
1, 158, 065 | 
404, 474 
1, 589, 310 


— 50. 1 


—72.2 


$3, 435, 551 
13, 741, 032 
8, 037, 573 
4, 600, 844 
4, 417, 427 


2, 528, 420 
7, 265, 056 


$1, 757, 614 
8, 507, 977 
2, 758, 959 
2, 222, 774 
10, 641, 937 
1, 173, 307 
1, 755, 466 








40, 905, 430 





9, 991, 539 


—75. 6 | 


44, 025, 913 


28, 818, 034 











Total construction (estimated 
cost) 


Additions, alterations, and repairs 


(estimated cost) _ 
Num- 


4 
Per | .° 

cunt of | “ities 
change | 





Geographic division 
Per cent 
June, 1932 of 

change 


| June, 1931 June, 1931 | June, 1932 


—49, 3 
—61.0 | 
—66. 4 | 
—51. 5 | 
+36. 0 | 
—61.5| 33 
—69.6| 36 





_| $2, 103, 253 —~48.9 $8, 692, 574 | $4, 406, 334 | 


5, 613, 769 


$1, 075, 385 
3, 594, 111 
1, 440, 443 

782, 911 
1, 374, 927 
612, 452 
1, 368, 120 


New England __----- 
Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 3, 354, 788 
West North Central 76, 890 
South Atlantic . | 2, 254, 331 
Ge nn cwcene 54, 854 
Mountain and Pacific , 698 


—36. 0 | 39,042,687 | 15, 227, 903 
—57.1 | 
—27.3 | 
—39. 0 | 
—41.9 | 
—45. 9 | 
0 


16, 403, 861 | 5, 519, 697 
7, 891, 757 | 3,825, 930 
9, 687, 258 | 13, 174, 929 
5, 686, 758 | 2, 190, 233 

, 513,031 | 4,712, 896 


, 057, 922 














15 
583 | 10, 248, 349 | —43.0 102, 917, 926 —52.3| 343 





Indicated expenditures for new residential buildings decreased 75.6 
per cent comparing permits issued in June, 1932, with those issued in 
June, 1931, in these 343 identical cities. Decreases ranging from 50.1 
per cent in the New England States to 84.1 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States were shown in all geographic divisions, There was a 
decrease of 34.5 per cent in indicated expenditures for new nonresi- 
dential buildings. All geographic divisions, except the South Atlantic, 
registered decreases in indicated expenditures for nonresidential 
buildings. There was, however, an increase of 140.9 per cent in the 
South Atlantic division. All geographie divisions showed decreases 
in expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs. The average 
for the seven divisions being 43.0 per cent. The South Atlantic was 
the only division showing an increase in indicated expenditures for 
total construction. The decrease for the 343 cities was 52.3 per cent. 

Table 8 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 343 identical cities having a population of 
25,000 or over for June, 1931, and June, 1932, by geographic divisions. 

Decreases were shown in the number of new sesidential buildings, 
in the number of new nonresidential buildings, in the number of 
additions, alterations, and repairs, and in the number of total build- 
ings in each geographic division, comparing permits issued im June, 
1932, with those issued in June, 1931. 

Table 9 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, ‘anether with the cost of such 
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dwellings, for which permits were issued for 343 identical cities 
during June, 1931, and June, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AN) pp. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 343 IDENTICAL CITIES, 43 
One BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1931, AND JUNE, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC |)/\j1. 





- = 





| 

‘ ..| New nonresi- | Additions, al- | 

N on eames dential build- | terations, and 
ng ings repairs 


Total const! 
| 
Geographic division | 
| 
| 


tion 





June, June, | June, 
1932 1931 1932 


June, | June, | June, 
1932 | 1931 | 1932 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mS 
&5 
= © 





New England 207 673 | 
Middle Atlantic 388 | 1, 458 | 
259 1, 448 | 
West North Central 215 | 673 | 
South Atlantic 249 | 551 | 
South Central | 509 181 | 417 | 


. 


OO em on bo 
Resa 


Ss 











— 1 OO re aIe 


449 1,031 | 3,824 








9,879 | 6,25 
| 36 





4 
7 | | 


i 


TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
prt BY 343 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JUNE, 1931, AND JUNE, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 

TISION 








1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 





| Families pro- : | Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost | vided for 





June, June, June, | June, June, June, June, | June, 
1931 1932 1931 1931 1932 1931 | 1932 





, 835 383 $509, 600 | $156, 500 126 

,003 | 1,157 1,456,942 | 401,512 381 
095 494.122 | 130, 200 121 
West North Central 784, 995 89, 500 25, 750 26 
South Atlantic 023, 365 | 106,000 | 2, 000 33 
South Central 375, 784 228,060 20, 225 102 
Mountain and Pacific. .__| 3, 944, 504 | 1, 258, 860 614,403 | 100, 950 


a ea pe 
Per cent of change 





$2, 310,370 | $789 

Middle Atlantic 1, 387 

East North Central | 4, 1, 166, 
1, 





























Multifamily dwellings Total, all > erence g 





Gece ivon | Ratimaed cot | Pang | atimattont | Pu 





June, June, | June, June, June, | June, 
932 1931 1932 1932 1932 





$973, 335 
3, 125, 815 
1, 320, 295 

820, 245 
1, 153, 365 
404, 474 
1, 559, 310 


9, 356, 839 


000 
Middle Atlantic 1, 300 
East North Central 000 
West North Central 500 
South Atlantic 000 
South Central 465 
Mountain and Pacific. -.- , 500 


11, 818, 770 , 765 
| “eee eee een 85. 














= BaBawkts 


Per ent of change_--.-.--- 


| 
B 
) 
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Decreases were shown in the estimated cost and in the number of 
family dwelling units provided in each of the different classes of 
housekeeping dwellings, comparing permits issued in June, 1932, 
with permits issued in June, 1931. 


Details by Cities 


TaBLE 10 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, together 
with the number of family dwelling units provided in new buildings, 
for each of the 354 identical cities from which reports were received 
for May, 1932, and June, 1932. 

No reports were received from Hartford and New London, Conn.; 
Bangor, Me.; Nanticoke and Norristown, Pa.; Anderson, Ind.; Port 
Huron, Mich.; University City, Mo.; Lynchburg, Va.; Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Ashland, Ky.; Baton Rouge, La.; Muskogee, Okla.; Galveston, 
Laredo, and Houston, Tex.; and Butte, Mont. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during the month of June, 1932: In New Haven for a dormitory at 
Yale University to cost $600,000; in Worcester for a church to cost 
$250,000; in the Borough of Queens for a school building to cost 
$600,000; in Rochester for a school building to cost $356,000; in 
Scranton for a school building to cost over $1,000,000; in Cincinnati 
for a school building to cost $325,000; in Austin for a State highway 
building and city fire station to cost over $400,000; in Seattle for a 
public school building to cost $235,000, and for a law school building 
at the University of Washington to cost over $350,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department for a post office and Federal courthouse in Newark, 
N.J., to cost nearly $3,000,000; for a post office in Jackson, Mich., 
to cost over $300,000; for a post office in Sioux City, Iowa, to cost 
over $550,000; for a Department of Justice Building in Washington, 
D. C., to cost $7,667,000. 3 

The Veterans’ Administration awarded a contract for a hospital 
in Des Moines, Iowa, to cost nearly $900,000. 


130813°—32——-6 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1932 IN 
TABI 
New England States 
| _ : - as ee 7 -.1 | Total constr = 
New residential buildings New es including — 
| tions ‘and 
Se = 
| Families pro- | 
State and city Estimated cost | vided forin | Estimated cost Estimated , 
| new dwellings 
| | 
wail | : -—- ‘ e 
“May 1932 | J 1932 | May, | June, y7.y 1932 | June, 1932 May, 1932) 
May, 19% ‘ une, 1932 “1935 1932 | May, 1982 June, 1932 May, 1932 Jun 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport__-___- $32, 140 $39, 75 13 14 $8, 230 $9, 570 $63, 390 2 gar <— 
es 11, 577 4, 000 ] 2 10, 500 2, 950 26, 849 }, Is() New 
Greenwich_______- 35, 900 54, 500 7 4 31, 585 29, 400 78, 735 650 ’ 
Meriden --....--- 18, 300 10, 300 7 3 8, 185 58, 850 39. 799 TR. 675 
New Britain _-____- 8, 000 7, 000 | 1 | 76, 675 150 90, 090 9} 
New Haven-_------ 29, 000 633, 600 | s 7 15, 075 19, 400 69, 165 00 
Norwalk ._....._-- 11, 770 44, 600 | 4 11 1, 830 21, 960 33, 915 10) 
Stamford_.._____-- 16, 000 9, 000 | 5 2 570 23, 850 34, 605 9 
Torrington_______- 0 10, 000 0 4 1, 800 6, 730 13, 125 25 
Waterbury_______- 8, 500 6, 700 | 3 4 4, 050 3, 775 25, 300 ( 
West Hartford ___- 52, 400 21, 800 7 3 3, 235 23, 655 62, 491 14 
Maine: 
Lewiston.......__- 8, 000 1. 600 2 1 | 10, 200 13, 000 18, 700 14, 600 
Postma... ...... 48, 350 12, 600 11 4 41, 331 3, 050 113, 273 74 
Massachusetts: 
Arlington ........- 84, 300 23, 500 12 4 | 2, 925 22, 990 | 90, 365 47, 775 
 aarenasqes 3, 500 23, 500 1 5 | 3, 355 2, 870 | 12, 200 005 
Boston !..........- 167, 600 156,200| 40 30 72, 650 568,755 | 562,349 | 1, 052, 03: 
Brockton___..___-- 3, 300 6, 500 1 2 54, 020 12, 125 67,011 29. 189 
Brookline_-______-- 45, 500 90, 500 4 10 1, 335 6,550 | 225, 542 193, 100 
Cambridge-____._-- 0 0 0 0 10, 110 | 8, 330 | 41, 900 30), 471 
a 0 6, 000 0 1 1, 000 | 2, 180 | 7,810 16, 200 
Chicopee_________- 4, 500 0 1 0 3, 250 | 4,375 | 17,475 1 
| ee eee 6,000 | 0 2 0 300 | 730 11, 450 6, 430 
Fall River_-_-__..-- 33, 250 2, 000 1 2 5, 519 1,417 79, 544 10, 894 
Fitchburg.._.___-- 8, 700 | 6, 200 2 2 | 2, 905 | 3, 315 16, 515 22, 54 
Haverhill __.....-- 1, 500 0 2 0 3, 720 | 4,117 7, 325 8, 217 
Holyoke__--____--- 14, 000 10, 500 | 1 2 3, 750 2, 150 25, 550 15, 850 J 
Lawrence... ..--- 0 2, 500 | 0 1 10, 600 8, 300 14, 250 22. 3¢ Ne 
EE once bee o's 2, 700 10, 200 | 3 2 6, 005 1, ORO 19, 695 18, O10 
IE 12, 000 14, 450 | 1 5 4, 970 4, 642 33, 640 32. 758 
ee. 11, 300 16, 200 3 4 2, 200 690 40, 807 22, 305 
Medford -_-.......-- 22, 000 31, 000 | 6 8 2, 575 70, 950 35, 385 118 
New Bedford _ __-- 0 0 0 0 11, 025 7, 125 20. 525 14, 42 
(OS 68, 200 36, 000 | 7 4 91, 700 89, 815 181, 315 134, 385 
"| ae 16, 000 20, 500 | 5 4 | 23, 525 8, 950 53, 650 3S ST 
tater ages 30, 186 23, 800 7 8 11, 795 157, 980 69, 266 192 
eRe 0 8, 800 | 0 3 450 4, O75 11, 900 19, 62 
0 ee 6, 200 14, 500 1 3 | 4, 850 186, 675 30, 869 211, O45 
Somerville. ___...-- 0 0 0 0 2,415 46, 745 15, 268 64,7 
Springfield_.__.__- 34, 850 29, 900 12 11 383, 200 12, 700 433, 350 | 163 
>  ——_—— aa 6, 000 1, 275 2 3 23, 771 1, 068 34, 798 | 9, 20) 
Waltham________- 8, 800 14, 250 2 7 19, 935 1, 400 30, 903 | 18 
Watertown_______- 0 15, 500 0 3 3, 600 39, 0CO 6. 640 8, 2 
Worcester_......-- | 65, 300 48, 600 15 13 5, 635 261, 665 108, 529 330, 8 
New Hampshire: 
Concord____._____- 2, 000 9, 000 1 | 3 14, 300 , 700 21, 500 14, 400 
Manchester --_--_-- 21, 200 23, 060 10 | 12 | 2, 660 2, 590 41, 253 32, 694 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls_-_--_-- 4, 200 0 | 1 0 450 500 5, 225 1, 600 
TSS 23, 800 24, 800 | s 6 | 131, 990 9, 030 158, 635 39, 970 
East Providence _ - 21, 000 14, 150 | 5 4 | 18, 330 1, 260 55, 836 28, 7 
Newport. ......... 12, 600 7, 000 3 1 3, 500 2, 400 22, 832 25, 645 
Pawtucket_______- 7, 800 22, 500 2 | 8 3, 980 1, 220 | 28, 060 26, 560 
Providence__--.-- - 37, 300 42, 300 | 9 10; 43,650 25, 200 177, 575 144, 466 
Woonsocket ____-_-- 18, 600 8, 000 7 | 1 | 1, 560 1, 255 123, 890 | 9, 770 
Vermont: Burlington _- 15, 000 3, 000 3 | 1 | 4,175 600 21, 750 4, 150 P 
, scp, 1,099,123 | 1, 621, 635 249 | 243 1,210,951 | 1,804,859 | 3,631,819 | 4, 511. 205 
Per cent of change-_---._/__--.--.--- eS | eee dein MAMAN bigest «~~. +24: 





1 Applications filed. 
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Middle Atlantic States 








State and city 


New residential buildings 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


Total construction, 
including altera- 
tions and repairs 





Estimated cost 


Families pro- 


vided for in 


new dwellings 





Estimated cost 


Estimated cost 





| 
| May, 1932 


May, 


June, 








' Applications filed. 



































June, 1932 1932 | 1932 May, 1932| June, 1932| May, 1932 |June, 1932 
New Jersey: 
Atlantie City- - -_- 0 0 0 0 $1, 400 $7, 535 $56, 968 $41, 081 
Bayonne_ - $5, 000 $5, 000 2 2 0 6, 700 13, 789 38, 200 
Belleville _ — --- 0 0 0 0 1, 400 4, 595 5, 075 6, 885 
Bloomfield ___ _- 54, 000 17, 500 12 5 1, 500 5, 000 58, 500 24, 500 
Camaee Jo. ii... | 14, 000 | 5, 100 1 | 3 2, 490 12, 400 28, 457 17, 500 
Clifton bane| 28, 500 20, 500 77 7 61, 300 4, 975 92, 900 32, O75 
East Orange- - 0 22, 000 0} 2 3, 550 144, 100 10, 815 184, 142 
Elizabeth - - _- all 16, 000 19, 000 3 3 | 9, 000 4, 000 25, 000 23, 000 
Garfield. | 10, 000 3, 000 5 1 2, 675 5, 100 15, 475 15, 000 
Hackensack 17, 000 0 2 | 0 | 306, 230 8&8, 131 336, 570 98, 288 
Hoboken 0; 15,000 0 | 6 | 0 53, 800 23, 355 82, 711 
Irvington - - 13, 000 | 12, 000 3 4 8, 015 5, 800 24, 675 22, 525 
Jersey City | 14, 000 0 3 0| 94,190 30,965 | 124,145 79, 625 
Kearny 0 5, 500 0 2 1, 250 1, 360 5, 400 7, 585 
Montclair 22, 000 8, 000 1 | 1 | 1, 195 84, 335 34, 860 101, 662 
Newark 11, 500 66, 850 21 7) 34, 735 | 3, 040, 385 106, 113 | 3, 240, 015 
New Brunswick __| 0 0 0 0 1; 160 1,550} 10, 195 7, 400 
Orange. 0 0 0 0 6, 625 1, 452 18, 740 12, 832 
Passaic 0} 18, 700 0 4 5, 070 2, 155 42, 660 42, 905 
Paterson - Rectal 7, 000 | 2, 600 2 2 383, 363 33, 598 428, 116 81, 739 
Perth Amboy 0 0 0 0 4,175 450 10, 550 11, 650 
Plainfield | 26, 000 0 4 0 8, 675 3,400} 38,423 8, 324 
Trenton ____- 9, 600 0 2 0 2, 448 9, 030 18, 273 25, 980 
Union City. a 1, 200 0 1 0 0 60, 000 23, 330 72, 254 
West New York__| © 0 0 0 0 0 1, 620 12, 140 
West Orange--- | 24, 000 30, 100 2 5 1, 715 3, 150 26, 314 38, 814 
New York: | 
Albany - | 151,380 76, 500 12 8 294, 600 25, 680 480, 768 151, 880 
Amsterdam 12, 850 32, 899 3 9 7, 230 2, 055 20, 080 35, 654 
Auburn... 10, 500 0 3 0 7, 900 91, 925 20, 650 110, 350 
Binghamton....._| 17, 050 19, 100 4 6 16, 276 5, 921 95, 374 64, 754 
Buffalo. ____.- 60, 100 27, 200 10 12 39, 977 41, 137 179, 829 168, 401 
Elmira.._.._.. 11, 835 3, 600 3 1 2, 012 7, 215 23, 877 16, 105 
Jamestown 14, 100 3, 700 4 2 384, 685 3, 525 403, 790 18, 805 
Kingston__......-- | 27, 500 13, 500 2 3 4, 350 3, 720 44, 642 21, 225 
Lockport... ___-. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mount Vernon__. 25, 500 36, 800 3 5 4, 737 189, 675 54, 822 237, 375 
Newburgh.______. 13, 000 0 2 0 31, 500 3, 600 51, 150 7, 775 
New Rochelle____. 19, 900 51, 500 2 8 3, 250 5, 125 39, 220 70, 298 
New York City— 
The Bronx ! 271, 950 256, 950 66 61 74, 780 57, 850 614, 695 559, 955 
Brooklyn !____ 309, 500 267, 850 58 60 530, 360 461, 170 | 1, 383, 631 | 1, 280, 169 
Manhattan !__| 0 | 1, 150, 000 0 207 | 2,070, 100 402, 972 | 2, 791, 239 | 2, 295, 
Queens !_____ , 440,940 274, 570 115 79 967, 422 911, 134 | 1, 665, 764 | 1, 505, 674 
Richmond !___ | 39, 150 81, 200 18 29 624, 485 85, 155 694, 446 248, 745 
Niagara Falls. __- 21, 000 6, 500 2 1 48, 402 173, 665 104, 895 232, 193 
Poughkeepsie _- 24, 000 5, 000 2 1 4, 050 3, 350 37, 615 43, 690 
Rochester__._____- 31, 340 5, 000 7 2 32, 877 392, 100 127, 964 431, 975 
Schenectady___- 21, 600 17, 200 5 7 5, 670 35, 531 72, 308 74, 984 
SYSeeee.......... 46, 900 38, 300 10 9 65, 270 7, 560 142, 940 128, 312 
Troy ee 48, 550 27, 850 6 6 62, 475 8, 925 116, 625 55, 135 
J 42, 000 25, 200 8 7 3, 670 2, 000 54, 100 61, 060 
Watertown. _.___- 8, 000 1, 500 1 1 2, 280 2, 088 17, 399 10, 810 
White Plains. __- 7, 000 82, 500 1 10 15, 250 12, 000 29, 715 102, 409 
( - SR 123, 500 98, 300 22 15 20, 301 60, 350 223, 976 196, 525 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown... __.- 2, 000 0 1 0 5, 400 2, 185 18, 775 13, 040 
Altoona.._....___- 13, 600 2, 800 2 3 3, 273 3, 454 30, 739 11, 322 
Bethlehem. _______ 0 10, 500 0 2 500 600 8, 450 11, 638 
Ser 0 0 0 0 250 185 1, 820 1, 320 
/ — Saag 0 0 0 0 2, 575 49, 018 4, 875 49, 418 
Sora 0 0 0 0 405 249, 842 2, 210 252, 872 
IE 32, 000 27, 450 8 7 8, 662 7, 565 56, 017 115, 753 
Harrisburg... ..___- 20, 000 21, 400 3 5 6, 175 2, 325 39, 265 33, 865 
Hazleton._....____ 19, 198 38, 421 4 9 9, 961 42, 741 64, 072 87, 859 
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TABLE 10.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Iss} 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1932—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 








New nonresidential Total constr: 























New residential buildings “styrene including 4 
buildings tions and reiur. 
ii Families pro- 
State and city Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated ; 
new dwellings 
May, 1932| June, 1932| May, | June, | yray, 1932] June, 1932} May, 1932 
a vom | 1002 | 1982 , ’ a 
Pennsylvania—Con. 
Johnstown ____-_-__- $800 0 1 0 $4, 735 $18, 097 $8, 330 
Lancaster ___._._- 0 $7, 000 0 2 3, 700 250 21, 060 
McKeesport - _- 0 3, 300 0 2 1, 145 2, 800 12, 119 
New Castle-_-_____- 0 0 0 0 12, 930 910 13, 240 
Philadelphia-____- 225, 500 117, 900 63 31 386, 025 293, 320 796, 264 
Pittsburgh______- 89, 900 31, 400 18 8 | 2,511,015 81,455 | 2, 692, 378 
Reading---_____-- 0 0 0 0 5, 480 3, 600 23, 552 
Scranton. -_______-- 9, 500 10, 300 3 3 50, 923 | 1, 157, 425 83, 854 
Wilkes-Barre- 2, 600 24, 875 1 9 3, 760 68, 995 27, 770 
Wilkinsburg. _-_-__- 0 0 | 0 0 235 700 885 
Williamsport___- 8, 000 3, 200 | 3 2 36, 225 967 86, 006 
y | Ee 13, 500 3, 800 2 1 1, 325 3, 430 21, 985 
J) | aes _| 2, 508, 543 | 3, 155, 915 530 689 | 9,320, 769 | 8, 599, 258 [15, O85, 498 [15,: 
Per cent of change. - -_|.....-..._- +25. 8 ; wen 6 £L.i.0.3.2: Pete e Exswicesesce 





























East North Central States 


























Illinois: 
Se 0 0 0 0 $10, 200 $2, 015 $17, 547 $5, 219 
sO 0 0 0 0 2, 560 6, 339 12, 169 
Belleville - _ _---- ; $15, 700 $11, 800 5 3 575 4, 100 20, 275 16, 100 
a) - 0 0 0 0 3, 125 1, 381 3, O81 
Bloomington___--_- 3, 000 5, 000 1 1 2, 500 2, 500 &, 500 
Chiieago.......-..- 95, 250 96, 400 23 16 993, 448 119, 146 | 1, 572, 785 431, 699 
eee 0 6, 500 0 2 1, 150 1, 890 9, 465 
Ea 0 | 0 0 0 265, 600 177, 876 277,979 | 181,026 
Decatur____-_----- * 9,000 | 0 2 0 7, 050 710 71, 445 2, 525 
East St. Louis_--_- 15, 250 | 1, 500 5 4 14, 350 5, 250 41, 342 | 8, 600 
ae aa 19, 000 | 14, 700 4 3 10, 550 1, 437 37, 065 21, 846 
Evanston - -_------ 16, 000 | 0 2 0 5, 000 5, 000 51, 250 37, 000 
Granite City__---- 0 0 0 0 0 200 0 200 
\ Ss 0 0 0 0 400 99, 000 6, 200 112, 239 
Maywood...------ 7, 000 0 1 0 311 1, 475 8, 681 2, 425 
77 ae ee 12, 800 0 2 0 2,415 1, 900 17, 226 16, 799 
Gun fate = J. ....- 0 58, 000 0 5 0 2, 050 48, 425 63, 640 
a 55, 900 20, 100 13 7 9, 000 8, 400 76, 500 40, 155 
Ee 0 0 0 0 1, 985 425 3, 660 1, 160 
Rockford - .- -_---- 3, 000 0 1 0 2, 625 1, 250 7, 955 4, 655 
Rock Island - -- - -- 3, 000 4, 500 1 3 1, 475 400 14, 054 17, 235 
_ Springfield -------- 14, 150 8, 200. 7 2 8, 440 80, 525 33, 422 109, 558 
Waukegan - -....-- 4, 000 6, 000 1 1 8, 000 13, 300 14, 450 21, 000 
Indiana: ; 
East Chicago -_- --- 0 0 0 0 13, 637 3, 450 15, 387 4, 650 
Weenert. ........-- 0 3, 200 0 1 1, 875 1, 200 11, 171 
Evansville - -----_- 7, 200 4, 100 2 2 98, 760 26, 043 112, 418 
Fort Wayne------ 23, 800 9, 190 4 4 6, 760 127, 487 43, 907 
| AIRS 1, 000 1, 000 1 1 1, 235 200 3, 635 
Hammond -__------ 0 0 0 0 2, 500 40, 475 5, 220 
Indianapolis - - ---- 28, 450 122, 150 6 10 675, 107 46, 025 757, 206 
Kokomo. -...-.--- 0 0 0 0 400 2, 635 11, 035 
Lafayette - .......- 8, 200 0 4 0 0 0 8, 200 
Marion. ......-.-- 1, 000 0 1 0 5, 165 450 8, 625 
Michigan City---- 0 6, 400 0 3 2, 500 400 2, 600 
Mishawaka. ------ 3, 500 1 0 500 3, 625 4, 400 
Muncie. .........- 0 5, 630 0 3 1, 037 3, 097 4, 593 
Richmond - - - ----- 0 0 0 0 6, 800 850 27, 100 
South Bend__..-.-- 2, 500 11, 150 1 3 8, 390 6, 070 27, 635 
Terre Haute--_.--. 7, 500 0 3 0 2, 912 11, 510 23, 815 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor__....--. 37, 550 24, 500 6 4 2, 725 1, 195 46, 655 
Battle Creek__-_._- 17, 500 0 3 0 603, 190 14, 785 626, 945 
. (|. aes 10, 725 9, 500 6 3 1, 880 2,175 21, 613 
Dearborn - . ..-.-.--- 18, 500 14, 300 6 3 20, 405 34, 371 44, 880 
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—— = 


Total construction, 


New nonresidential including. altera- 


New residential buildings 





















































buildings tions and repairs 
: Families pro- | 
State and city Estimated cost vided forin | Estimated cost Estimated cost 
en dwellings} 
hope 
| May, 1932 | June, 1932 May, —_. May, 1932 | June, 1932 May, 1932 June, 1932 
Michigan—Contd. | = 
Delia xa----. | $99,850 | $189,650/ 23| 36) $307,356 | $215,366) $560,432 $543,903 
7 ot ae 4, 792 5, 820 1 2 | 5,632 | 16,074) 20, 634 | 30, 699 
Grand Rapids -_-. 13, 100 13, 300 5 4 16,345 | 75,315|  52,510| 101, 420 
Hamtramek - ----- 0 0 0 0 4, 000 | 525 11, 760 | 3, 435 
Highland Park-_--- 8, 000 0 1 0 455 | 100 13, 730 | 1, 935 
Jackson ........--- | 4, 300 0 1 0 2,408 | 308, 951 10,723 | 312, 662 
Kalamazoo.....-.| 22,000 0 3 0 687 2, 320 29, 575 | 11, 350 
Lansing.....------| 0 | 5, 000 0 1 | 3, 575 | 4, 340 10,695 | 11, 562 
Muskegon - - - ----- 1, 000 0 1 0 | 2, 835 | 4, 985 10,255 | 10, 975 
Pontiac...--------| 0 0 0 0 | 0 1, 888 0 2, 398 
Royal Oak_-------| 1, 500 0 2 0 | 150 | 475 | 1, 875 | 1, 075 
Saginaw ._.__- wd 8, 000 1, 000 4 1| 72,597 | 4, 622 90,045 | 11, 392 
W yandotte - - - -- 1, 800 4, 950 1 2 | 550 | 216, 700 9,100 | 232, 455 
Ohio: 
Akron.....-.-- 37, 500 34, 500 5 8 | 9, 615 22, 990 63, 400 72, 560 
Ashtabula---_-- 0 6, 200 0 3 | 1, 220 150 1, 640 8, 750 
Canton...----- aj 2, 150 0 2 0| 13,830 655 17, 623 7, 835 
Cincinnati - .....-- | 280,850 | 178, 100 50 29 | 66,935 | 394,035 446,205 | 649, 630 
Cleveland. __.-- 58, 800 64, 500 12 14| 251, 650 132,037 | 393,300 | 302, 862 
Cleveland Heights.| 36, 000 11, 800 6 2 | 425 940) 42, 165 14, 350 
Columbus -- - .-- -- 26,500 | —-:25, 000 4 | 5| 92,950] 117,050 227,911 257, 200 
its --- 20,000 | = 22, 875 | 6 | 6| 20,104 24, 619 58, 171 66, 354 
East Cleveland _- 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 2, 150 4, 000 2, 480 | 5, 010 
Elyria... --------- 0 | 1, 500 | 0 | 1 | 865 4, 850 3,665 | 25, 525 
Hamilton-........| 3,000 | 0) 1} 0] 7, 115 | 500 11,050 | 4,435 
Lakewood -_ -..--- | 21,300 | —:10, 000 | 3 | 1 | 6, 125 | 1, 820 31,085 | 14, 880 
7 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 1, 550 | 850 3, 325 3, 350 
i a 0 0 0 | 0 | 785 | 1, 725 1, 050 4, 435 
Mansfield____----- 16, 000 8, 000 | 2 1 3, 775 5,979 20,914| 16,577 
SR 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 685 13, 150 685 | 13, 300 
Massillon... -..-- 0 600 0 | 1 | 590 335 | 1, 470 _ 1, 560 
Middletown. __-._ | 0 0 | 0 | 0| 21,750 1, 600 24, 080 | 4, 785 
Newark........... 8, 050 | 4, 500 | 2 3 | 3, 200 1, 150 11, 990 | 6, 750 
Norwood - _- _.---- 3, 500 | 7,000 | 1 | 1 | 600 | 650 8, 625 | 8, 406 
Portsmouth. __-__. | 0 | 4, 500 | 0 | 1 1, 460 6, 600 1,735 | 11, 638 
Springfield... -.._- | 3,800 6, 550 | 2 4 | 2, 976 5, 305 9,706 | 13, 805 
Steubenville _____- 3, 000 0 1 | 0 | 650 | 1, 000 4, 550 | 2, 550 
Toledo............| 31,060 2, 075 6 2| 10,352 | 6, 820 50, 940 39, 154 
arren.......---- 0 5, 700 or 720| 1,760 4,160} 9, 905 
‘si Youngutown Se aisceb 0 15, 725 0 | 3 | 9, 757 | 3, 482 14, 147 24, 334 
isconsin: -s 
Appleton _. - .-.--- 37, 600 23, 830 9 5 | 11,020 37, 640 63,695 | 63, 035 
Eau Claire___-._-- 13,800 —- 14, 600 7 | 8 6, 100 10, 400 28,930 | 29, 237 
Fond du Lac_----- 3, 500 10, 900 1 | 2 | 1,115 960 5, 825 13, 985 
Green Bay__-.---- | 21, 500 18, 700 9 | 7 | 7, 035 | 5, 695 37, 785 35, 480 
Kenosha. -._----.-- 0 10, 000 0 | 3 | 2,330 | 157, 065 8,330 | 170, 200 
Madison _--._--_-- 99,600 | 43, 600 16 8 | 4,410 | 8,050 122755) 64,445 
Milwaukee._-___-- | 116, 500 91, 300 2 | 18; 27,101 60,464 324,858 224,914 
Oshkosh_.........| 6, 800 0 | 4 | 0 | 8, 370 3, 190 29,000 10, 054 
I | 13, 700 0 | 2 0 | 2, 170 1, 125 19, 110 | 7, 225 
Sheboygan. -...-- | 9, 000 23, 700 2 | 5 | 5, 395 2, 905 26, 013 40, 853 
Superior... .-.---.- 7,775 11, 000 | 5 3 | 765 960 14, 615 22, 677 
West Allis. _-.... 6, 000 0 | 1 0 | 3, 705 2,655 | 12, 460 | 4, 295 
Te | 1,492,092 | 1,320,295 | 339 | 275 | 3,884,477 | 2,750,434 | 7, 123,366 5, 520, 772 
Per cent of change. ——_ Sell TREN —11.5 |....... 18. OPN Adu RSLS Ee —22.5 
West North Central States 
| 7 | | 
lowa: | 
Burlington-.--...- | $5, 000 $4, 000 1 2 $2,600 $44, 850 $9,100 | $51, 350 
Cedar Rapids....| 29, 325 13, 550 8 | 6 13, 555 | 5,695 —- 70, 639 30, 074 
Council Bluffs. - - 17, 550 “0 4 | 0 3, 997 | 1, 400 26, 617 2, 500 
avenport..___--- | 23, 600 10, 800 7 | 3 4,815 | 2,750! 38,969 27, 599 
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} 
} T - 3 s Total constructio 
| New residential buildings ee meee | leeinding alters. 
Bs tions and repairs 
State and city | : Families pro- : 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
| new dwellings 
| May, | J 
| May, 1932| June, 1932 erg 1982" May, 1932] June, 1932] May, 1932] June, i939 
Iowa—Continued. | 
Des Moines -.- $37, 700 $74, 400 11 17 $20, 435 $992, 715 $80, 125 |$1, 083, 320 
Dubuque---_-_--_-_--| 12, 750 0 4 0 2, 200 7, 807 27, 582 15, 313 
Oseiimiwe.......-... 17, 350 11, 750 6 3 351, 350 6, 000 374, 100 , 
Saouk Waar. —.....- 38, 600 7, 300 13 8 11, 420 558, 920 77, 270 
Waterloo..-_-..._-_-- 15, 800 3, 600 4 2 12’ 040 1, 600 28, 765 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson - _.---- 3, 650 7 3 1 2, 660 115 9, 667 
Kansas City-- -_- 2, 550 3, 500 4 1 21, 045 1, 855 25, 920 
,, ee 22, 975 5, 100 11 3 5, 770 6, 660 31, 900 
, (a 42, 350 5, 400 14 4 737, 832 12, 095 790, 737 
Minnesota: 
he i cs ait 20, 950 15, 800 12 11 7, 365 12, 735 55, 393 
Minneapolis___.--| 236, 900 139, 200 59 37 955, 318 30, 315 | 1, 280, 888 222, : 
_ St. ee 100, 680 130, 320 21 23 49, 696 73, 155 250, 179 253 
Missouri: 
a 3,000 0 0 0 26, 550 1, 575 32, 450 ‘ 
Kansas City-_- -- -- 58, 500 46, 000 14 11 49, 500 16, 200 127, 900 240) 
Springfield - ------- 32, 800 9, 650 9 4 41, 675 32, 375 83, 900 d 
8¢. Joseph......... 3, 000 13, 500 1 4 76, 460 3, 425 88, 435 : 
ye 201, 900 182, 300 55 43 51, 370 157, 020 349, 365 462 
Nebraska: 
ae 16, 000 28, 800 7 9 4, 790 21, 360 26, 715 | 52 
oc 85, 000 49, 575 28 15 32, 470 219, 015 155, 633 | 278, 
North Dakota: Fargo-| 15, 800 25, 300 4 6 5, 755 2, 865 32, 592 : 
South Dakota: Sioux 
_" ire 38, 125 19, 700 15 10 4, 000 10, 272 44, 625 | 
| Oh ilitinn 
Tete. 5.....- 1, 081, 855 820, 245 315 223 | 2, 494, 668 | 2, 222,774 | 4, 119, 466 | 3, 82 
Per cent of change - _- -| —24. 2 —29. 2 —10.9 
South Atlantic States 
ve = Wilming- 
has aS $70, 500 $16, 000 19 4 $7, 620 $36, 753 $90, 158 $66, { 
District of Columbia: 
ha en. ooneee} 1 Oe, OO 618, 600 beta] 138 |22, 343, 270 | 9, 904, 982 |23, 059, 800 | 10, 669, 554 
Florida: 
Jacksonville__.__-- 37, 950 39, 675 14 7 64, 529 13, 890 143, 864 , 987 
OS 4, 200 17, 270 4 10 19, 520 27, 133 92, 664 , 939 
OSS See 0 7, 000 0 3 500 0 6, 990 803 
Pensacola. ....-.--- 17, 125 19, 500 ll 10 26, 105 3, 066 58, 329 7, 644 
St. Petersburg - - 1, 000 800 3 1 1, 000 2, 200 21, 600 400 
, ra 3, 050 2, 600 5 3 23, 003 8, 330 41, 813 3, 497 
beg Palm Beach - 6, 363 9, 112 1 4 12, 613 1, 535 26, 917 16, 824 
Geo 
pS ee 18, 900 47, 000 13 15 45, 052 115, 380 116, 040 444, 200 
Pp Se 14, 050 12, 620 7 7 2, 300 0 229 21, 709 
Columbus. - ------ 7, 080 20, 000 2 3 425 23, 650 9, 196 48, 875 
ON ee 0 3, 550 0 2 0 5, 600 19, 459 21, 518 
Savannah. -.--.-.--.- 0 2, 200 0 2 10, 545 690 13, 020 5, 359 
Maryland: 
Baltimore- - - - ---- 189, 000 125, 000 44 25 973, 981 127, 600 | 1, 769, 881 806, 990 
Cumberland - - -- -- 0 4, 500 0 2 2, 760 168, 897 3, 173, 997 
Hagerstown. .------ 0) 9, 000 0 2 660 2, 400 2, 410 12, 450 
North Carolina: 7 
Asheville......---- 1, 825 | cs 2 0 790 463 4, 970 1, 985 
Ciraseoeee..........- 43, 300 23, 990 9 5 64, 955 1, 425 117, 195 31, 716 
i 12, 000 7, 500 3 5 87, 225 5, 750 109, 625 23, 250 
Greensboro- - - ---- 5, 250 700 3 1 1, 705 1, 385 16, 759 5 
High Point. - ----- 14, 000 0 3 0 600 2, 100 14, 740 
tli wide nie 5, 710 500 6 1 13, 900 125 22, 610 
Wilmington..------ 1, 500 0 1 0 1, 900 0 8, 050 
Winston-Salem. - - 44, 000 2, 000 5 1 j@ 10,315 31, 175 66, 730 
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Taste 10.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1932—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 











Total construction, 
including altera- 
tions and repairs 


New nonresidential | 


New residential buildings buildings 





—— Seer pe we 
Families pro- 

Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 


/ 


State and city 














| . 
| M ay, 1932 June, 1932 oe ot May, 1932 | June, 1932 May, 1932 hates 1932 
| | | 
|" a oe ’ 

South Carolina: | 
Charleston... -.-_- $1, 175 | 0 3 0 $3, 575 $6, 435 $13,181 | $24,649 
Columbia. -.....-_- 19, 000 $5, 000 16 2 21, 725 | 76, 399 53, 405 85, 679 
Greenville_—____- 9, 000 3, 800 2 2 3, 530 | 540 34, 125 | 8, 310 
Spartanburg. - -_. 450 | 0 1 0 50 | 0 2, 470 3, 115 


Virginia: 
Newport News... 2, 900 15, 100 2 7 2, 580 9, 350 11, 986 28, 032 
Novitmi.s..-.... 58, 400 $2, 350 23 22 4, 800 15, 785 102,465 | 127, 590 








Petersburg... ____. 0 | 0 0 0 1, 895 | 2, 455 2, 725 | 4, 205 
Portsmouth. -___- 13, 400 | 8, 400 | 4 | 4 323 1, 250 24, 258 17, 385 
Richmond_- - -_-_- 48, 550 | 60, 500 | 13 | 15 96, 212 | 26, 160 174, 277 175, 427 
Roanoke-__...--- 5, 900 | 4, 700 1 | 0 370 265 9, 745 | 13, 660 
West Virginia: | 

Charleston ----__- 43, 500 12, 000 14 2 3, 475 1, 200 51, 746 | 23, 189 
Clarksburg. - -- 1, 500 4, 100 1 4 13, 525 | 1, 670 16, 035 | 7, 276 
Huntington-_ ___-_-- 0 500 0 1 1, 305 1, 000 13, 725 5, 250 
Parkersburg. - - _- 2, 600 0 1 0 1, 145 1, 150 | 6, 260 2, 870 
Wheeling - -..___- 6, 600 1,110 2 2 36, 695 | 18, 350 | 55, 463 28, 960 

ee oe. ...- 1, 262, 178 1, 186, 677 326 312 (23, 906, 478 |10, 646, 538 26, 432,470 |13, 269, 397 


Per cent of change. - -.|.......-- —6.0 |.-.--.-- 8. D bis. din tnoin OPO [i cbenadonies —49. 8 


South Ce wirol States 





Alabama: | 











| 
Birmingham.____- | $12,500 | $9,400 | 3 | 5 $24,104 | $4,450) $72,717 | $40,183 
Mobile._._...___. 6, 000 | 9, 100 | 6 | 2 51, 000 | 5,900! 71,803 41,879 
Montgomery. 13,800! 10200} 10! 11 | 1’ 975 4.566 | 25,340 | ” 580 
Arkansas: Little Rock. 350 4, 915 1| 5 7, 400 3,365 | 18,499) 31,290 
Kentucky: 
Covington. __.____| 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 2, 880 | 600 12, 552 5, 185 
Lexington__._..___ 46, 300 | 2, 500 27 | 1 19, 290 | 225 83,737 | 13, 208 
Louisville._..____. | 25.600! 19,000 8 | 5 31,459 18,600, 92,044 73,500 
Newport.._._____. i 0 0 0 6, 200 | 350 7, 500 2, 300 
Paducah..________ 0 750 0 2 15, 000 0 16, 400 1, 950 
Louisiana: 
Monroe........... 1, 600 | 0 | 3 07 0 | 0 2, 700 15, 215 
New Orleans____- 29, 100 71, 638 | 25 25 9, 545 8, 423 81, 354 145, 998 
Shreveport ____._- | 14,475 | 16,575 10; 10 4, 133 1, 879 38,968 , 47, 983 
Mississippi: Jackson __ 1, 000 | 0 | 1 0 2,300 39, @00 13, 400 52, 410 
Oklahoma: | | 
i 0 0 | 0 0 400 9, 125 1,850 | 9, 975 
Oklahoma City __- 34, 500 2,000; 11 8 1, 039, 075 101, 161 | 1,099,705 | 205, 711 
Okmulgee._______- 0 | 0 0 0 700 0 1, 150 0 
Seria, 24, 100 | 0 5 0 6, 042 79, 059 37,867 | 97, 666 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga. ____- 5, 500 2, 500 4 1 869, 100 35,100 889,871 60,127 
Johnson City____- 10, 800 | 5 0 4,700 | 450 15, 600 450 
Knoxville..._____- 8, 320 | 8, 133 2 5 948, 750 64,082 963, 400 76, 839 
Memphis__.______ 4, 680 24, 700 | 5 9 25, 610 28, 990 87, 620 119, 210 
Nashville. ______- 36, 800 13,300; 15 6 258, 025 | 25, 565 306, 969 57,314 
Amarillo...._____- 9, 150 | 6, 530 | 5 3 | 45,485 5, 040 63, 000 16, 124 
i a 57,295 | 30,385 | 29 20 128,824 461,893 240, 697 506, 569 
Beaumont_______- 5, 700 | 0) 3 0 4, 820 10, 763 37, 984 | 12, 196 
Brownsville. ____. 0 0 0 0 200 2, 850 1, 515 3, 528 
aS 82, 300 20,600 52 18 33, 258 40,926 | 177, 163 100, 834 
SS 2, 250 | 5, 800 1 4 2, 810 2,756 11,863 22, 578 
Fort Worth. ____-- 43, 500 82, 600 17 30 7,900 | 62, 600 84, 625 169, 300 
Port Arthur. _____ 0 0 | 0 0 980 | 1,305 | 6,305 4, 186 
San Angelo______- 0 15, 000 | 0 1 200 | =—-128, 650 2, 755 138, 700 
Son Amsenio “Tae 41, 860 6, 048 24 14 10, 213 23, 449 80, 479 47, 627 
a 6, 100 11, 300 | 6 6 | 536 | 2,935 | 24, 521 19, 435 
Wichita Falls. ___- 7,500 | 7, 500 | 1 1 150 7,100} 10,482 | 25,716 
| ee | ED SD ae — 
ae 531,080 | 404,474 | 279 192 | 3,573, 064 | 1, 176, 157. 4, 682, 435 | 2, 193, 761 


Per cent of change--_-- .----.----- | a 8}.-....-. | Ee OER, Phin nbandenss — 53.1 
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TABLE 10.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUE )}) jx B 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1932—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 





















































= 
A . ; Total constructio: r 
New residential buildings New nonresidential | “‘ineinding alters’ 
buildings ti 4% 
lons and repairs 
<a S 
State and city Families pro- v 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cos: f 
new dwellings 
. t 
. | 7 J 
May, 1932} June, 1932 a — May, 1932} June, 1932} May, 1932 |June, 1432 ' 
—— ‘ 
Arizona: ( 
| =e $7, 180 $14, 000 5 2 $34, 630 $6, 800 $60, 505 $24, 507 
Nd ES 12, 650 14, 950 6 6 2, 105 3, 475 21, 029 29, 445 a 
California: l 
a aa 3, 000 7, 500 1 2 12, 450 53, 845 20, 777 144, 474 
Alhambra.-.------ 21, 000 17, 300 s 11 5, 350 400 27, 275 28, 500 ¢ 
Bakersfield______- 6, 450 2, 500 2 i 635 675 15, 215 12, 160 
Berkeley________- 52, 350 7, 800 14 9 9, 525 25, 700 78,878 | 104.7 ] 
SE, See 24, 150 11, 450 c 3 5, 948 at 58, 207 36, TOO r 
Glendale______.__- 68, 500 45, 750 16 12 11, 645 23, 335 91, 600 77, 160 ‘ 
Huntington Park. 19, 975 6, 800 13 3 2, 005 17, 530 25, 570 25, 450 \ 
Long Beach_-___-- 26, 7 40, 200 ll 15 138, 020 230, 745 187, 470 305, 530 
Los Angeles____-_- 557, 157 509, 7 195 187 313, 506 189, 220 | 1, 174,039 | 1,045, 918 | 
aS 91, 150 67, 900 20 14 193, 009 94, 499 323, 018 208, 623 
Pasadena_______- | 35,000 30, 100 9 6 42.7 18,104 | 105, 063 76, 522 I 
Riverside __-_____- 13, 350 13, 600 4 2 1, 430 1, 725 19, 119 23, 740 f 
Sacramento. ___-_- 42, 150 5, 000 9 1 361, 071 15, 550 438, 493 72, 68 
San Bernardino _- 4, 500 1, 000 1 1 7, 400 3, 005 18, 441 8 161 
San Diego_-_-_-_--- 76, 750 62, 850 28 26 19, 030 11, 670 135, 201 149, 134 
San Francisco____- 287,023 | 305, 985 66} 106] 169,563 |  270,924| 865,009] 802.454 ( 
SS 12, 300 13, 750 5 4 755 211, 320 24, 255 246, 520 
Santa Ana-_--_._-_- 26, 150 0 7 0 2, 000 1, 900 37, 056 5, 025 
Santa Barbara. 25, 300 16, 300 8 4 3, 505 4, 065 42,115 27, 965 ( 
Santa Monica-.--.- 21, 350 17, 000 7 7 1, 750 1, 545 25, 370 22, 421 ( 
Stockton..______- 36, 250 39, 100 10 4 357, 406 2, 985 401, 216 67, 021 
Vauele......-...- 3, 950 18, 200 2 7 2, 190 1, 275 11, 17: 21, 950 
Colorado: ( 
Colorado Springs. 3, 000 1, 475 1 2 2, 742 4, 390 20, 307 10, 925 i 
aS 347, 250 87, 500 48 24 84, 305 27, 200 502, 235 178, 404 
Neild 5, 800 0 4 0 3, 840 11, 610 14, 170 15, 110 
Montana: Great Falls-_ 3, 700 8, 475 2 5 4, 250 17, 050 11, 135 27, 97 
New Mexico: Albu- 
querque.._........-- 5, 000 15, 700 3 s 8, 075 13, 735 38, 007 43, 574 
Oregon: ; 
Porueme...... 96, 060 83, 950 20 21 7, 565 20, 790 447, 874 160, 195 
7 — Pol FORRES 5, 800 6, 300 4 3 4,615 377 29, 296 10, 075 1 
Jtah: 
SS ee 7, 000 12, 000 3 7 8, 110 2, 850 35, 955 26, 250 
Salt Lake City___- 33, 600 16, 200 10 6 20, 030 16, 839 63, 365 45, 533 
Washington: 
Bellingham - - ----_- 6, 300 0 5 0 1, 400 505 14, 372 4, 180 
ee * 10, 500 0 2 0 2, 550 15, 467 7, 781 
aS 55, 585 52, 850 34 29 419, 025 447, 033 542, 506 598, 755 
il EROS 34, 000 6, 135 ll 5 4,115 8, 385 56, 650 24, 080 
yh 24, 500 13, 000 6 ll 4, 365 5, 705 41, 625 46, 635 
5 ey 2, 112, 430 | 1, 612, 410 606 554 | 2, 560, 349 | 1, 777, 061 | 6, 039, 057 | 4, 766, 311 
Per cent of change-_..._|-......---- nce. | See ee | ee mk —21.1 
Hawaii 
Honolulu. ........-..-- $128, 761 | $119, 884 77 65 $13, 184 | $174,884] $168,316 | $316,023 
Per cent of change----|........--_- —6.9 |_-.--_- yt ee Ra 
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Building Permits Issued in Cities of the United States Having a 
Population of 100,000 or Over, First Half of 1932 


General Summary 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has been publishing data semi- 

annually covering building permits issued in cities of the United 
States having a population of 100,000 or over since 1922. Reports 
were received for both the first half of 1931 and the first half of 1932 
from the 94 cities which fell in this population group according to 
the estimate of population as issued by the Census Bureau as of 
July 1, 1931. The costs as shown in the table below are those stated 
by the prospective builder when applying for his permit to build. 
They include the cost of the building only; no land costs are included. 
Only buildings within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are shown. During the first half of 1932, permits were issued for 
building operations in these 94 cities to cost $245,467,403. This is 
60.6 per cent less than indicated expenditures during the first half of 
1931. The estimated cost of new residential buildings decreased 
76.0 per cent comparing permits issued during the first ‘half of 1932 
with those issued during the first half of 1931. During the first 
half of 1932, 14,229 family dwelling units were provided in new 
residential buildings. This is a decrease of 73.5 as compared with the 
first half of 1931. Indicated expenditures for new nonresidential 
buildings decreased 52.6 per cent comparing the two periods under 
discussion. 

Although most of the 94 cities showed a decrease in the estimated 
cost of total building operations, there were a few exceptions. Atlanta, 
Ga.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Duluth, Minn.; Fall River, Mass. ; : Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ; Knoxville, Tenn. ; Newark, W.@.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Scranton, Pa.; : and WwW ashington, D. C., were the only cities showing 
an increase in total building operations comparing the first. half of 
1932 with the first half of 1931. The increase in ail these cities was 
slight, except in the case of Washington where contracts were awarded 
for a number of large buildings by the Federal Government. The 
increase in Washington was over $19,000,000. 

The table following shows the estimated costs of the new residential 
buildings, new nonresidential buildings, and total building operations 
in 94 cities of the United States having a population of 100,000 or 


over. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDEN?|4] 
BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 94 CITIES OF THE UN| TED 
STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 OR OVER, FOR THE FIRST HALF OF jon 
COMPARED WITH THE FIRST HALF OF 1932 _ 
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New residential buildings 





Total construction 
including altera, 
tions and repairs 
(estimated cos; 


New_ nonresidential 
buildings (esti- 


Families | 
mated cost) 


provided for | 
in new dwell- 
ings 


Estimated cost 


} 
| 








en ; First | First | »; . >j , 
F Irst half half of half of First half Fk irst half 


First half 


First half 
of 1931 


First hal 
of 1931 . 


of 1932 of 1932 


of 1931 





Bridgeport 
Cambridge 


Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 





| 1931 | 


1932 


of 1932 | 





$293,075 | $115,700| 62 


867, 290 | 


627, 080 


274, 050 | 


| 1, 395, 000 


2, 186, 000 
709, 650 
74, 800 
78, 750 


1, 212, 500 | 


SERS | 1, 214, 710 


Fort Wayne 
Fort Worth 
ae eee 
Grand Rapids- -- ----- 


Indianapolis - --~----.-- 
Jacksonville 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans__-- 
Kansas City, Mo 


Long Beach 
Los Angeles 


Milwaukee 
Minnea 


New York: 
The Bronx! 
Brooklyn ! 
Manhattan ! 


1 Applications filed. 


423, 633 
445, 750 
246, 175 


8, 400 | 
383, 890 | 


433, 530 
964, 028 
109, 300 
210, 950 
212, 300 
4, 701, 226 
1, 183, 725 


236, 750 | 


269, 900 
139, 600 
965, 500 














664, 950 





2, 747, 425 





52, 160 | 


1, 069, 800 
287, 940 

| 385, 540 
104, 000 


| 19, 100 | 
6, 950 | 

40, 650 | 

1, 465, 655 | 


| 622, 900 
164, 600 


405, 169 | 


128, 675 


| 1, 054, 650 | 


275, 200 
1, 402, 074 


63, 250 | 
100, 000 | 


28, 300 
173, 400 


31, 700 | 


44, 850 


19, 212 | 


62, 190 
410, 945 
16, 000 
80, 706 
150, 220 
818, 985 
425, 050 


180, 450 | 
166, 200 — 
40, 600 | 


416, 500 
93, 117 
436, 785 
4, 105, 249 


204, 350 | 


37, 800 
53, 750 
117, 910 
98, 510 
499, 950 
971, 725 
197, 800 
407, 750 
4, 000 
199, 700 
325, 542 


2, 707, 290 
4, 107, 650 


2, 400, 000 | 
5, 501, 785 | 
538, 005 | 
449, 175 | 
551, 226 | 


309, 200 
393, 025 | 
77, 125 
235, 100 
1, 378, 305 


109 
262 


1, 612 | 


54 
963 


258 | 


680 


38 
156 


27 
53 
112 
297 


30 | 


239 
90 


$335, 369 
568, 526 


446, 430 | 


111 | : 


89 
72 | 
1 | 

38 

132 
| 


1, 072 | 


1, 431 | 
154 
128 | 
146 | 
80 
105 | 
23 
59 





562 


a5 


E 


2, 841, 964 


716 15, 876, 750 


5, 104, 157 


471 71, 901, 512 


9, 571, 119 
2, 283, 175 
104, 636 
2, 913, 458 
9, 357, 761 
1, 179, 936 
377, 775 
55, 092 | 


334 |10, 284, 440 | 5, 


$313, 797 | 


499, 830 

2, 251, 946 
3, 123, 981 
132, 909 

2, 048, 724 
71,714 
584, 158 
1, 021, 265 
201, 162 


1, 746, 412 


495, 941 
141, 393 
320, 170 
1, 047, 617 
| 4, 640, 388 





238, 606 | 


43, 800 


62, 121 | 


82, 072 


256, 628 | 
206, 998 | 


53, 558 
1, 225, 857 





284, 880 | 
983, 130 | 
| 3, 155, 044 < 


201, 533 | 3, 27 


3, 820 


1, 150, 235 | 


476, 984 
723, 807 


947, 555 | 


138, 689 


295, 112 | 


47, O85 
477, 000 
1, 102, 312 


1, 562, 817 | 
4, 762, 140 : 
398, 075 | 


9, 380 

30, 857 
624, 390 
341, 174 
441, 625 

1, 310, 886 
427, 165 
3, 527, 804 
54, 800 
716, 975 


447, 001 | 
574, 180 | 


| 5,775, 105 
14, 873, 322 
| 3, 512, 602 
1, 184, 478 
345, 985 
563, 727 

4, 738, 796 | 
512, 978 
461, 495 








45, 618 


236, 335 15, 065, 


993, 477 
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ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDENTIAL 
BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 94 CITIES OF THE UNITED 
eTATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 OR OVER, FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1931 
COMPARED WITH THE FIRST HALF OF 1932—Continued 



























































—— 
Nev residential building 
Peas , 5. Total construction, 
seins New nonresidential including  altera- 
Families buildings (esti- ti nd renal 
o. os provided for | mated cost) =< — 
Estimated cost ; dwell (estimated cost) 
City in new wel- 
ings 

First halt | First halt | PUSt | Fist | pirst half | First half | First half | First half 
of 1931 of 1932 1931) 1932 | of 1931 of 1932 of 1931 | of 1932 
Pittsburgn.-.---.--..- $1, 834, 785 $425, 050 378 99 |$4, 224, 352 |$2, 939, 799 |$7, 560, 490 [$4, 042, 250 
Portland, Oreg_.------| 1,720, 600 521,190 | 363 121 | 1,060,385 | 995,365 | 3,500,410 | 2, 047, 854 
Providence----------- 892,500 | 345, 050 141 69 | 677,860} 303, 236 | 2,434,183 | 1, 226,707 
pe a 181, 800 159, 000 19 30 | 1,811, 732 67, 465 | 2, 254, 809 343, 571 
Richmond, Va------ 810, 877 285, 700 131 82| 344,553 196, 137 | 1,482,214 | 716, 489 
Rochester... ----- __..| 761,900 | 299, 740 81 52 | 1,944, 048 650, 016 | 3, 207,022 | 1, 327, 591 
St, Louis.........--.--] 3, 143, 187 | 1,321,050 | $37 341 | 7, 586, 067 479, 796 |11, 693, 679 | 2, 600, 054 
St. Paul....-----------| 1,045, 800 563, 388 201 105 | 6, 687, 947 558, 834 | 8, 366,848 | 1,631, 565 

Salt Lake City___- 862, 990 91, 300 267 28 | 1,575, 798 68, 111 | 2, 609, 252 ‘ 
San Antonio. --__--- 574,960 | 223, 990 375 151 645, 965 703, 489 | 1,424, 164 | 1,076, 143 
San Diego___--- 1,335,652 | 465,777 374 173 | 1,777, 426 526, 598 | 3,581,971 | 1,312, 288 
San Francisco __- | 5, 655, 846 | 2, 539, 033 | 1, 446 697 | 6,003, 024 | 1, 872, 562 |12, 873,619 | 5, 668, 911 
Scranton...--- 81, 625 94, 675 27 25 288, 303 | 1, 536, 096 658, 401 | 1, 837, 277 
SL AES | 2,391,210 | 430, 985 768 203 | 3, 125,776 | 1, 588, 252 | 6, 684, 966 | 2, 563, 933 
Somerville. .......-- 126, 500 9, 700 32 3 401, 675 402,222 | 647,300] 485,170 
South Bend......_--- 150, 000 46, 150 36 11 180, 140 197, 825 405, 851 311, 125 
Spokane......--..-.-.| 487, 450 190, 060 127 64 605, 945 52, 565 | 1, 382, 004 357, 990 
Springfield, Mass.....| 353,970 144, 700 73 44 897, 272 439, 700 | 1, 518, 237 791, 376 
lo eS a 716, 100 255, 700 137 52 | 2, 878, 656 658, 922 | 4,793, 074 | 1, 142, 496 
eS et AR 280, 000 115, 000 113 54| 973, 680 75,425 | 1,444,700 | 289, 330 
ae 113, 425 32, 950 39 28 146, 930 71, 788 408, 917 224, 782 
is hh cd h545h5-. 535,800 | 110, 375 118 26 830, 832 43, 006 | 1, 646, 733 249, 576 
“oa 197, 400 | 61, 200 21 11 448, 852 146, 428 873, 110 274, 500 
_. “Sarasa 1,159,525} 97,550] 276 28 | 1, 291, 015 175, 889 | 2,712, 311 351, 163 
BRES So SE ae 182, 500 121, 700 37 25 156, 018 21, 295 527, 756 207, 210 
Washington____.____ ._|13, 891, 655 | 4, 232,200 | 2,205 | 769 | 7,090, 023 |38, 569, 244 |24, 421, 984 |44, 037, 364 
Waterbury............| 166, 700 39, 200 42 14 80, 000 11,825 | 393,775 107, 685 
Wichita............- | 637, 380 120,300 | 207 38 | 439,199 | 792, 463 | 1, 213, 831 , 234 
Wilmington.._........| 661, 350 185, 300 131 44 672, 281 339, 180 | 1, 844, 681 674, 539 
Worcester...........- 740,900 | 338, 400 121 76 111,045 | 314,735 | 1,172,842 | 805, 429 
Vommee..-..-.........| & Bes, vee 903, 300 396 143 | 2, 172, 385 200, 491 | 5, 700, 680 | 1, 354, 386 
Youngstown... ..- + 233, 850 31, 925 438 7 397, 009 402, 076 | 1,032, 418 473, 863 

- — — a 
Th Jo ncised |229, 213, 383|54,995, 807 |53, 787 \14, 229 [303,902,481 |143,949,890 |622,464,820 |245,467,403 
Per cent of change ....|...-.-.--—- —76.0 |......- | 73.5 OO TE: Ps 5 iltmlslalcey: —60. 6 
Tax Exemption and Low-Cost Housing in New York City 


N June, 1927, New York City adopted an ordinance remitting local 


A taxes for a P 
limited-dividen 


tions. 


eriod of 20 years on model tenements erected by 
corporations, provided they met certain specifica- 
A State law passed a year earlier had exempted such buildings 


from State taxes, if they were finished before 1937, to the same extent 
that local taxes might be remitted. The latest report of the State 
housing board ! gives data as to the amount and kind of housing now 
available in New York City and the amount and kind provided under 
the legislation of 1926 and 1927. 
objections most commonly brought against encouraging the provision 
of housing by tax exemption and shows how far these are applicable 
to the limited-dividend housing projects of recent years. 


It also contains a discussion of the 





‘ New York State Board of Housing. Report. 


Albany, 1932, 


(Legislative document (1932), No. 84.) 
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Amount and Kind of Multifamily Housing in New York 


Ir 1s not commonly realized how large a proportion of New Yo 
housing accommodation is still to be found in the old-law oe oar 
In 1900, at which date their construction was still legal, there \ ere 
82,652 in the city; in 1901 a new law was passed, enforcing a hic}ey 
standard, but in 1930 the number of old-law tenements had fa\ley 
only to 67,658, or to 81.9 per cent of the 1900 figure. The common 
type of old-law tenement is thus described: 

The building was on a lot 25 by 100 feet. It extended back 90 feet, leaving i9 
feet in the rear for some light and air to back rooms. Each floor above the growinq 
floor consisted of four apartments, two front apartments of four rooms each and 
two rear apartments of three rooms each. A so-called ‘‘air shaft,” with a width 
of 28 inches and a length of 50 to 60 feet and inclosed on all sides, was designed 
to provide light and air to the five rooms on each side of the house. Onl) 4 of 
the 14 rooms on each floor received direct light and air from the street-or yard. 
A 4-room apartment consisted of one room known as the parlor, which was 
generally about 11 feet 3 inches in length and 10 feet 6 inches in width. The 
kitchen was somewhat smaller and received its light and air from the “‘air shaft” 
or such asupply ascame toitfromthefrontroom. Behind these two rooms were 
the bedrooms, the dimensions of which were 8 feet 6 inches by 7 feet. These 
rooms received no light and air whatsoever except that which came from the ‘sir 
shaft.” In the public hallway, opposite the stairs, were provided two water- 
closets. Each water- closet was ‘used i in common by two families and was lighted 
and ventilated by the “‘air shaft.”’ 


Of such apartments the old-law tenements in New York City con- 
tained 641,344 in 1909 and 528,951 in 1930. ‘‘In other words, 82.5 
per cent of the suites which existed 22 years ago are here to-day.’ 

The tenement-house law of 1901 brought about some improvement 
of conditions in buildings put up after that date. Every room must 
receive some light and air, hallways must be at least 3 feet wide, and 
the height of the house must not exceed one and a half times the width 
of the street. The size of the rooms and the coverage of the lot were 
regulated, provision must be made against dampness of cellar walls 
and floors, and a separate water-closet for each apartment was 
required. Between the coming into operation of the law (1901) and 
1930 the net increase in the number of suites in new-law apartments 
was 898,136. 

In Manhattan the construction of one and two family dwellings 
has ceased entirely, but in the other boroughs there has been a net 
increase since 1913 of 304,136 suites in this type of building. hie 
distribution of residential suites shows the following changes between 
1913 and 1930: 


In 1913 one-half of all suites were in old-law tenements, one-quarter in new-law 
tenements, and one-quarter in one and two family houses. In 1930, 26.8 per 
cent of all suites were in old-law tenements, 42.7 per cent in new-law tenements, 
14.7 per cent in 1-family dwellings, and 15.8 per cent in 2-family houses. 


Rentals 


THE amount of shelter provided is only one factor in the housing 
roblem; the rent at which it can be obtained is of paramount 
importance to the worker. The following table shows the distribu 
tion, by monthly rent per room, of suites in the multifamily dwellings 
put up in New York City exclusive of the Borough of Richmond, and 
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‘. Manhattan alone, during the four years 1927 to 1930. It is noted 
that rents were not obtainable for all apartments. 


TABLE 1 DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO MONTHLY ROOM RENTS, OF APART- 
MENTS IN MULTIFAMILY DWELLINGS CONSTRUCTED, 1927 TO 1930 








New York City (exclu- 
sive of Richmond) 


| Manhattan 
Monthly rent per room 2 








| Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 


| 


ee . i 














Under $12.50. _- had 3, 665 1.73 | 113 | 0.34 
$12.50 to $13.49 ; para Meh 5, 316 2. 50 369 | 1.11 
Ses a ean Pant ts &, 449 3. 97 48 | 14 
$14.50 to $15.49 17, 985 8.47 |° 1 | ot 
$15.50 to $16.49 19, 687 9. 27 179 | 54 
$16.50 to $17.49 ar 17, 824 8.39 223 "85 
$17.50 to $18.49 17, 960 8. 46 | 455 1.37 
818.50 to $19.49 16, 062 7. 56 | 957 2. 87 
$19.50 to $24.49 57, 9C4 27.29 4, 861 | 14.61 
804.50 to $29.49 Se. Finds! Gly. | 18, 935 8. 91 3, 940 | 11. £4 
$29.50 and over- -------- bet siaip ent a 28, 571 13. 45 | 22, 072 66. 33 
| sil ue an 
Total 212, 409 | 100. C0 33, 278 | 100. 09 





In connection with this table it is pointed out in the report that 
during four years of construction only 1.7 per cent of the total number 
of apartments erected in all the boroughs except Richmond rented for 
less than $12.50 per room a month, and that about one-third of these 
were found in the projects erected under the terms of the State housing 
law. Since it is deemed almost impossible for a worker to spend 
more than one-fourth of his earnings in rent, this means that the 
provision of approved housing within the reach of the ordinary 
wage earner has been strikingly small. From its survey of the whole 
situation, the report draws two conclusions: 

1. We have a heritage of over 67,000 old-law buildings offering shelter for 
528,000 families. These buildings have outlived economic justification and 
offer a challenge to the social conscience of the community that sustains them. 

2. New housing supplied by the building industry, as it passes through alter- 
nating periods of booms and depressions, succeeds only at rentals that are out of 
reach of the majority of the population. 


Amount and Kind of Housing Supplied by Limited-Dividend Corporations 


Tue State law of 1926 provided that in order to secure tax exemp- 
tion, the limited-dividend corporations must erect their buildings 
under the supervision of the State housing board and in accordance 
with its specifications. ‘So far, the work completed under this law 
consists of 11 different projects, comprising 1,918 apartments used 
for dwelling purposes, with a total of 7,356 rooms, including 44 dining 
alcoves and. 11 bathrooms counted as half rooms. Under the terms 
of the State law, these projects are all conservatively financed, with a 
view to making them attractive for investment rather than for 
speculative purposes. The average rent may not be more than $12.50 
per room per month, and dividends may not exceed 6 per cent. If, 
after due provision for management, maintenance and amortization, 
returns would permit a larger dividend, rents must be reduced. The 
State board of housing exercises a close supervision over plans and 
construction and enforces standards as to size of rooms, coverage 
of area, provision of light and air, cross ventilation, sanitation and 
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the like, far superior to those usually found in low-rental buildings 
Generally speaking, the board’s approval is limited to sites which ), 
large enough and so situated as to permit the development of project, 
with low coverage and in accordance with modern principles of sii, 
planning. Looking upon it as a duty to prove that superior typos 0 
dwellings are possible at relatively low cost, the board will not approve 
any project which is not suitably adapted to its surroundings gp 
which is not so planned as to secure adequate light and air an 
necessary privacy for every apartment. In general, apartments may 
be only two rooms deep, thus securing complete through ventilation, 
and in the large projects, a number of valuable facilities are provided 
such as clubrooms, playgrounds, and the like.” 


Rentals 


AT THE time the figures were compiled for this report the rent 
schedule of one project under the supervision of the housing board 
was not available. The other 10 completed projects comprised 
1,789 apartments containing 6,852 rooms, excluding those occupied 
by superintendents or used for commercial purposes. The monthly 
rent of the apartments ranged from $15, charged for each of four 13 


room apartments, to between $75 and $80 for 10 five-room apartments, . 


the average monthly rent per room varying from $10.74 to $12.50. 
The monthly rent per room and the number and per cent of roonis «i 
each figure are shown, separately and cumulatively, in the followings 
table: 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION, BY MONTHLY RENTAL, OF ROOMS IN 10 COMPLETED 
PROJECTS UNDER THE STATE HOUSING LAW 








Number of rooms 





i (un 
Per cent of | ee veer 


Monthly rent per room 














a Total, | total rooms | 
Potal | cumulated | 

EEE SORA eo 2 ee ee 5 5 0. 07 
ag ERE A Pe, BA Ci ene oe ee 12 7 .18 
Es eer. he ee 344 361 | 5. 02 
el | EE EE ey Pee as 480 841 | 7. 00 
ME So tk a nb cles adda at cae 940. 5 | 1, 781. 5 | 13. 72 
| EES PS SE 1, 519.5 3,301 | 22.17 
es Seas er ees Par RY Fe 1, 388. 5 4, 689. 5 20. 26 
EET EI lS SF chan: BARE F 3 510. 5 5, 200 7. 45 
Ce 3.5 IS tilt Seite 876 6, 076 12. 79 SS. 6 
i -  ) a ae Se ieee ee SRN 328 6, 404 4.79 } 
ESSE aad a 2 2s 131 6, 585 1.91 
CS SE: a eee eee eee 101.5 | 6, 636. 5 | 1. 48 | » 
NY ia alee Rie dala a OPEL ERENT 1A te 68.5 6, 705 1. 00 s 
eS 1 Seite ck Ss rite rercrter ry | 6,713 | 12 i 
SE FEN ER Pare, °C 124. 5 | 6, 837. 5 1,82 YY, 7S 
SONG Ad docs) tL ddd gta ee Pee! 7 6,844.5 10 1). 8s 
| RP Sy eS SP Ser. | ee ee . 6, 852.5 12 100. OU 

MOS ii Visi Wei 6, 852. 5 100. 00 





A rental of $12.50 per room per month is looked upon as the outside 
limit of what the average worker can pay for housing. It will be 
noted that of the 6,852.5 rooms listed in this table very nearly 90 per 
cent are within this limit, nearly half are under $11, and one-eig)it!i 
(12.27 per cent) are under $10. The board looks upon this as a 





? Descriptions of some of these buildings may be found in the Labor Review, August, 1928, p. 1, 
September, 1929, p. 106. 
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demonstration that, by means of large-scale economies and careful 
planning, excellent housing can be provided, even in a large city, at 
rentals Within the reach of the great mass of workers. 


Some Effects of Tax Exemption 


[N DISCUSSING this topic it is emphatically stated that tax exemption 
without careful regulation is not desirable. 


Without the proper safeguards tax exemption will neither lower rents nor im- 
rove standards. Unfortunately, a striking illustration of this situation was 
witnessed in New York City during the last decade, when the city of New York 
took advantage of the amendment to the State law which granted municipalities 
the right to exempt from taxes residential buildings whose construction was begun 
before April 1, 1924. The result, as we have pointed out in previous reports, was 
the production of one and two family dwellings of decidedly inferior quality, 
mostly in Brooklyn and Queens, at rents that were considerably above the 
price that could be paid by families with modest incomes. 


But, given proper regulation, tax exemption indubitably aids in the 
production of desirable housing at lower rents than could be afforded 
otherwise. Without it, rents in the housing provided by the limited- 
dividend corporations would have to be increased as follows: 


Amount of rental increase 





Amalgamated Housing Corporation: per room per month 
od at dso o> cote wadindion saa Glin behets drake wee Ae $2. 09 
I, as: Lo lds dene ddb wkd tib welbh ep RRL e 6th Ge deo Wa eeie 3. 00 

Amalgamated Dwellings (Inc.)___.____-_- ee < St See eek See 2. 49 

Pe EEE 1. 59 

Brooklyn Garden Apartments (Inc.): 

Fourth Avenue - ---- ded bine Aba bd ees dands bee ee 1. 94 
RL oo icin es wtih dive a lp wilh tg ald wil ele ab abi een 1. 27 
i cnc dbnwnectuncetmevineceoudkeme 1. 94 
I MT tas since tb ssiso wibbimemiag icon we win we ebeaeni — _ 
I a a os airiangiliveg unten an’ abearep aaah chshbiy seca att 3. 18 
ED GN SOOO on asisdibibiniin didaibeeee Mbadiiins olimtiba 2. 24 


It is interesting to note that the principal factor producing the variations shown 
in the room rental increases is the difference in the average room sizes. Buildings 
with smaller rooms experience the lowest savings and those with the larger rooms 
the greatest savings. In other words, limited-dividend companies that provide 
the highest accommodations to tenants—as measured by room sizes—receive the 
greatest benefits from tax exemption. 


Cost of Tax Exemption to the Municipality 


IN CONSIDERING the effect of tax exemption upon the city’s reve- 
nues, it must be remembered that the exemption is not upon the 
total cost of the site and building combined, but upon either the cost or 
appraisal value, whichever is the lower, of the improvements. The 
actual amount granted in tax exemptions by New York City to the 
State Board of Housing projects was $50,763 in 1929, $89,992 in 
1930, and $119,859 in 1931, a total of $260,613 for the three years. 
Considering only the financial aspect, attention is called to the fact 
that this is, at least in part, offset by the fact that operation of limited- 
dividend corporations tends to improve the neighborhood in slum 
areas and to accelerate the building up of new localities in outlying 
regions with increasing revenues to the city. From any other stand- 
point the board feels that the sum lost through tax exemption is a 
small amount to pay for the advantage of securing improved housing 
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at rentals the worker can meet, and for the demonstration 
projects afford of the fact that the provision of housing in New 


has been allowed to develop along unnecessarily expensive anc 
desirable lines. 


these 
1 ork 
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Every structure erected in terms of the board’s standards is a challenge ¢, 
community to rid itself of a system that provides homes by letting the 
owner hold the bag while the land developer parcels out the city’s undey: 
land into 20 or 25 foot lots, the second mortgagee charges the hard-pressed 
an interest of 9 to 15 per cent, the builder erects ugly rows of single and 2- 


houses, and apartment houses crowd the land to the maximum permitted }); 
law. ; 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Air Transportation, 1931 


HIS article presents the results of a study in 1931 by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics of hours and earnings of commercial air- 
transportation employees in the United States. The study was 
limited to pilots and copilots operating heavier-than-air machines on 
scheduled mail and passenger routes, and to the ground personnel 
sed in the operation and repair of such machines; it covered approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of such workers, 3,509 males and 88 females 
employed by 26 transportation companies serving 138 cities in 40 
States and the District of Columbia. Employees engaged in the 
operation of sight-seeing, crop dusting, mapping and surveying, and 
(lying-instruction machines were not included. 

‘The study showed that while the average full-time flight hours of 
pilots are fixed by the Department of Commerce at a maximum of 
110 per month, the hours actually flown in October, 1931, when the 
study was made, averaged only 80.4. 

The actual earnings of pilots during the month averaged $569.49 
and those of copilots $227.89. Those of all other employees com- 
bined averaged $31.66 per week. 

Average hours and earnings are shown by districts in Table 1 for 
pilots, in Table 2 for copilots, and in Table 3 for each of the other 
important occupations in commercial transportation and also for a 
croup, designated as ‘‘Other employees,” including occupations 
having too few employees to warrant separate occupational tabula- 
tion. The wage figures are shown by districts, instead of by States or 
cities, in order to avoid showing averages for one company and thus 
possibly revealing its identity. The States included in each of the 
geographic districts shown are as follows: 

North Atlantic.— Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

South Atlantic—Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

East North Central.—lIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

South Central—Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

West North Central—lIowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
North Dakota. 

Western.—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico,- 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

It is the policy of the bireau, whenever possible, to bring wage 
figures to a common basis of one week when the pay periods of the 
different companies are for varying lengths of time. Weather condi- 
tions are a great factor in flight activities. It was found that all 
planes of a company on one route might be kept from flight for an 
entire week while those on another route of that company during 
the same week would be operated every day of the week as scheduled. 
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Consequently wage figures for the flight personnel (pilots and ¢. 
pilots) were collected by the bureau for the entire month of ( etober 
1931, for each company covered in the study. Wage figures for ¢}y, 
ground personnel of each company were collected for a whole pay 
period in October and then converted to a weekly basis in order ths} 
the hours and earnings of such employees might be as nearly as pos. 
sible comparable with those of other industries for which figures gy. 
published by the bureau. 

Each transport company maintains at large terminal and inter. 
mediate airports a force of employees ranging from a few operation 
mechanics and radio operators and repairers to a large organization 
including all the occupations for which wage figures are shown jj 
this report. As many as six or seven companies may each maintain 
a force of employees at large terminal airports; in such cases each 
force was counted a “‘local unit.”’ 


Hours and Earnings of Pilots, 1931, by Districts 


PILots must possess a high degree of skill and resourcefulness and 
considerable intelligence and ‘experience. Each one must have a 
United States Department of Commerce transport license, rating hin 
according to his experience on various weights and types of aircraft. 
From the time he steps into the plane until he leaves it, the pilot has 
complete command. He operates the controls of the plane at al 
times during its flight, unless he has a copilot to relieve him; a creat 
majority of the pilots, however, are not accompanied by copilots. 

Full-time flight hours of pilots are regulated by the United States 
Department of Commerce. A pilot employed in interstate passenger 
air-transport service shall not be on flight duty more than 110 hours 
in any one month, nor 30 hours in any 7-day period, nor 8 hours in 
any 24-hour period. He must also be granted a rest period of at 
least 24 consecutive hours within each 7-day period. Certain 
latitude, however, is allowed when necessary for reasonable schedules. 

Although the maximum flight-hours are 110 per month, the hours 
actually flown during the month studied averaged only 80.4. The 
average in the various districts ranged from 76.2 in the Western 
district to 86.7 in the South Central district. The proportion of 
full-time that was actually flown ranged from 69.3 per cent in the 
Western to 78.8 per cent in the South Central district. The per 
cent for all districts combined was 73.1, thus showing 26.9 per cent 
of lost time during the month. 

Average actual earnings in one month ranged from $482.45 for the 
South Central to $617.84 for the South Atlantic district, and for all 
districts combined were $569.49. 

Average earnings per flight-hour ranged from $5.565 for the South 
Central to $8.066 for the Western district; for all districts combined 
they were $7.084. 

At full time (110 hours per month), with the hourly earnings shown 
above—$7.084—these employees would have earned $779.19. In 
the various districts average full-time earnings would have ranged 
from $612.17 for the South Central to $887.28 for the Western district. 

In a small number of companies the pilots are paid a monthly salary 
regardless of the number of hours flown during the month. In the 
majority of companies, however, the pilots receive a monthly salary 
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plus a specified rate for each mile flown. The mileage rate for night 
dying is generally higher than for day flying (in some companies 
twice as high). The rates also vary according to the terrain of the 
route. Actual figures showing monthly salaries and mileage rates 
separately could not be published, however, without the possibility 
of revealing the identity of some of the companies. 


Taste Lb -AVERAGE HOURS AND. EARNINGS OF PILOTS AND PER CENT OF FULL 
TIME FLOWN IN ONE MONTH, 1931, BY DISTRICT 
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North Atlantic..........- 12 l 76. 5 

East North Central___- 24} 123} 1100] 794) 722 6.929 | 762,22 550. 22 

West North Central__- 12]. 8i | 10.0) 7&4) 71.3 6.906 | 759. 65 541. 47 

South Atlantic... ..__- 10 45| 110.0] 85.8] 78.0 7.199 791.89 617. 84 

South Central_..............__-| 16 53| 110.0] 86.7, 788 5.565 | 612.17 482. 45 

Western.....--- ios 24 112} 110.0] 76.2! 69.3 8.066 | 887. 28 614. 86 
RR tene->- ...| 98] 460) 1100/ 804; 731] 7.084; 779.19] 569.49 


1 Regulated by the United States Department of Commerce. 

1 Computed by dividing total hours actually fown during month by the employees covered. 
Computed by dividing actual earnings in one month by hours actually flown in month. 

‘Computed by dividing total actually earned in month by number of pilots covered. 


Days, Hours, and Earnings of Copilots, 1931, by Districts 


Coprtots usually hold a United States Department of Commerce 
transport license and are qualified to operate the controls of the plane 
when called on to relieve the pilot. On planes equipped with radio 
they must also have a radio operator’s license permitting them to 
maintain communication by radio with ground stations. On long 
flights they often act as stewards, serving meals en route and pro- 
viding for the comfort of the passengers.’ 

Table 2 shows, for the copilots covered in each geographic district 
and in all districts combined, average days and hours per month and 
average earnings per month and per hour. Average earnings are 
shown for their work as copilots, as acting pilots, and in both capaci- 
ties. Figures for copilots are not shown for the South Atlantic district, 
due to the fact that flying in this district was from base ports in 
adjacent districts where data for them are shown. 

Except for the regular relief day every seven days, the copilots 
report for duty every day or every other day, depending upon the 
schedule arranged. In the month studied (October, 1931) 65 of the 
copilots were supposed to be on duty for 15 days and 73 for 27 days. 

Average full-time days in one month ranged by districts from 19.8 
for the North Atlantic to 22.8 for the Western district; the average 
for all districts combined was 21.2. Due to the schedule, copilots 
have full-time hours of either 120 or 216 per month. Of the 138 
copilots included in this study, the full-time hours of 47 per cent were 
120 per month and those of 53 per cent were 216 per month. The 





' One company includes a hostess among its flight personnel and one company has a stewardess on certain 
of its routes. For obvious reasons, data for these two occupations are not shown. 
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range, by districts, was from 158.4 for the North Atlantic to 18° 
the Western district, and the average for all districts was 170 |), 

Since it was impossible to get actual flight-hours for copilots ¢. 
when they were on duty as pilots, data on this point and on 
earnings per flight-hour can not be shown for them. 

With few exceptions, copilots are paid a straight monthly salary 
regardless of the mileage flown in the month. Their only additiong| 
earnings are for work as acting pilot. For work as copilot only, tho 
average full-time earnings in one month ranged from $198.16 for tho 
West North Central to $238.21 for the Western district, and for lj 
districts were $218.26. The average earnings per hour ranged from) 
$1.162 for the West North Central to $1.422 for the North Atlantic 
district, and for all districts were $1.284. 

Table 2 shows that in the month covered by the study 12 copilots 
(4 in the North Atlantic, 3 in the East North Central, and 5 in the 
Western district) acted as pilots. Their earnings in this capacity. 
averaging $110.69 each for the month, were sufficient to raise earnings 
per month for the whole group of copilots from an average of $218.26 
to $227.89, and earnings per hour from $1.284 to $1.341. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAYS AND HOURS WORKED BY COPILOTS, AND EARNINGs 
FOR REGULAR AND ADDITIONAL WORK, 1931, BY DISTRICT 
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units | pilots Aver- - =. Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
1] age er | nloy-| 28¢ | age | ace 
Days |Hours! in 1 hour 2 ploy- in 1 in 1 per 
month al month | month) hour 
ing 
North Atlantie__..-.....-__- 6 20 | 19.8 | 158.4 |$225.21 | $1. 422 4 |$154. 00 |$256. 0! 
East North Central________- 10 48 | 20.3 | 162.0 | 208. 21 1. 285 3] 33.27 | 210. 29 
West North Central_______- 4 19 21.3 | 170.5 | 198. 16 S45 pee) ewan 198. 16 
Bouts Comtgal.. 2.5. .....5..- 5 13 22.4 | 179.1 | 215.77 RS! es 215. 77 
hata 5 = Rieti PR Bow kis 9 38 22.8 | 182.7 | 238. 21 1. 304 5 | 122.49 | 254. 32 
, Se ROR eters * 34 138 21.2 | 170.0 | 218. 26 1. 284 12 | 110.69 | 227.89 | 1. 341 





1 Computed by dividing total full-time hours by number of copilots. 
4 Based on average full-time hours and earnings in 1 month. 


Days, Hours, and Earnings of Other Employees 


TaBLE 3 shows average days, hours, and earnings for each district 
and for all districts combined for males in each of the occupations 
and in all occupations combined in commercial air transportation, 
except pilots and copilots. Females were employed as traffic agents, 
clerks, stenographers, seamstresses, fabric workers, and the groups 
of other employees, skilled and unskilled; because of the small num)er 
in any one of the occupations in the industry, no separate occupation! 
classification is given for them, but an average is shown for «ll 
occupations combined. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the employees in this table were paid 
hourly rates for the hours actually worked during the pay period 
covered by the study and 90 per cent were paid weekly, monthly, or 
yearly salaries based on full time, regardless of the number of hours 
actually worked during the period. The salary of each employce 
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whose rate was for a month or year was reduced to a weekly rate. 
The full-time hours per week of each salaried employee and his 
weekly rate were used in computing average earnings per hour. 
Therefore, the fifth column of Table 3 is headed “hours credited 
in one week”’ instead of ‘‘average hours actually worked in one week’’ as 
in wage reports for other industries. 


TapLe 3.-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, 1931, IN SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 
TIONS, BY DISTRICT 














































































































Aver- ee —. 
age or, | ited in 1 wec Aver- om 
Num.| ays Av ~~ Aver-| age o 
Num-| ; -} on ag age full- B 
Occupation, sex, and district | ber of -_ which ine carn- | time ay 
ea atnith telttaii local | jioy- |_.€™- | hours|A¥er-| Per | ings | earn- | ‘ings 
units | * cos ployees - age | cent | per ings | inj 
worked ae , | num- offull| hour | per week 
in 1 eeX | ber | time week ;, 
week 
Agents, traffic, male: | 
North See. ooo oe 13 21 6.0, 48.0 48.0 | 100.0 |$0. 576 |$27.65 | $27.65 
East North Central_..._.____- = le 22 43 6.0 48.0} 48.0] 100.0] .649 | 31.17 31.17 
West North Central___.....----- 13 16 6.1) 47.3 47.3 | 100.0 . 701 | 33. 12 33. 12 
Stitt Rs che ecgwnncnentinact 17 23 6.0) 48.1 48.1 | 100.0} .555 | 26.69 | 26.69 
Gants BE il. ooo eco nee 22 41 6.0} 48.2] 48.2 | 100.0] .603 | 29.04] 29.04 
We Rete tnedeneceacenes< 16 31 5.9] 48.2]. 47.2 97.9 | .689 | 33.20{ 32.49 
Veteh. scence: RD ta A Fd 103 175 6.0} 48.0| 47.8 99. 6 629 | 30.17 | 30.07 
Chauffeurs, male: 
North Atlantic. ................. 1} () (1) (1) (1) (1) () (1) (1) 
East North Central._........__-- 7 20 6.1 48.2/| 49.4] 102.5 | .528 | 25.45 | 26.09 
West North Central_________- J 3 6 5.8] 48.0) 46.7] 97.3) .500}] 23.98] 23.31 
South Atlantic. ____-- WEP me 1 5 (1) (1) (1) () (1) (1) (4) 
EI F 2 2 6.5} 52.0] 52.0] 100.0] .333 | 17.31] 17.31 
Western... __- 3 5 6.0 | 48.0] 48.0! 100.0} .620 | 29.77 | 29.77 
Potted <2. “ 7 41 6.0 | 48.3] 48.7 | 100.8 . 558 | 26.93 | 27.14 
Clerks, stenographers, male: 
North Atmemeee.......-..-2..--. 1} (1) (1) (!) (1) (4) (1) (1) 
East North Central_......__.__- 11 23 6.0 | 48.0} 48.0} 100.0 | .478 | 22.96 | 22.96 
West North Central____________- 8 16 6.0 | 48.0] 48.0] 100.0 | .534) 25.65 | 25.65 
a 6 24 6.0 | 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .620] 29.74] 29.74 
ye S 25 6.0} 48.7] 48.7 | 100.0} .487 | 23.73 | 23.73 
0s. oS 9 18 6.0! 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .661 131.74] 31.74 
, ae eee ae 43 107 6.0! 48.2] 48.2] 100.0} .551 | 26.54) 26. 
Crew chiefs, male: 
Nett IIs 555. cans nnne 1 Q) |. (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (1) 
East North Central_____- Rees 9 25 6.1 49.2} 51.7] 105.1 . 838 | 41.22] 43.31 
West North Central___________. 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) @) |. @& (1) (1) 
South Atlantic._____.__________. 1} (1) (1) (4) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Squier aremenm. .................- 2 2 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .837 | 40.19] 46.19 
pS, a ee 14 44 6.0} 48.7] 50.1} 103.0} .902 | 43.91 45.17 
Dispatchers, male: 
North See 7 23 5.6] 48.8] 48.8] 100.0 | .559 | 27.26) 27.26 
East North Central__..-.._..-__- 11 27 6.0} 48.0} 48.0) 100.0| .608 | 29.17] 20.17 
West North Central____.__.____. 4 9 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .663 | 31.82] 31.82 
SOUR MeO. eo a 11 26 5.8} 48.3] 48.3] 100.0] .549 | 26.54] 26.54 
Souss Goenitwel.. .....5.-...-._--. 10 17 6.0} 45.9] 45.9] 100.0] .520 | 23.86] 23.86 
WO re eS 9 16 6.0} 48.0 | 48.0] 100.0 718 | 34.46 | 34.46 
Pils kd oo cce ath <u 52 118 5.9 | 47.91 47.9] 100.0 . 592 | 28.37 | 28.37 
Inspectors, male: 
North Atlantic. ...........- a 3 5 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] 1.038 | 49.84 | 49.84 
East North Central_-_.--._-__--- 3 9 6.2] 47.6] 50.6] 106.3 .863 | 41.07] 43.63 
West North Central_....______- 1 (1) (!) (1) (1) (4) (!) (1) (!) 
South Atlantic. _...........-- 2 2 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] 1.022 | 49.04] 49.04 
South IL, 5, 5.0 ii ohiid ww che abbec ae 2 3 6.0} 49.7] 49.7] 100.0} .953] 47.31] 47.31 
VO is od ites 2 3 6.0] 48.0] 49.7] 103.5] 1.031 | 49.50] 51.22 
iil tad aL dddbie- 13 25 6.1 48.0] 49.6] 103.0} .945 | 45.37) 46.87 








' Data included in the total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, 1931, IN SPECIFIED 0: UPA T\BLE 
TIONS, BY DISTRICT—Continued 7 al 
| | Aver- ‘Sy eee ve it 
Hours cred- A ver 
age A ver- |; “jj reek or. | ' 200 A ver. 
: Num-|days on| age ited in 1 week Ave r age me 
Num- b f hi t f ll li dh etieatialialiadlitts tial age full- es 
; bene ber of SS eS) earn- | time | °Ctual 
Occupation, sex, and district em- jemploy-| time ‘ _ : ; earn. 8) 
local ploy- nae hours Aver-| Per ings | earn it 
j S . rt > t » ; re Ings 
=“ | ee worked} per a- of full hour oa in | 
a 1 week ber time lw eek Week 
Ww eek 
Janitors, male: Mech 
North Atiantic........:......... 4 7 6.0} 51.4} 51.4 | 100.0 |$0. 396 |$20.36 | g29 x mal 
East North Central_-.......... 9 28 6.3 | 54.7] 55.5] 101.5] .328) 17.93 1s 19 N 
West North Central_____.___- ; 4 6 6.2} 60.0; 58.7] 97.8] .402/ 24.11 23 % E 
South Atlantic. -_..........- 3 7 6.0 | 51.4] 51.4] 100.0) .272/ 14.01) 14 9) ¥ 
Gout Comtral .._........... 5 i) 6.2} 51.1] 51.1] 100.0} .282] 14.39! 14 99 8 
|. SR ae 8 5 16 6.1] 49.7] 49.7] 100.0) 1485) 24.11 | 94 4) 8 
Sere ee. / 30} 73| 62] 63.0) 63.2| 1004] .392) 19.21) ix ; 
Machinists and toolmakers, male: . re i ‘thas ~ 
East North Central___-___- 5 10 6.2] 46.4] 58.3 | 125.6) .756 | 35.09) 44 49 Port 
West North Central____- 1} @ (1) (1) (1) (1) Q@) | (1) : 
South Central __-_-___- ‘ 1 (1) (1) (1) () (1) @) | Q) ) } 
a eee ee 2 5 6.0} 48.0, 48.1 | 100.2) .721 | 34.61 4. 68 \ 
WON. bd. cde dtladalbod 9 19 6.1| 47.2] 53.5] 113.3] .754 | 35.58) : f 
Mechanics, airplane, licensed, male: | eee v pees 7 
East North Central_____-_- 5 25 6.1} 46.3] 52.0] 112.3 766 | 35.4 8] 
West North Central_.______- 3 3 32 5.3} 48.0] 46.8) 97.5 676 | 32. 44 f 
Bemth Atte... .<...<....... a 3 16 6.2] 48.0] 53.9] 112.3 749 | 35.93 | 40.33 | 
Sauth Contral .... 5... ..-....- 4 7 6.0} 48.9] 50.5 | 103.3] .650| 31.79! 32.%4 Rad: 
Western. _____- = ee ey ee wae s 82 6.1 48.0 53.1 | 110.6 748 | 35. 91 7 | 
| REE Saar. a 23/ 1621 6.0] 47.8| 51.7 | 108.2] .734| 35.08 | 37. , 
Mechanics, engine, licensed, males: £. 5) ee. a * os “a | - | 
North Atlantic. -........- Ne 4 9 6.0} 48.0 | 48.0 | 100.0 | .791 | 37.98 | 37.48 
East North Central__........-.--- 10 46 6.1] 47.3 52.0 | 109.9] .704 | 33.32 | 36.04 
West North Central._._..._._- ; 3 27 §.7| 48.0) 47.4) 98.8] .717 | 34.43 | 34.02 
yy". ia 3 20 6.0 48.0 48.9 |} 101.9 . 852 | 40.87 $1.64 
ee 3 16 5.8} 50.1 48.6} 97.0) .722 | 36.18 35.10 Rad 
Baie 8 32 5.9 | 48.0) 49.5 | 103.1] .747 | 35.8 7 
— | | a 
| | ES BPS. ee | 31] 150] 5.9| 48.0] 49.6] 103.3] .742 | 25.61 
Mechanics, airplane and engine, li- wrist Fie aise b Smee 
censed, males: | 
North Atlantic. _..........-- , 12 72 6.0} 48.0; 49.1 | 102.3 783 | 37. 60 x. 48 
East North Central__.._._____- 27 132 6.1 48. 6 51.7 | 106.4 711 | 34. 54 7s 
West North Central-__-__- DB dee 18 67 6.0} 48.1) 48.4] 100.6 700 | 33. 66 7 
Gamtm- Atlantic... ..0...26.5665<. 10 59 6.0 48.0 48.1 | 100.2 - 806 | 38. 70 8. 78 E 
South Central ____.____._____- 19 99 6.0| 49.5 | 49.7] 100.4] .721 | 35.67) 35.8 Sto 
a EOE Seon ee eer Ces 29 159 6.0 48.0 48.8 | 101.7 778 | 37.33 7. 92 
ee ee ee et Se 115 588 6.0} 48.4) 49.5 | 102.3] .747 | 36.16 | 37.0! 
Mechanics, airplane or engine, not ao” en ae x 
licensed, males: 
Diawen tems... 5 9 6.2] 48.0] 49.4] 102.9] .653 | 31.33 | 32. 27 
East North Central__........._-- 7 51 6.0 47.1 63.3 | 113.2 641 ; 30.19 | 34.) 
West North Central__________-_- 3 31 5.0; 48.0] 44.8] 93.3] .573 | 27.50! 25.68 
Bourn Atiantic...-........-. 5 39 6.0} 48.0} 48.8] 101.7] .647]| 31.05 31.59 Ot 
a aes eal Miele 2 24 5.9} 49.1} 49.2] 100.2] .721 | 35.41 | 35.82 
. rae ees 6 16 6.0); 48.0) 49.0 | 102. 1 615 | 29. 51 30. 10 
POE) 00 tedall <p dilcben ne 23} 170| 5.8] 47.9] 50.0) 104.4] .641 | 30.68 | 31.74 
Mechanics, chiefs, males: — 
iC pe eee 7 7 6.0} 48.0] 49.6) 103.3 | 1.077 | 51.67 | 53.36 
East North Central -_---......_-_- 14 25 6.0 47.3 48.1 | 101.7 | 1.087 | 49. 06 49. YI 
West North Cc eet Ba eg 8 17 6.1 48.0 49.5 | 103.1 | 1.088 | 52.23 | 53.54 
_ £ SERENE See uae 6 10 6.0 | 48.0 48.0 | 100.0 | 1.197 | 57.46 | 57.46 
South Central ____._-_-- 8 8.2 . 10 17 6.0) 48.7 48.7 | 100.0} 1.016 | 49.52 49. 52 Ot 
WEES, cL oncuveccerslpthpeded 25 43 6.0 | 48.2] 48.3) 100.2] 1.069 | 51.53 51. 59 
ee RED oo sdk cod 70 119 6.0 48.0} 48.5 | 101.0 | 1.069 | 51.30) 51.% 
Mechanics’ helpers, licensed, males: — 
North Atlantic. _______-______-- 2 3 6.3| 48.0} 50.7] 105.6 | .603 | 28.96 | 30.57 
East North Central______.____. 15 34 6.1} 47.3 | 50.1 | 105.9] .534| 25.28 | 26.76 
West North Central__.....___-. 6 8 6.3] 47.3 | 49.1 | 103.8] .593 | 28.06) 2.12 
South Atlantic---.......-..... 3 6 6.0} 48.0] 48.0| 100.0] .529 | 25.39 | 25.59 
South Central ..............- 2 4 6.0] 50.5] 50.2] 99.4] .570| 28.76) 2.57 
kt RI 8 5 5 6.0} 48.0] 48.0) 100.0) .555 | 26.63 | 26. 
Saisie cocsuuidiabactsuiiiiaiineataiiacets 33 60 6.1 47.7 49.6 ' 104.0 . 549 | 26.20 | 27. 24 
— =| —= 
































1 Data included in the total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 
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A. TsBLE © TIONS, BY DISTRICT—Continued 
a | Aver- ai : 
Hours cred- Aver- 
age | Aver-|. 04; aaa acid: Aver- 
Num- Num- days on! age ited in 1 week | —— peo age 
. ber of | Der of | which | fulle -———~———| carn. | time |2¢tual 
» Occupation, sex, and district local | &™>- employ-| time Aver-| Per | ings | earn- earn- 
: ploy- | ees | hours : ings 
units ees lworked r age cent per ings in 1 
in Ba num- | of full} hour wf week 
X week ber | time wee | 
Mechanics’ helpers, not licensed, | 
, . ye 7/ 28| 6.1] 48.0] 49.6] 103.3 $0. 483 |$23.19 | $23. 96 
3 Fast North Central_--_-_____. oe. 72 6.0] 49.7] 51.8 | 1042] .384| 19.07 | 19.38 
West North Central. -_--__.___- 11 51 6.0] 47.9] 48.1] 100.4] .420) 20.12] 20,21 
ee, °c a SS Ree 10 57 6.1] 48.0) 51.1] 106.5 | .441 |] 21.19] 22.55 
South Central Bas ee 10 42 6.0} 49.2] 50.0] 101.6 | .466 | 22.92] 23.29 
~ percent «5 3. RS IR 22 82 6.0} 48.0] 49.2] 102.5] .479 | 23.01 | 23.57 
abel nitistmenans cnenine 77| 332) 6.0] 485] 50.0] 103.1| .441 | 21.39| 22.08 
2 Porters, males: | | | P _ 
North Agamtsc......--.---...- 3 | 5 6.0 | 48.0] 48.0 | 100.0) .361 | 17.31 | 17.31 
East North Central _---......._- 6 | 9 6.0} 48.0) 48.0) 100.0) .174)| 8.35 8. 35 
8 West North Central...________ 1} () (1) (1) (1) (1) (?) (4) () 
> South Atlantic il 16 6.0} 48.0} 48.0] 100.0} .207| 9.93 9. 93 
Sonth Central ha 6 1] 6.1] 48.7] 48.7] 100.0} .250] 12.17] 12.17 
Cembetitis- 5 <2 405 5-25 1 | 1} (@) (1) (1) !) (1) () (1) 
Se 8) EEE enccceneel St. 1.60) St ae | 100.0 | . 240 | 11.54] 11.54 
Radio mechanics, males: , | 
North Atlantic Fe oe 5 | s 6.0 | 48.0| 48.0) 100.0) .749 | 35.96 | 35.96 
Fast North Central. .______ cee 4 20 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .725 | 34.81 | 34.81 
West North Central__-.._.____- 3 15 5.9 | 48.0] 47.7] 99.4] .716 | 34.37] 34.12 
South Atlantie panteucesececes] 3 | 15 6.0 | 48.0] 48.0) 100.0] .637 | 30.58) 30.58 
eae A 6 11 6.0} 48.0} 48.0] 100.0} .751 | 36.07 | 36.07 
Western..--- ——— 3 25 | 6.0 48.0 48.0 | 100.0 . 624 | 29. 94 29. 94 
Total......---.---------------| 2%] 94} 60] 48.0] 47.9] 99.8] .688| 33.01] 32.97 
Radio operators, males: s ey. rT 
North Atlantic - idbiaeus 10 20 6.0 48. 0 48.0 100.0) .705 33.85 33. 85 
Rast North Central_-. .-._..___- 10 | 24 6.0 | 48.0) 48.0, 100.0) .646 31.00) 31.00 
West North Central_........____| 13; 27 6.0} 48.0} 48.0) 100.0) .681 | 32.71 | 32.71 
South Atlantic. -.............- 5 11 | 21 6.0 | 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .719 | 34.50] 34.50 
South Central - - - ee 14 | 30 6.2| 49.9] 49.9] 100.0] .711 | 35.43} 35.43 
Western... -_- sowceenensesngl 23 | 62 | 6.0} 48.4] 48.4] 100.0] .751 | 36.36] 36.36 
Total....-- | ost) 184] 61] 484] 48.4] 100.0] .712| 34.49| 34.49 
stock clerks, males: | SG ¥ | peal Lieve gee 
North Atlantic _- Sacteuw coe] 2 | 4 | 6.0 | 48.0] 48.0) 100.0 . 535 | 25. 68 25. 68 
Fast North Central_. -_____- 6 | 19 | 6.1 | 46.7] 50.2] 107.5 | .559 26.11] 28.09 
West North Central____._____- hal 3 | 13 5.9 | 48.0] 47.3] 98.5] .496 23.80] 23.47 
South Atlantic 3 | 13 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .514 | 24.68] 24.68 
South Central ‘ o 3 | 10 6.0] 49.8] 49.8] 100.0) .601 | 29.89] 29.89 
Western.........-.- rae Saree" | eh a 6.0] 48.0} 48.0] 100.0 | - 599 | 28.75 | 28.75 
Total_.---.--.----------.------| 24 | 82] 6.0] 47.9} 486] 101.5] .557 | 26.70| 27. 10 
Other employees, skilled, males: a ee | sd ay rs aes 
i | | bao 9 13 6.0 | 48.2) 49.9) 103.5] .801 | 38.62| 40.01 
East North Central ee iI 40 6.1) 47.8} 50.3 | 105.2] .817 | 39.05) 41.08 
West North Central__.......___. 9 22 5.4] 47.7] 41.9] 8.8] .851 | 40.58] 35.68 
OOO 9 28 6.0} 48.1] 481] 100.0) .864/ 41.52] 41.52 
South Central.................- 8 16 6.1] 49.0} 49.2] 100.4] .645 | 31.61] 31.73 
Wester. ........- 5 Ren che dees 7 24 6.0} 48.0) 47.9] 99.8) .859 | 41.23) 41.11 
Te. ia OO | 53] 143! 5.9} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .817| 39.19] 39.19 
Other employees, unskilled, males: | | OW tee & irr 
North Atlantic. ................ 6 7 6.1} 52.9] 52.9] 100.0} .363/] 19.19] 19.19 
Fast North Central__._______.. 4 23 6.4] 55.3] 57.9] 104.7] .380] 21.00] 21.99 
W est North Ec wcchonege=- 3 15 5.8] 52.4] 49.4] 943] .434] 22.73] 21.41 
Sout@ Atia@tic -...............- 3 56 6.0] 48.0] 48.8] 101.7] .381 | 18.30] 18.62 
DOUG aaemeren................... 10 65 6.1] 51.2] 51.4] 100.4] .364] 1865] 18.73 
Welliiss2s.55..---- regnnaiteks a. 5 15 6.3] 55.7] 59.2] 106.3] .445 | 24.76] 26.30 
, A Lala lage eaaN a 36 181 6.1 51.3 | 52.0] 101.4 . 384 | 19.72 19. 98 






































' Data ineluded in the total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, 1931, IN SPECIFIED « 


































































































Cp 
TIONS, BY DISTRICT—Continued Pa. 
roy rare | Hours cred- — T 
Num. | Num- |days on “age ited im 1 week) Aver-| age poy com 
I - hi age | full- | se 
Occupation, sex and district em- jemploy-| time , — | ome ol © 
local Aver-| Per | ings | earn- | &a- 
units | Ploy-| ees | hours his 
s . age cent per ings | gs 
ees |worked per num- | of fvll|} ho , In ] : 
in 1 | week | ‘ber | time wai * al mont § tion 
week : mil 
All employees, males: ‘ F 
North Atlantic. ...........-..-. -. 22] 250 6.0 | 48.3 | 49.0] 101.4 /$0. 678 [$32.76 | 493 9 in ( 
East North Central...-.........| 39] 705 6.1] 48.5] 51.1] 105.4] .629 | 30.49 | 39 j¢ } 
West North Central___-------_. | 2] 385} 58] 483] 47.6] 98.6] :640| 30.06] 305, the 
South Atlantic. -_.......-...-- 30} 454 6.0} 48.1] 48.9] 101.7] .603 | 29.00] 99.4 the 
South Central. __............-- 49 | 454 6.0 | 49.4] 49.5] 100.2] .597 | 29.51 ) 20.58 
Ae cdittiennecchntthscrieiaan 46 663 6.0} 48.3} 49.4] 102.3] .712 | 34.37 | 35 1 in 
i ikctatththcebicienno sate 214 | 2,911 6.0| 48.5] 49.5 | 1021] .645 | 31.25 31m eal 
All employees, females: epee ee = 
North Atlantic. -............- wales 2 4 6.0} 48.0] 48.0) 100.0] .445] 21.35 22; TAB 
East North Central___.._-.____- 8 15 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .493] 23.65 99 ¢: 
West North Central__......____- 6 9 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .535 | 25.68 | 95 ¢ 
South Atlantic_...........-.-..- 7 22 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .517 | 24.82) 24 9% = 
South Central ___..............- 5 ll 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .474| 22.76) 2 7% 
(‘tN orp ES SS & 27 6.0 48.0 48.0 | 100.0 . 487 | 23.39 93. 99 
Ra Se ee 36 88 6.0] 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .497] 23.85) me C} 
All employees, males and females: [— cee m ——— = ( 
Beran Ationtic.................. 22 254 6.0} 48.3] 49.0] 101.4] .675 | 32.59 | 2.07 
East North Central_--..______- 39 720 6.1] 48.5] 51.1 | 105.4] .626 | 30.36 | 31.9 
West North Central__.........-- 28 394 5.8 | 48.3] 47.6] 98.6] .639 | 30.84 | 30.39 
South Atlantic_-_.........._.._. 30| 476 6.0] 481] 489] 101.7] .599] 28.82) 2% a” 
RI, RST ee 49 465 6.0] 49.3] 49.5] 100.4] .595 | 29.31 | 2.4 
EE cb. ilinndabamibockidin 46 690 6.0} 48.3) 49.3 | 102.1] .703 | 33.96 34.67 Un 
WRG ids eri he.. 24 [2,909 | 6.0) 485 | 49.4] 101.9] .640/ 31.05 | sim or 
: 
$2 
Basic Salaries of Pilots and Copilots, October, 1931 = 
; $23 
4 THE basic monthly selaries of pilots (except 16 who were paid o 
d mileage rates only and 29 whose rates were not reported) and of wu 
copilots are shown in Table 4. Approximately 25 per cent of the $33 
‘ pilots received only the basic salary, while 75 per cent also received 
; mileage rates. The figures in the table do not include earnings for “ 
mileage flown. 5 
; TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PILOTS AND COPILOTS, OCTOBER, 1931, BY BASIC SALARY ~ 
¢ PER MONTH < 
; [Approximately 25 per cent of the pilots are paid salary only; others are paid salary and rates per mile flown} - 
3 - a en $ 
i Number of— Number of— Number of— ‘ 
ps OOO 
4 Salary per month | _ Co- || Salary per month | (Co. || Salary per month | a 
: Pilots pilots Pilots pilots Pilots pilots 
; Under $100.......| 6 |______- CURT d dese ced yee eager ere? Se | 
i LSE aE 2 ® (| Raa Ue 30 ES Ree l 
7 } ER ae yp a8 Re, & he ie a SE eo. & IS on once ohcaiica bin 99 
OSES alpen ae gt wid Miginoos 1 2 BE DOr 14 
Se SSE 2 Ree i ill ead 12 
Se ree 3 4) hee 16 ft Ee 11 
y SE aS Se eae 3° es See | ae aia, Uae a 1 f 
AE oe: 37 Oe oltre oe 13 2 & Sai eer 2 
NS 8 ¢ .) Skee 1 § *  papepeareicm: 19 
; RE SS ae St (aaa ee a a ROEN WG <5 co teucese 3 
eR ) 1 ED SR agte SR aS | eee SSRs 4 . 
EL + sb cp cnp des | LT Re Sea Paes Sse PRREEE Sere er 2 
i tiventeuaas 16 BD SEF cons cenee | Bedi e Mileage rate only. 16 | 
Stan ceanetapees | ae 2 See le 7 || Not reported ___--. 29 | 
ag eee | ee  iaeeer 27 5 —_— 
fn EAT os Re aap gt: eis <r 5 ia TUR... ccue 460 138 
ae ES a yee | 15 





























' Based on yearly salary, 





all 
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Actual Earnings of Pilots and Copilots, October, 1931, by District 


TisLe 5 shows for each geographic district and for all districts 
combined the number of pilots and of copilots in each classified group 
of earnings in October, 1931. The earnings for each person include 
his basic salary per month or proportionate part thereof for any por- 
tion of the month that he was on the pay rolls in the month and his 
mileage earnings for miles flown, if any. 

Five of the 460 pilots covered in the study earned less than $150 
in October, due probably to the fact that they were not on the rolls 
the entire month and that their hours of flight were few or none in 
the month. The earnings of 4 pilots were between $950 and $1,000 
in the month; in each case the amount included basic salary and 
earnings for mileage. 


TapLe 5.-CLASSIFIED EARNINGS PER MONTH OF PILOTS AND COPILOTS, OCTOBER 
1931, BY DISTRICT 









































Pilots Copilots 
Classified oy mest | Ween foest | Want 
earnings in y cas Tes cas Jes 
month North | North | North |South|South} w oct | yo} North | North | N orth |SOUth! west-| To- 
At- At- | Cen- At- M Cen- 
lantie | ©®®- | CeD- liantic! tral | &™ | *! | antic | CeB- | Cem | tray | erm | tal 
tral tral ; tral tral 
Under $150_...__-- gee ) eee 1 2 5 ore 1 2 ee 1 3 
$150 and under $160} __....-|_._.--- os A. Sa: | aan 4 i: ee , | Ba ge 
$170 and under $180)____--- ee os Re Pe Es rg yy eee iL eect 2 S| 
ES eS Ser eR 1 7 3 2 2; 15 
$200 and under $210)______- BRD kd) TE elt Bape Fa 3 9 7 1 3i 22 
$210 and under $220}____ __- ibbeces vutirebnatnte 2} 2 3 RE sere 3 8 
$220 and under $230)____.__|____- l ; ge 2 1 11 6 5 22 45 
$230 and under $240) .__.- ._|_- Diesaeteie al ate 1} 1 2 tei! Eee A. 2 
$240 and under $250}. ___- pepe | Pere acct Si 3 7 5 eee AAS): Eee 10 
$250 and under $275)____- 1 | 4 2 | 4 3 2 9 
$275 and under $300  . ee a Bee na ee ORE 2 1 og a Bate, cece 3 
$300 and under $325 1 3 4 | 2 1 Bo} eR es: Seas Che ee! 1 1 
$325 and under $350)______. 1 1 j 2 1 5 re, See eee See eS ee 
$350 and under $400}_____ 21 7 ita 2 5 | 35 Fe, ahi BEB tS Le ? 
$400 and under $450)_____- s 5 2 5 ae 4h ler 2 eeee @ Rey SP ae S 
$450 and under $500 1 4 7; 6 9 | 24 CD RB. Set 1 2 
$500 and under $550 12 20 6 14 5 5 | 62 a cess ede ke 1 2 
$550 and under $600 3 25 14 5 4 pt | ae oon Sree Pe: 2 2 
$600 and under $650 9 ll 12 3 2 ge Sk a Ae LORS OS Sa, LEE. ne 
$650 and under $700 5 11 | 2 5 7 27 Re SIO Pee, Tee ees rm 
$700 and under $750 4 s 1 7 7 9 | 36 # ee ae Oe a + 
$750 and under $800 4 2 8 2 1 oe ED a RCE ieee SRST aay 2 
$800 and under $850 1 3 4 Pika ce 8 ) Se ee Ree ae ee = 
$850 and under $900 2 4 2 See i ®t RB AR UES. ee) Bi a 
$900 and under $950 2 1 TR, ee oS ee ee eres eee | St lice 
$950 and under 
iE Se eS eee eee 1 2 1 | epee. DEES ee CPS EER ME” Oo eh es er 
Te. 46 123 81 45 53 | 112 /460 20 48 19 13 38 | 138 












































Average and Classified Full-Time Hours per Week, 1931, by Occupation 


TasLe 6 shows for each of the occupations in air apse apts oon 
except pilots and copilots, average full-time hours per week and the 


per cent of employees at each specified number of hours per week. 
Full-time hours per week are those established by a regular time 
of beginning and quitting work on each day of the week Jess any reg- 
ular time off duty for dinner, lunch, or other meal. 
The full-time hours per week of 86 per cent of the 2,911 males and 
of all of the females were 48. 
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TABLE 6.—AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED FU LL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK OF AIR-TRAyg 
PORTATION EMPLOYEES, 1931, BY OCCUPATION —_— 
























































Pe vs) > y , > , 
Aver- er cent of employees whose fy, 
Num- cy age hours per week were 
ber t full- piaees —.. 
Occupation of = time 42 | 2 i - 
local +. ,.| hours), na! ae avd Lo 
units} P°3"| per |82°) 44 | 48 | 50 5015) 54 | 56 | 60 | 63 | 70! ar 
C&S | Week | UD- | and 
der| | OVer 
| | 
Agents, Re eee eee eee ee 103 | 175 | 48.0) 1 |...) 97] 1)--..) 1) 1 
Chauffeurs, male____-- oa ea 17 41 | 48.3 93 5 
Clerks and stenographers, male_______- 43 | 107 | 48.2 95 4/}.__} 1 
Crew chiefs, male. _....--........-- e ee 14 | 44 | 48.7 |. 89 foe ay 
Dispatchers, male__--- Eeotarsee 52! 118 | 47.9! 1 88 |11 |__ ee Oy 
Inspectors, male_________- | OM PD Pee 13 | 25 | 48.0| 4| 8s}... 8 |_|.) 
Janitors, male __- 30] 73 | 53.0) 1 | 67 7/3/-8)i\8| 4 
Machinists and toolmakers, male ; i) 19 | 47.2 21 | 79 
Mechanics, airplane, licensed, male S 162 | 48.7 10} 86} | 2) 2] 
Mechanics, engine, licensed, male. 150 | 48.0 |.-_./11 | 75 10/3 "a 
Mechanics, airplane and engine, licensed, ic | | | 
WG. ovis cneouteene 588 | 48.4 | (1); 1 | 87 |_- 7}4)]1 
Mechanics, airplane or engine, not li- hn | | | | 
CE Ss on oi oc en =~-- ; 28 170 | 47.9 | 10 | 81 }__.| 6] 2 : 
Mec hanics, chief, male---_--_---. | 70} 119 | 48.0) 5 | 89 |} 4/1) 1 
Mechanics’ helpers, licensed, male._.--.--| 33 60 | 47.7 8S - | 
Mechanics’ helpers, not licensed, male 77 | 382 | 48.5] (') 4 82 | | 5 | 8 1 
ll eee ee oe a =| 28 44 | 48.2 Ys 2 | 
Radio mechanics, male-_--------- Fotnel 24 94 | 48.0 /100 sels 
Radio operators, male___-_-_-_-__-- ‘ 81 184 | 48.4 95 | | 5 | 
Stock clerks, male. / cae ae 24 82 | 47.9 | 7 | 84 : 
Other employees, skilled, male. __- 53 | 143 | 48.0) 1|3] 92) 1 B 
Other employees, unskilled, male--------- 36} 181 | 51.3] 1 | 73 15 poe 
All employees, male 214 (2, oul 48.5 (1) “| 3 86 | 1 z 5 aa 3 rr L fore 
All employees, female _------------- 36 48.0 <F 1100 
All employees, male and female _- -| 214 2, 94 999 | 48.5 5 | () )| 3 87 1 ‘% 4 | 3 1 1 |@ | 
| 











1 Less than 1 per cent. ‘ a 
Progress in Civil Aeronautics 


Arr transportation of mail and passengers is a new industry. 
Table 7, taken from the May, 1932, Air Commerce Bulletin, of the 
United States Department of Commerce, shows that the number of 
commercial planes in transport service increased from 69 in 1926, 
the first year in which the industry was of material importance, to 
128 in 1927, to 325 in 1928, to 525 in 1929, to 600 in 1930, and then 
dropped to 590 in 1931. The number of passengers carried increased 
from year to year from 5,782 in 1926 to 417,505 in 1930 and 522,345 
in 1931. 

Only one company was operating planes on schedule as early as 
1919. The industry was reported as in the experimental state until 
1928, when the operation of aircraft on scheduled routes really became 
a recognized public service. 


TABLE 7.—PROGRESS IN CIVIL AERONAUTICS, 1926 TO 1931 











Item 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 | 931 
Pets employed... 2... nce. (1) 107 308 562 675 690 
Total personnel employed__-_...-...-.-- (1) 462 1, 496 2, 345 3, 475 4, 20) 
Number of planes in transport service- 69 128 325 525 600 ow) 
Passengers carried on transport lines- - - 5, 782 8, 679 49, 713 173, 405 417, 505 522, 345 


Airplane-miles flown by all operators___|4, 318, 087 |5, 870, 489 |10, 673, 450 (25, 141, 499 136, 945, 203 (47, 35, 87 
Mileage of commercial airways in _ 








pide nbarewierinccsivcicdcnnng: 8, 404 9, 122 16, 667 36, 321 49, 549 50, 398 
Mileage of lighted airways_-___......--- 2, 041 4, 468 6, 988 12, 448 15, 258 17, 512 
Electric and gas beacons. ----.-..--.--- 612 760 L 188 1, 311 1, 652 1, 836 
Semone! SE parts. . ....2.............. (1) 240 368 453 550 636 

















1 Not available. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Dyeing and Finishing of 
Textiles, 1930 and 1932 


HIS article presents summaries of the results of studies in 1930 

and 1932 by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
wages and hours of labor of wage earners in the dyeing and finishing 
of textiles in the United States. The 1932 results will be published 
later in more detail in bulletin form. 

The 1930 basic wage figures which were used in compiling this 
article were collected by agents of the bureau from the records of 109 
representative dyeing and finishing plants in eight States for a pay 
period in March, April, or May and covered 21,482 wage earners, 
consisting of 17,739 males and 3,743 females. Figures for 1932 were 
collected from the records of 93 plants in the same States.as in 1930, 
for a pay period in January, February, or March, and covered 19,246 
wage earners, including 16,215 males and 3,031 females. The work 
of a vast majority of the plants included in the report consisted 
mainly in the dyeing and finishing of cotton textiles. In a few plants 
cloth made of mixtures of cotton and rayon was dyed and finished. 

The 1932 wage figures in the tables of this article cover the wage 
earners Of the dyeing and finishing department of 16 cotton mills 
that produce, dye, and finish cotton goods and for 77 plants that do 
nothing but the dyeing and finishing of textiles. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Occupation 


TABLE 1 shows for each of the 42 important occupations in the dye- 
ing and finishing of textiles, for a group designated as ‘“‘Other employ- 
ees,’ and for all occupations combined average days, hours, and earn- 
ings In one week, average earnings per hour, and the per cent of full 
time worked in the week, in 1930 and in 1932. The group of “other 
employees’’ includes wage earners in occupations containing too few 
workers to warrant occupational tabulation. 

The averages at the end of the table for males and females in all 
occupations combined, or for the industry as a whole, show that days 
worked in one week were 5.2 in 1930 and 1932; that full-time hours 
per week increased from 50.9 in 1930 to 51.3 in 1932; that hours 
actually worked in one week increased from 49.3 in 1930 to 49.9 in 
1932; that they worked 96.9 per cent of full time in 1930 and 97.3 per 
cent in 1932; that earnings per hour decreased from 45.2 cents per 
hour in 1930 to 40 cents per tl in 1932; that full-time earnings per 
week decreased from $23.01 in 1930 to $20.52 in 1932, and that actual 
earnings in one week decreased from $22.29 in 1930 to $19.99 in 1932. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged in 1930 in the various 
occupations from 29 cents for yarn winders to $1.247 for machine 
engravers, and those of females ranged from 28.1 cents for plaiters to 
43.8 cents for batchers. In 1932 the averages of males ranged from 
30.3 cents for pilers to $1.021 for hand engravers, and those of females 
ranged from 24 cents for plaiters to 35.6 cents for measurers. Aver- 
ages of males in 40, and of females in 12 occupations and of males 
and of females in the group of other occupations were less in 1932 
than in 1930, and in 1 occupation for males were more in 1932 
than in 1930. 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE DYEING AID FINISHING 






































TEXTILES IN 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION® a 
Aver- a —_ — Rn 
age j|Aver- y wor . . 
Num-| days e| inweek |Aver-| age po 
ber of aye on full- age | full. |’ al 
Occupation and sex Year | estab-| \t°. | which | time ya SN | Core. 
lish- | “88° lemploy-|hours|Aver-| Per eee | ine 
ments |“@P°TS| ees | per | age | cent ered | th 
worked] week | num-| of full} MOUF | Per vy 
in week ber | time week 
Ager tenders, male_--_---_.------- 1930 23 114 5.5 | 51.4 | 61.3 | 119.3 1$0, 435 |$22. 36 |s9¢ ; 
19382 24 111 5.2 | 51.3 | 56.7 | 110.5 .378 | 19.39 | 21.43 
Back tenders, printing, male_____| 1930 26 374 5.4 | 51.3 | 56.8] 110.7 | ,466 | 23.91 | 29, 44 
1932 7 414 4.8} 51.4 | 52.9 | 102.9 - 381 | 19. 58 | 20, 15 
By SE ns 55a ae 1930 36 85 5.0 | 51.7 | 44.9 86. 8 . 362 4 18. 72 | 16, 24 
. 1932 34 78 5.1 | 51.4 | 46.0 89. 5 . 331 | 17.0 15, 24 
Batchers (cloth winders), male___| 1930 41 300 §.3 | 49.9]}48.3] 96.8) .443 | 22.11 | 21.4) 
1932 46 7 5.3 | 50.8 | 51.5 | 101.4 .377 | 19.15 | 19,49 
Batchers (cloth winders), female__| 1920 4 34 4.8 | 48.3} 38.9] 80.5] .438 | 21.1 17.02 
> 1932 2 6 4.2 | 49.2) 25.7] 52.2 331 | 16.29) & 5 
Bath mixers, male__..._______- 1930 27 51 5.1 | 50.1 | 49.8 | 99.41 .473 | 23.70 | 2 
1932 | 7 52 5.4 | 51.9 | 53.3 | 102.7 . 304 | 20.45 | 20, % 
Calender tenders, male_________- 1930 | 7 537 5.2 | 51.4} 50.7] 986] . 431 | 22.15 | 21.8 
1932 72 507 5.1 | 52.1 | 49.8] 95.6 383 | 19. 9: ( 
Color mixers, male___......_.--_-- 1930 58 224 5.4 | 52.1 | 55.3 | 106.1 489 | 25.48 | 27. 0% 
1932 39 231 5.2 | 52.5 | 57.6 | 109.7 387 | 20.32 | 22. 2% 
Dryer tenders, male_._---------- 1930 82 804 5.1 | 51.2 | 51.6] 100.8 | . 435 | 22.27 | 22.42 
1932 81 627 5.2 | 51.6 | 53.6 | 103.9 375 | 19.35 | 20.09 
Dryer tenders, female ---_-__---_-- 1930 3 47 4.9 | 48.5 | 43.8] 90.3] .209} 14.50 r 
1932 2 16 3.8 | 48.3 | 31.4 65. 0 . 270 3. 04 RA 
Dyeing-machine tenders, male___| 1930 96 | 1,618 4.9 | 50.6 | 48.6) 96.0] .465 | 23.55 | 22.42 
1932 80 | 1,393 5.1 | 50.8 | 49.7 97.8 415 | 21.08 | 20. 
Engravers, hand, male------- ..| 1930 ~ 27 5.9 | 49.1 | 50.0} 101.8 | 1, 235 | 60.64 0 61.71 
1932 12 28 5.5 | 50.6 | 50.3 | 99.4] 1.021 | 51. 6 7 
Engravers, machine, male________| 1930 14 37 5.8 | 49.4 | 50.7 | 102.6 | 1, 247 | 61.60 | 63.) 
1932 12 32 4.7 | 52.7 | 42.4 80. 5 818 | 43. 11 17 
Figed wae, Wiebe... cob nce. 1930 23 133 5.4 | 52.3 | 54.3 | 108.8 | .466 | 24.37 | 2 
1932 49 366 5.1 | 50.4 | 47.8 4.8 . 376 | 18.95 | ) 
|, S| PE ae ae 1930 57 456 5.21 51.3 | 47.1 | 91.8] .587 | 30.11 62 
1932 59 405 5.3 | 51.7 | 49.2 95. 2 .498 | 25.75 | 2 
Folders, female_-_------------- : 1930 29 247 5.1 | 49.4 )425] 86.0] .368 | 18.18 f 
1932 26 198 4.9 | 51.2 | 38.9 76.0 , 338 | 17.3) 
Tmemecteds, Mabe. ..... ns. 1930 46 345 5.2 | 50.1 | 47.0] 93.8] .459 | 23.00 7 
1932 50 337 5.4 | 50.4 | 48.0) 95.2] .408 | 20. 56 Ail 
Inspectors, female__--......-.---- 1930 28 269 4.8 | 51.8] 41.2] 79.5] .205 | 15.28 | 12.14 
1932 24 186 5.3 | 52.2 | 44.5 85. 2 . 249 | 13. 00 | (y 
Jackmen, printing, male__ .___-__- 1930 19 7 5.6 | 51.2 | 57.5 | 112.3 | .483 | 24.73 | 27.75 
1932 18 64 5.0 | 51.0 | 56.7 | 111.2 . 305 | 20.15 | 22.37 
Kettle men, color mixing, male. _| 1930} 26] 58] 5.3] 51.8 | 56.3] 108.7] |485 | 25.12 | 27. 2 
1932 22 52 5.1 | 51.2 | 56.5 | 110.4 424 | 21.71 | 23. 9 
Kettle men’s helpers, male___-__- 1930 10 80 4.8 | 49.9 | 49.6 | 99.4] .475 | 23.70 | 23.6 
1932 16 90 4.9 | 51.3 | 50.8 99. 0 . 320 | 16. 42 16, 24 
Beer CONNee, MORIB. cn cecenennsiiy 1930 54 154 5.4 | 53.0 | 56.9 | 107.4] .433 | 22.95 | 24.66 
1932 55 | 132 5.3 | 53.5 | 58.4 | 109.2] .391 | 20.92 | 22.83 
pe eae ee 1930 15 88 4.7 | 51.0 | 41.2] 80.8] .298 | 15.20 | 12.31 
1932 24 118 5.3 | 51.4 | 45.4 88.3 . 267 | 13. 72 12, 12 
Mangle tenders, male. -_____-___-- 1930 57 407 5.21 51.2 | 50.9 | 99.4] .424 | 21.71 ) 21. 60 
1932 59 470 5.2, 61.6 | 51.5] 99.8 366 | 18.89 | 18. 84 
Mangle tenders, female__.._____._| 1930 3 11 5.1 | 50.4 | 49.9 | 99.0 310 | 15.62 | 15.45 
1932 1 5 3.6 | 49.5 | 34.6 69.9 241 | 11.93 | 5.35 
Measurers, male ---_-...........-- 1930 11 46 4.7 | 50.8 | 43.2} 85.0 457 | 23.22 | 19.73 
1932 17 67 5.5 | 53.4 | 53.1 99. 4 . 323 7. 25 | 17.14 
Measurers, female--.-............- 1930 16 80 5.2 | 50.5 | 43.1! 85.3 423 | 21. 36 | 18. 22 
1932 8 35 5.3 | 50.8 | 46.9 | 92.3 356 | 18.08 | 16.69 
Mercerizers, male. ..-.........--- 1930 35 118 5.1 | 62.7 | 60.2] 95.3 434 | 22.87 | 21.79 
1932 32 87 5.4 | 52.0 | 56.0 | 107.7 | .430 | 22.36 | 24.07 
ee ee 1930 43 152 5.1 | 49.6 | 47.1 | 95.0 487 | 24.16 | 22.94 
1932 52 144 5.1 | 50.1 | 47.6 | 95.0 394 | 19.74 | 18.77 
lS ERR SEES eS 1930 74 342 5.4 | 51.8 | 49.1 | 94.8] .423 ] 21.91 | 20.77 
1932 69 255 5.6 | 52.0 | 51.4] 98.8 367 | 19. 08 | 18. 8 
Ne ne BS es 1930 19 181 4.9 | 49.4 | 43.1 | 87.2 337 | 16.65 | 14. 49 
1932 21 135 5.0 | 51.4 | 46.5} 90.5] .303 | 15.57 | 14.10 
RE ncinrackcmenwees is 1930 35 259 5.0 | 51.1 | 46.8] 91.6 374 | 19.11 51 
1932 44 202 §.1 | 51.8 | 51.1) 986) .308 | 15.95 | 15.71 
}, ES 1930 2 i) §.1 | 503/422) 83.9) .281 | 14.13 | 11.88 
1932 1 6 3.8 | 49.5 | 34.5] 69.7 240 | 11.88 | &.28 
Polishers, metal, male_........._- 1930 14 47 5.6 | 50.9 | 52.9 | 108.9] .490 | 24.94 | 25.91 
1932 10 30 §.5 | 49.8 | 48.7] 97.8] .425 | 21.17 | 20.71 
Printing-machine tenders, male__| 1930 28 313 5.4 | 51.5 | 54.7 | 106.2 | 1.201 | 61.85 | 6°. 66 
1932 26 313 5.3 | 50.8 | 55.2 | 108.7 | 1.019 | 51.77 | 56. 23 
Roller turners, male--..._..-....- 1930 10 18 5.6 | 50.5 | 51.1 | 101.2] .570| 28.79°| 20 11 
1932 11 26 5.1 | 51.7 | 44.6 | 86.3] .308 | 20.68 | 17.3 
Scutcher tenders, male_..-...-.-- 1930 14 40 5.1 | 50.6 | 50.9 100.6 | .409 | 20.70 | 20.51 
1932 8 24 §.2 ' 51.8 ' 54.8! 105.8! 304! 15,75 | 16. 64 
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vypi) 1. -AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE DYEING AND FINISHING OF 
att TEXTILES IN 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued 






































Aver- Hours actu- Aver- 
age |Aver-| ally worked aver-| ane A ver- 
Num-],, days | age in week ° e age 
Num- age full- | * 
Occupation and sex Year | estab- wane which | time ines | earn- |°™ 
lish- enters employ- hoursjAver-| Per - ines ings 
ments ees | per | age | cent "aed ~- in 
worked] week | num-| of full com week 
in week ber | time 

Gowers, HIMES. heces4<cs. oe 1930 39 149 5.6 | 51.2 | 54.2 | 105.9 |$0. 389 |$19. 92 got. 07 
1932 39 154 5.3 | 51.0 | 52.2 | 102.4 | .332 | 16.93 | 17.32 
ewors, SE oli pent ninstigiial 1930 56 504 4.8} 51.4 1414] 80.5] .312 | 16.04 | 12.93 
; 1932 50 360 5.4 | 51.4 | 46.0] 89.5] .277 | 14.24 | 12.73 
0 1930 47 118 4.9 | 50.7 | 46.4] 91.5 | .415 | 21.04 | 19.23 
1932 48 127 5.3 | 51.6 | 51.1 99. 0 . 368 | 18.89 | 18.71 
Soaper tenders, male........-.-- 1930 27 192 5.4 | 51.2 | 58.9 | 115.0] .410 | 20.99 | 24.15 
1932 28 198 §.2 | 51.8 | 55.0 | 106.2 350 | 18.13 | 19. 23 
Sean mixele, HOES... ...........- 1930 14 34 §.3 | 51.1 | 59.0 | 115.5 429 | 21.92 | 25. 26 
1932 13 24 5.5 | 50.6 | 57.7 | 114.0 403 | 20.39 | 23. 24 
Sprinkler tenders, male-_-_-__----- 1930 21 68 5.4 | 51.4] 52.7 | 102.5 37 19. 48 | 20.00 
| 1932 28 72 5.1 | 52.4} 51.0 7.3 338 | 17.71 | 17. 26 
Steamer tenders, male-___--_---- 1930 15 126 5.1 | 48.8 | 52.4 | 107.4 438 | 21.37 | 22.97 
1932 13 71 4.9 | 49.4} 51.4 | 104.0 345 | 17.04 | 17.72 
Swing tenders, male_.........._--| 1930 36 218 5.2 | 50.6 | 50.8 | 100.4 373 | 18.87 | 18.94 
| 1932 29 160 5.0 | 52.0} 51.4 98. 8 336 | 17.47 | 17.30 
Swing tenders, female__-__-__-_- 1930 3 26 4.4 | 49.2] 35.5) 72.2 310 | 15.25 | 11.00 
| 1932 3 13 4.8 | 53.7 | 40.6 | 75.6 275 | 14.77 | 11.18 
Tenter-frame tenders, male__-- | 1920 69 925 §.3 | 51.0 }) 51.2 | 100.4 435 | 22.19 | 22. 26 
| 1932 69 970 §.3 | 51.5 | 53.3 | 1038.5 385 | 19.83 | 20. 55 
Tenter-frame tenders, female 1920 14 122 5.3 | 50.4 | 49.9 99. 0 353 | 17.79 | 17. 62 
| 1952 9 75 4.9 | 50.5 | 43.8 86. 7 319 | 16.11 | 13.95 
Truckers, male iS aah~e< 1950 | 56 800 5.4 | 50.6 | 51.5 | 101.8 405 | 20.49 | 20. 86 
| 1932 | 62 750 5.3 | 51.2 | 51.2 | 100.0] .344 | 17.58 | 17.58 
Tub washers, male_ : 1930 | 20 55 5.5 | 52.9 | 56.7 | 107.2 . 404 | 21. 37 | 22.91 
} 1932 21 34 5.0 | 50.8 | 55.3 | 108.9 . 355 | 18.03 | 19. 62 
Washer tenders, male_-____-- 1930 60 931 4.9 |} 51.3 | 48.3) 94.2 - 447 | 22.93 | 21.59 
| 1932 65 660 §.2 | 51.4 51.8 | 100.8 . 378 | 19.43 | 19. 58 
Yarn winders, male - : | 1930 9 68 4.0 | 56.2) 35.5 | 63.2] .260] 16.20] 10.28 
| 1932 4 91 3.8 | 56.3 | 32.1 57.0 . 346 | 19.48 | 11. 08 
Yarn winders, female , | 1930 | 13 385 4.2 | 51.9 | 39.6 76. 3 . 350 | 18.17 | 13.84 
| 1932 | 13 344 4.3 | 53.4 | 39.3 73. 6 . 262 | 13.69 | 10. 29 
Other employees, male- nik 1930 | 109 | 6, 621 5.3 | 51.0} 51.1 | 100.2 475 | 24.23 | 24.30 
1932 91 | 5,935 5.3 | 51.3 | 50.7] 98.8] .441 | 22.62 | 22.34 
Other employees, female_ -- 1930 73 | 1, 884 5.1 |} 50.1 | 43.1 86.0] .336 | 16.83 | 14. 47 
1932 | 71 | 1,669 5.3 | 50.6 | 44.4 87.7 . 298 | 15.08 | 13. 23 

eee 
All employees, male_- _.| 1930 109 |17, 739 5.2 | 51.0 | 50.7 | 99.4] .473 | 24.12 | 23.99 
| 1932 93 |16, 215 5.2 | 51.4] 51.1 99. 4 -418 | 21.49 | 21. 37 
All employees, female _- , 1930 84 | 3, 743 5.0 | 50.5 | 42.4) 84.0 . 335 | 16.92 | 14. 20 
| 1932 81 | 3, 031 5.2 | 51.2 | 43.6 | 85.2] .290 | 14.85 | 12.65 
All employees, both sexes__.| 1930 109 |21, 482 5.2 | 50.9 | 49.3 | 96.9] .452 | 23.01 | 22.29 
1932 93 |19, 246 5.2 | 51.3 | 49.9} 97.3] .400 | 20.52 | 19.99 
































Average Hours and Earnings, by Sex and State, 1930 and 1932 


TABLE 2 shows for all of the males, for all of the females, and for 
all males and females combined, who were included in the studies of 
dyeing and finishing of textiles in each State in 1930 and 1932, average 
days on which they worked and average full-time and actual hours 
and earnings per week, average earnings per hour, and the per cent of 
full time worked in the week. 

In each State the average earnings per hour of males and of females 
were less in 1932 than in 1930. Those of males ranged in 1930 from 
32 cents to 57.2 cents; those of females, from 22.3 cents to 38.6 cents: 
and those of males and females combined, from 31 cents to 55.4 cents. 
In 1982 the averages of males ranged from 27.8 cents to 49.7 cents, 
those of females from 21 cents to 35.2 cents, and those of both sexes 
combined from 27 cents to 47.2 cents. The average hourly earnings of 
males for all States were 47.3 cents in 1930 and 41.8 in 1932; those of 
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females were 33.5 cents in 1930 and 29 cents in 1932; and those of males 
and females combined were 45.2 cents in 1930 and 40 cents in 1932. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE DYEING AND FINISHIN(; (); 
TEXTILES IN 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND STATE 



























































Ave Hours actually | 
Num- a Aver- | worked in week Aver- | Aver- | or. 
ber of | Num- on | age full- » age |2€e full-| ge 
Sex and State Year| estab- | Det Of | which vere ; } earn- | time tual 
lish- | W88° | om. ours | Aver- | Per ings per], ©&°2- earn- 
ments | ¢@™ners ployees per age | cent of hour [28s per] ings in 
wortied week | num- full week | eek 
in week ber time 
—— | 
Males 
Connecticut_-_-.------- 1930 5 724 5.3 53. 5 54. 2 101.3 | $0. 572 | $30.60 | 2p 9¢ 
1932 5 628 5.3 54.5 53. 8 98. 7 . 485 26. 43 26 09 
Massachusetts - - ------ 1930 9 | 4,064 5.5 48.9 52.7 107.8 -433 | 21.17 29 8) 
1932 8 3, 174 5.3 49.0 52.1 106. 3 379 18. 57 19. 76 
New Jersey... ....-..- 1930 16 5, 503 5.1 49.8 48.0 96. 4 . 523 26. 05 25.090 
1932 18 5, 298 5.3 50. 3 49.8 99. 0 . 476 23.94 | 23 49 
New York... -...------ 1930 9} 1,303 5.0} 48.9] 45.3] 92.6] .520] 25.43] 23 58 
1932 10 1, 063 5.1 48.9 45.7 93. 5 -417 20. 39 19.07 
North Carolina-_-_---_- 1930 43 | 1,784 4.8 55. 0 7.1 85. 6 .320 | 17.60 15. 05 
1932 25} 1,610 5.0 54.4 48.3 88.8 . 296 16. 10 14. 29 
Pennsylvania- - ---- ...| 1930 12 923 5.1 53. 3 51.4 96. 4 . 546 29. 10 PR 9 
1932 12 865 5.1 52. 2 53. 4 102. 3 . 497 25.94 | 26.56 
Rhode Island - - ---_---- 1930 10 2, 568 6.5 52.5 54.9 104. 6 .51l 26.83 | 28.93 
1932 10 2, 447 5.2 52.9 50.8 96. 0 . 453 23. 96 23. 03 
South Carolina__-.----| 1930 5 870 5.6 | 55. 0 58. 6 106. 5 . 332 18.26) 19.45 
1932 5 1, 130 5.6 55. 2 61.2 110.9 . 278 15.35] 17.9 
le .--} 1930 109 | 17, 739 5.2 51.0 50.7 99. 4 - 473 24. 12 | 23.99 
1932 93 | 16,215 5.2 51.4 51.1 99. 4 -418 | 21.49 21. 37 
Females 
Connecticut__.........| 1930 5 85 5.2 53. 4 49.7 93. 1 . 386 20. 61 | ) 
1932 3 71 5.3 53. 9 49.6 92.0 . 349 18. 81 | 7. 34 
Massachusetts - - - .. --- 1930 x 813 5.3] 48.0] 41.3] 86.0] .313] 15.02] 12.9 
1932 7 77 5.7 48. 0 43. 2 90. 0 . 286 13.73 | 12.34 
New Jeteey ..........- 1930 16 1, 077 5.0 48.6 40. 5 83. 3 377 18. 32 15. 27 
1932 18 741 5.2 48.7 40. 6 83.4 352 17.14 | $28 
New York--....----- 1930 9} 218) 49] 485] 406] 83.7] .343] 16.64 | 
1932 9 154 4.5 48.7 38. 4 78.9 . 285 13.88 | 10.95 
North Carolina........| 1930 20 863 4.5) 54.0) 42.0] 77.8] .288] 15.55] 12.10 
1932 20 797 4.8 54. 5 43.7 80. 2 232 12. 64 | 0.15 
Pennsylvania- -------- 1930 11 230 4.8 51.7 43.8 84.7 .352 | 18. 20 | 15. 42 
1932 9 204 5.0 51.7 44.6 86. 3 . 338 17.47 | 15.07 
Rhode Island__.....-..| 1930 10 359 5.1 52. 47.2 89.9 -377 19.79 | 17.78 
1932 10 337 5.2 52.9 44.2 83. 6 . 316 16. 72 | 13. 99 
South Carolina........| 1930 5 93! 61] 55.0! 544| 989] .223| 12.97! 12.13 
1932 5 150 5.7) 55.0| 585] 1064] .210] 11.55| 12.28 
a 1930 84 | 3,743 5.0] 50.5| 42.4] 84.0] .335] 16.92 | 14. 20 
1932 81] 3,031 5. 2 §1. 2 43.6 85. 2 .200 | 14.85 12. 65 
Males and females 
Connecticut___.------- 1930 5 809 5.3 53. 4 53.7 | 100.6 .554 | 29.58 29. 73 
1932 5 699 5.3 54.4 53. 3 98. 0 . 472 25. 68 25. 20 
Massachusetts -.---.--} 1930 9 | 4,877 5.5 48.8 50. 8 104. 1 -417 | 20.35 21.15 
1932 8} 3,751 5.3 48.9 50.8 | 103.9 . 367 | 17.95 18, 62 
New Jersey ----------- 1930 16 | 6, 580 5.1 49. 6 46.8 94.4 502 | 24.90 23. 48 
1932 18 | 6,039 5.3 50. 1 48.7 97.2 -463 | 23. 20 22. 53 
New York-.---- bara 1930 9] 1,521 5.0 48.8 44.7 91.6 497 | 24. 25 22. 20 
1932 10 1, 217 5.0 48.9 44.8 91.6 . 403 19. 71 18. 04 
North Carolina-------- 1930 43 | 2,647 4.7 54.7 45.4 83. 0 . 310 16. 96 14. 09 
1932 25 | 2,407 4.9 54. 4 46.8 86. 0 . 276 15. 01 12. 92 
Pennsylvania. ------..- 1930 12} 1,158 5.0 53.0 49.9 94. 2 -512| 27.14 25. 56 
1932 12 1, 069 §.1 52.1 §1.7 99. 2 - 471 24. 54 24. 37 
Rhode Island --------- 1930 10 | 2,927 5.4 52.5 53.9 102. 7 . 497 26. 09 26. 78 
1932 10 | 2,784 5.2 52.9 50. 0 94. 5 . 439 | 23.22 21. 94 
South Carolina-_------ 1930 5 968 5.6) 55.0) 58.2] 105.8) .321| 17.66) 15.71 
1932 5 1, 280 5. 6 55. 1 60. 9 110.5 -270 | 14.88 16. 45 
oie ies ee 1930 109 | 21, 482 5.2 50. 9 49.3 96. 9 -452 | 23.01 22. 29 
1932 93 | 19, 246 4.2 51.3 49.9 97.3 .400 | 20.52 19. 99 
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Average Hours and Earnings in Selected Occupations, 1932 


TABLE 3 presents for the wage earners covered in each State in 
1932, in each of 12 representative occupations in the dyeing and 
finishing of textiles, average days worked and average full-time and 
actual hours and earnings in one week, average earnings per hour, 
and the per cent of full time worked in the week. The figures for 
these occupations illustrate the variations in hours and earnings of 
wage earners in all occupations in dyeing and finishing in the different 
States included in the report. 

Average days on which calender tenders, the first occupation in 
the table, worked in one week ranged, by States, from 4.6 to 5.5, and 
the average for all States was 5.1. Average full-time hours per week 
ranged from 49 to 55. 6, the average for all States being 52.1. Average 
actual hours worked in one week ranged from 41.9 ‘to 57. 8, and the 
average for all States was 49.8. Aver rage earnings per hour ranged 
from 27.4 cents to 45.7 cents, with the average for all States, 38.3 
cents. Average full-time earnings per week ranged from $15.23 to 
$24.63, the average for all States being $19.95. Average actual earn- 
ings in one week ranged from $14.45 to $23.49, with a general average 
for all States of $19.06. Wage earners in four States averaged more 
than full time and in four States less than full time, while in all States 
the per cent of full time worked was 95.6. 


TABLE 3e—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 12 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
DYEING AND FINISHING OF TEXTILES IN 1932, BY SEX AND STATE 





















































| 
Aver- | 
Hours actu- : 
days | Aver-| ally worked |  \... As ‘| Aver- 
Num-| Num- y age in week = fail age 
ber of | ber of| .?y, | full- _| corn- | time | 2ctual 
Occupation, sex, and State estab- | wage em- time ings | earn- | °@?2- 
lish- | earn- a- | hours| Aver-| Per et ings 
ployees t : per ings : 
ments; ers worked per age cent hour per in 
in week | num- | of full week week 
va Se ber | time 
week 
Calender tenders, male: 
Connecticut _ _- ree j 3 45 4.7 53.9 44.8 83. 1 |$0. 457 |$24. 63 | $20. 48 
Massachusetts _- eet 8 111 5.1] 49.8] 52.9] 106.$ . 339 | 16.88 | 17.91 
to 17 76 5.3] 51.7) 53.1] 102.7] .442 | 22.85 23.49 
New York_. oe a 10 62 4.6 49.0 41.9 85. 5 . 414 | 20.29 17. 35 
North Carolina_- SHES 11 35 5.51 54.0] 50.9] 94.3! .284] 15.34] 14.45 
2. SS ae s 20 5.3} 53.3] 55.1) 103.4] .425 | 22.65 | 23.43 
Rhode Island_________- oe 5 YD 10 104 4.8 53.0} 45.2] 85.3 . 439 | 23. 27 19. 84 
South Carolina...............- 5 54 5.5 55. 6 57.8 | 104.0 . 274 | 15. 23 15, 83 
eae es 72| 507 5.1| 521] 49.8 | 95.6] .383| 19.95] 19.06 
Dryer tenders, male: 
Connecticut ee a ee 5 15 5.5 53.7] 61.0] 113.6] .392 | 21.05] 23.88 
Massachusetts_.........._.-.- aad x 100 5.4] 50.0] 54.9] 109.8] .332 | 16.60 18. 23 
EE “i 18 221 5.3 51.0} 54.1) 106.1 . 432 | 22.038 | 23.36 
REESE ae Ce 8 57 5.0] 48.7] 51.4] 105.5} .383] 18.65] 19.69 
Nortm OCarolina..............___- 16 47 5.1 54.3 51.5 | 94.8) .258 |] 14.01 13. 29 
Pennsylvania___._._._____- Psd 12 38 5.1 53.0] 48.7] 91.9] .446| 23.64] 21.72 
Rhode Island___._._._______- 10 102 5.2] 52.3] 51.7] 98.9] .380] 19.87] 19.65 
South Carolina.._.........-- : 4 47 5.3 55.3 59.7] 108.0} .241 | 13.33 14. 42 
I iti a tt ak 81 627 5.2 51.6 53. 6 108, 9 375 | 19.35 20. 09 
Dryer tenders, female: 
New Jersey. Pik,» ate ] 13 3.8 48.0 9.5 61.5 . 285 | 13. 68 8. 39 
N Re AI ee i 1 3 4.0} 49.5] 40.0] 80.8 . 223 | 11. 04 8. 93 
PP pcbetskensendcessp< ae 2 16 3.8] 48.3] 31.4] 65.0] .270] 13.04 8. 50 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 12 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIO\s 
DYEING AND FINISHING OF TEXTILES IN 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Contini:, 





































































































Aver- 
Hours actu- 
= Aver-| ally worked |... Aver- 
Num-|Num-| °S* age in week ead 
ber of | ber of] Jit, | full- | 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| wage |"), | time 2 Poms 
lish- | earn- ployees hours | A ver- Per a i 
ments} ers per age cen oa 
worked) week | num-| of full} 2°Ur | per 
in ber | time week 
week 
Dyeing machine tenders, male: 
ate a 3 5.2] 53.8] 53.3] 99.1 |$0.418 |$22. 49 
Massachusetts__.............___- 7 1321 4.9} 49.1] 50.1] 102.0 331 | 16.25 
CO Ey ae 18 658 5.2] 50.1 51.5 | 102.8 439 | 21.99 
i RT Ra nk AR See eee 9 71 6.4] 48.7] 51.5] 105.7] .387] 18.85 
| eee 18 o4 4.7 53.2} 48.8) 91.7 . 266 | 14.15 
ES REE TE: 12 181 4.7) 52.0] 44.5] 85.6] .496] 25.79 
NS RAC as 10 175 4.8 51.5 45.5 | 88.3 . 443 | 22.81 
Seuth Carelinse...........5...... 3 44 5.2} 55.0] 55.5 | 100.9) .266 | 14.63 
SERIE ee 80 | 1,393 5.1| 50.8] 49.7| 97.8| .415 | 21.08 
Folders, male: ca 4 Ma “>a Sey 
A TE ne FO ee 3 ll 5.6 54.1 57.3 | 105.9 . 576 | 31.16 
pS aes 8 90 5.1 49.0 45.3 92.4 477 | 23. 37 
ll IRAS hele AP 7 50 5.5 51.6 56.4 | 109.3 .613 | 31.63 
| ht aR ert. 6 35 4.8 48.5 38.7 79.8 . 533 | 25. 58 | 
Brora Qopomme ee 13 57 5.3] 53.9] 48.8] 90.5] .320] 17.25 
ag eee ear * 8 24 5.3] 50.6] 47.6] 94.1 . 436 | 22.06 | 
NN ETE 10 99 5.2 52.8 48.3 91.5 . 588 | 31.05 | 
ee GU 4 39 5.8 55.0 59.8 | 108.7 . 408 | 22. 44 
a i ed BA alt S. 59 405 5.3 51.7 49. 2 95. 2 - 498 | 25.75 
Folders, female: x 2 ea za | 
a ae 3 39 5.8 48.0 38.5 80.2 . 541 | 25.97 
SSS 10 54 5.1] 48.1] 35.2] 73.2] .418]| 20.11 
 . ieee 1 2 3.0] 48.0] 25.4] 52.9] .449] 21.55 | 
Norte Cardema......2......_. 5 66 4.41 54.8] 39.9] 72.8! .190] 10.41 
SS ea ee 5 27 4.6] 51.7] 39.9] 77.2] .356] 18.41 
Bouts OCeagine.................- 2 10 5.4!) 55.0] 52.6] 95.6] .164/ 9.02 
— | ee AO 26 198 4.9| 51.2] 38.9] 76.0 338 | 17.31 
Inspectors, male: Bir aod ee Te ee 
CS 8 1 3 5.3 55.0 50. 2 91.3 . 429 | 23. 60 
Massachusetts................._. 4 50 5.4} 48.0] 48.8] 101.7] .322) 15.46 
a le 11 158 5.3} 49.1] 47.6] 96.9] .457 | 22.44 
.. « nd aPASaGIgrR eS 5 24 5.3 49.6 44.1 88.9 . 390 | 19.34 
North Carolina. ............._._- ll 34 5.2 53.8 46.3 | 86.1 . 269 | 14.47 
yeaa 8 27 5.6 | 52.9] 52.6] 99.4] .448 | 23.70 
See Ge 6 29 5.2} 53.4] 44.4] 83.1 . 509 | 27.18 
poutn Caroma... ..2........_.. 4 12 5.91] 55.0] 60.2] 109.5] .261] 14.36 
ee Ee Pe ee eens 50 337 5.4 50. 4 48.0 95, 2 . 408 | 20. 56 
Inspectors, female: 7 
OS ET EPEAT IN 1 1 3.0} 55.0] 29.0] 52.7] .350] 19.25 
SS SSE aes 3 23 5.8} 48.0] 41.6] 86.7] .238] 11.42 
+ GEM eei Seley 6 39 5.2] 48.2] 38.0] 78.8] .336] 16. 20 
 ) | en el Sree 1 12 5.0} 48.0 39.8 | 82.9 301 | 14.45 
Deere Me ee s 88 5.3 55.2 47.2) 85.5 213 | 11.76 
i, », eer 2 5 §.8| 52.8; 52.6] 99.6] .349] 18.43 
Aka aia 2 11 5.6} 51.0] 51.0] 94.4] .256] 13.82 
I, a 1 7 5.0 55.0 50.0 90. 9 . 155 8. 53 
» et Spee. Se IO a 24 186 5.3 52.2 44.5 85. 2 249 | 13.00 
Mangle tenders, male: TE 
ee Eee 2 15 5.0] 52.7 49.6] 94.1 . 448 | 23.61 
po eee 5 43 5.0}; 49.0] 49.3] 100.6] .320] 15.68 
rears 12 131 5.6 { 51.4] 52.3] 101.8] .428 | 22.00 
OUT IE, iso acdce Ahi bdo dikes 8 69 4.6} 48.6] 41.7] 85.8] .390] 18.95 
North Carolina._................ ll 49 5.5} 54.4] 54.9] 100.9] .273 | 14.85 
RR RES ay 8 15 5.1] 52.4] 49.1] 93.7] .429 | 22.48 
pO RUE a) 93 §.3 | 51.4] 52.7] 102.5] .392 | 20.15 
IE aR ocein ictnaiiuinintsncin-ceccill 4 55 5.2] 55.2] 59.41 107.6] .254] 14.02 
, EE RS ee 59 470 5.2} 51.6] 51.5] 99.8 . 366 | 18.89 
Printing-machine tenders, male: " 
ol ST Pe ae SEEN A 3 24 5.0) 55.4] 52.5] 94.8] .975 | 54.02 
Massachusetts..............--. a 6 92 5.4] 49.1] 57.0] 116.1 | 1.063 | 52.19 
IE ores orn scahiien dpcpasieeedichereninensalll 6 74 5.9} 48.9] 50.0] 102.2] 1.070 | 52.32 
gt Eg eS eres 1 4 5.0} 47.5] 50.5] 106.3] 1.309 | 62.18 
pe eee nae 2 14 5.3] 50.4] 52.5] 104.2] .330] 16.63 
0 Sea 1 17 5.1] 48.8] 69.2] 141.8] 1.475 | 71.98 
a 6 65 5.0} 52.9] 54.5] 103.0] 1.132 | 59.88 
ae ee 1 23 5.0 55.0} 61.51 111.8 . 417 | 22.94 
RN a cas ES 26 313 | 56.3] 50.8 55.2 | 108.7 | 1.019 | 51. 77 
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TABL! 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 12 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
“ )YEING AND FINISHING OF TEXTILES IN 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 

















































































































Aver- 
Hours actu- ae 
pal Aver-| ally worked | 4 vo. AN ~ “| Aver- 
Num-| Num- ~~; age in week fell e 
ber of | ber of] Pity, | full- enen-| time | actual 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| wage em. time ra -” or earn- 
lish- | earn- loves hours Aver-| Per a Bees ings 
ments| ers |P oe a per | age | cent a mgs | in 
bar 5 ec) week | num-| of full} 2°UT A.% week 
of ber | time we 
week 
Sewers, male: 
Conneieiinente hilo. Ll 3 | 5 5.0 | 55.0} 48.0) 87.3 |$0.396 |$21.78 | $19.00 
Massetmuseses. ...................- 5 64 2 48. 2 51.0 | 105.8 . 285 | 13.74 14. 51 
WOW Sheds Sennen cb icteshene 8 26 5.3 52.3 52.8 | 101.0] .436 | 22.80} 23.02 
ce $s ORE 3 5 5.2 49.3 45.4 92. . 444 | 21.89 20. 15 
Nortn meen «2 ook cans 8 16 §.2 53.8 49.2; 91.4 . 231 | 12.43 11. 36 
Pi Sad ewe wcuddann 4 8 5.4 | 51.9 58.4 | 112.5 387 | 20.09 22. 60 
RGM. ..ocncncccceca-s-- 7 | 28 5.5 | 53.6) 56.4| 105.2] .355] 19.03] 20.02 
Sonia GR oc cenwennsewssnos 1 2 5.5 | 55.0] 56.0) 101.8] .189]| 10.40] 10.59 
+ el AG De A 39 | 154 5.3] 51.0] 52.2] 102.4] .332| 16.93] 17.32 
Sewers, female: -= 
ConmeGN<sic:ocubcdesot- 2} 12] 43] 52.9] 409! 77.3] .309] 16.35] 12.64 
Era et ee 6 | 70 5. 4 47.8 39. 3 82. 2 . 244 | 11. 66 9. 59 
New Jereey.......-.......... | 33] 7| 5.4] 48.5] 428] 88.2] [330] 16.01] 14.13 
gt a ae “ft 6 | 13 4.5] 48.2] 36.9) 76.6] .330| 15.91] 12.21 
CC: tl” 7) <2 5.8] 54.8] 52.6) 96.0] .252] 13.21 13. 28 
Pennsylvania___-__- Py a ae 5 | 10 5.5 51.5 49.5 96. 1 . 335 | 17. 25 16. 60 
Rhee I his. ne ccs sensbacexs 8 30 4.8 61.2 40. 5 79. 1 . 336 | 17. 20 13. 58 
BOGE Rs ceca caccisadcus = 3 | 20 5.4 55.0] 54.4 98.9 . 222 | 12. 21 12. 06 
(OO ae 50 | 360 5.4 51.4] 46.0] 89.5 .277 | 14. 24 12. 73 
Tenter frame tenders, male: 
Connecticut-______- wench de a 4 22 5.6 54.5 65.9 | 120.9 . 45 24. 63 29. 78 
Massnomupetts................... 7 146 5.2 50.0 | 55.2] 110.4 . 320 | 16. 00 17. 65 
New aa ....-~.s..-...- evap 17 452 5.5 50.8 51.9 | 102.2 . 430 | 21. 84 22. 33 
NO ik nucle cenncctcenmacd 10 69 5.1 49.1 50.5 | 102.9] .378 | 18. 56 19. 10 
North Carolina._......._--. sy AR 10 54 4.9 53.0 | 47.0] 88.7] .271 | 14.36 12. 73 
Pennsylvania__._.._--- ee 7 38 5.4 53. 3 58.9 | 110.5] .428 | 22.8] 25. 23 
a Sea Sie Si 10 123 5.1 53.4 | 50.9] 95.3 . 405 | 21. 63 20. 63 
South Caroling. ................. 4 66 5.6) 55.8] 64.5] 115.6 . 261 | 14. 56 16. 80 
» RE RE, et 69 | 970 5.3] 51.5 | 53.3] 103.5] .385 | 19.83] 20.55 
Tenter frame tenders, female: i 
Connecticut_......__- Ren Ped os 1 5 5.8 55. 0 53.2] 96.7 . 438 | 24.09 23. 30 
| ES ae aE ice 3 32 5.3 | 48.6] 47.1] 96.9] .327] 15.89] 15.41 
, ae eee : 1 13 3.3 49. 5 31.0 62. 6 . 240 | 11. 88 7. 44 
, ee 2 ll 4.7} 53.9] 41.4] 76.8] .314] 16.92] 13.00 
(TET Se. . 14 5.1 51.4 46. 6 90. 7 . 302 | 15, 52 14. 09 
ak Se y 75 4.9 50. 5 43.8 86.7 -319 | 16.11 13. 95 
Truckers, male: . 
Ce ie 2 29 5.4] 54.3] 50.7] 93.4] .430] 23.35] 21.82 
Re eo 7 188 5.3 48.8 51.9 | 106.4 314 | 15. 32 16. 32 
RE TERE REIT Tale ae 13 199 5.4} 49.6] 49.0] 98.8] .429] 21.28 | 21.00 
New ZOem.........-. Ray RR oil 8 51 5.4 48.8} 47.3] 96.9] .370] 18.06 17.52 
Nowemeonmms... 2k. ll 82 §.2 54.3 48.5 89. 3 . 236 | 12.81; 11.43 
= ees» s 41 5.1| 53.4] 56.9] 106.6] .373 | 19.92) 21.20 
Le: 9 91 5.0] 53.5] 49.6] 92.7] .361 | 19.31 17. 88 
Sou seems. 2. 4 69 5.7) 55.0] 60.5] 110.0] .235}|12.93} 14.24 
ee 62 750 5.3] 51.2] 51.2] 100.0] .344]} 17. 58 17. 58 
Washer tenders, male: 
SERIES 2s 29 5.2] 53.4] 51.4] 96.3] .428 | 22.86) 22.02 
Sameeeeees. _................. 6 85 5.2} 48.2] 53.0) 110.0] .309| 14.89 16. 37 
i ee acta 15 295 5.1] 51.1] 51.2] 100.2] .487 | 22.33 | 22.35 
OTE SS a aS 8 41 5.0] 48.9] 45.3] 92.6] .372] 18.19] 16.83 
North Carolina................-- ll 36 5.0] 54.2} 50.7] 93.5] .248] 13.44| 12.56 
Pennsylvania______.____- apne 7 22 5.2] 52.1] 54.3] 104.2] .458 | 23.86) 24.89 
pS lh SNE 10 98 5.4 62. 1 50.2} 96.4] .369 | 19.22 18. 52 
Soute weenie... ......-....2... 5 54 5.4] 55.2] 61.1} 110.7] .240] 13.25 | 14.67 
SR See 65 660 56.2) 51.4] 51.8] 100.8) .378 | 19.43 19. 58 
Yarn winders, male: 
eee... ......-.....-.-- 4 91 3.8] 56.3] 32.1] 57.0] .346] 19.48) 11.08 
Yarn winders, female: 
| 3 REE SR ES 1 fa 3.9] 48.0] 31.6] 65.8] .245] 11.76 7.73 
Gee eoneee. . ou... L_........ S 270 4.2] 53.81] 39.4 73.2] .250] 13.45 9. 85 
pil eae 4 66 4.8} 52.6] 40.1] 76.2) .309] 16.25; 12.41 
| ae To 13 344 4.3] 53.4] 39.3] 73.6] .262| 13.99) 10.29 
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Wage-rate Changes in American Industries 





























TABLE 
Manufacturing Industries 
— 
Lyei concerning wage-rate changes occurring between May 15 
and June 15 in 89 manufacturing industries included jn the 
monthly employment survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
presented in the following table. 
Of the 18,492 manufacturing establishments furnishing employinent 
data in June, 17,531 establishments, or 94.8 per cent of the total, a 
reported no change in wage rates during the month ending June 15, i 
1932. The employees whose wage rates were reported unchanged Lum! 
. , O>% at jum 
over the month interval totaled 2,372,062, comprising 91.8 per cent farm 
of the total number of employees included in this survey of manufae- seat 
turing industries. Boot: 
. , > Pape 
Decreases in rates of wages were reported by 961 establishments, or Pape 
5.2 per cent of the total number of establishments reporting. These a 
decreases, averaging 12.7 per cent, affected 213,046 employees, or 8.] Chas 
‘ . . er 
per cent of all employees in the establishments reporting. Petr 
T y ; Qo ry Cott 
No wage increases were reported. 
Exp 
TaBLE 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH LS 
ENDING JUNE 15, 1932 om 
—— - ——_ ———— —_ Cen 
IN miored Bric 
Number of es- : : - Pot 
: tablishments | Numbe r of acai Gla 
Estab- | reporting— | ployees having— Ma 
lish- | Total Sta: 
Industry ments meer of ————— Bra 
report- employees r . | | ; Al 
ing Rat | — | No wage — Ole 
changes) crease | Changes | creases P. 
| | a 
| | eal ial T 
All manufacturing industries__.____...........__- 18, 492 | 2,585,108 17,531 | 961 | 2,372,062 213, 4 Pu 
ES RESTS ast See 100. 0 | 100.0, 4.8 | 5.2 91.8 8.2 let 
Slaughtering and meat packing... ___.-.......-_- 226 82, 955 215 Tr 74, 845 8. 110 a 
i ee ee are Peres Fe 337 | 28, 065 328 | y 26, 759 , 306 = 
ON ER EP EE Pet FEE 396 | 14, 791 377| 19 13, 561 1, 230 Ai 
ih cnidthiahcananmnsadlinpiadbanseansdiieuesomin cus 437 | = 16, 043 427; 10/] 15,801 242 a 
SEO RE I ee Te a 947 | 63,724 907; 40/ 61,172) 2,552 li 
gS a ae ee 16 7, 935 feel bi 7, 935 Sh 
ESS ES SS AE eae 48 | 3, 102 47 | 1 3, 065 37 Ri 
8 ET CE oe eee oe ee 360 11, 737 354 | 6 11, 490 247 R 
ee SE a fC 295 | 19| 5,982 127 e 
nas np mnondimmekanGhentheiat~albptuth 683 | 172, 504 619 | 64 | 148,389) 24,115 
SS ERE ASAE 468 | 95, 386 438 | 30 89, 209 | 6, 177 4 
| A ade EES he 258 | 30, 522 27} | 28,643] 1,879 : 
Woolen and worsted goods. -.....-.....-.---.----- 261 | 38, 763 | 228 | 33 | 32, 824 5, 939 E 
I EEN EO 32 | 10, 452 | 29 | 3 | 9, 907 545 ( 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_............__.-_-_- 152 | 31, 252 138 | 14 | 28, 956 2, 206 
eae oe ee CU er be ¢ Sees ' 
RR TS aes Ceee 9 ae 112 13, 407 | 108 4 13, 172 235 i 
er ee 382 24, 032 | 380 | 2 23, 849 183 1 
ct tet eddie Help aici sbbrdin ted 136 7,141| 132) 4 7, 045 06 1 
Corsets and allied garments.__.._....---..__.__-- 30 5, 512 | 28 | 2 5, 363 149 : 
I Se FIN a cil, wiidncdnsidwsnpone sap 43s 112 | 8, 603 105 7 8, 442 161 ; 
OS Par reese rae a 39 4, 534 ag ee ae |........ ‘ 
See ree aes: 74 5, 160 73 | 1 5, 020 140 
IO I  Bitienn jaivcbitn de inihinosnbdpe son +3 --| 221) 184,856 135 | 86] 100,623) 8&4, 233 . 
CEE Nas 0 wh cinettinnp ind Ricnrbininahil cul bo divi 40 5, 976 | eee 5, 976 |-- 
Struct and ornamental ironwork.-....-__.---- 191 16, 626 17 18 12, 562 1, O64 
OT SESE SS ey ences BM 22, 572 104 7 21, 764 sis 
Steam fittings, and steam and hot-water heating 
oi aii ann cara NR eS SEES 109 15, 729 101 8 13,928 | 1, Ul 
| ETO RE eS mae PTS aes pe 161 14, 394 158 3 14,165; 229 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets. ............----- 65 8, 499 57 8 7,093 | 1, 406 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) e 
se htt ees gp a RT a ees 336 9, 703 326 10 7,985 | 1,718 
Forgings, iron and stee]l.......................-.-- 63 5, 581 58 5 4,469, 1,112 
Pe eae ene 66 4, 716 63 3 4, 483 | 233 
Tin cans and other tinware_____............_.---. 57 7, 922 54 3 7, 814 | 108 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 
GPG a mabbclbtlinbetateoctccckassnantoeves 137 7, 218 132 5 6, 668 ") 
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TABLE 1—WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING JUNE 15, 1932—Continued 















































=——— ee eee! s \ ! 
s r 
i) pin ota Number of em- 
e | Estab- | ‘reporting— ployees having— 
lish- Total 
Industry ments proce sod | 
report- | employees’ y , » 
ing | ame vy _ No wage he a 
if changes] crease | changes creases 
, a ee | 
, een ce ven en onsssnnecseeioes. a 5,339 | 62 10 3,373 | 1, 966 
a 652 60, O71 | 613 39 | 54, 536 5, 535 
Lumber, millwork - - - --- pede scien Ea: 469 | 19, 245 | 438 31 | 18, 308 937 
ree a AN 487 39,463} 461 26 37,769 | 1,694 
Turpentine and rosin. - -- : 22 1, 066 | ao 1, 066 
PS ah oo ea ‘ keine 4 SLOP Sane 22, 596 151 13 19,781} 2,815 
Boots and shoes-_-.--- ayes : 335 | 97, 926 397 8 96, 215 "711 
Paper and pulp--..---------- ; EET Se ee < 378 41 69,920} 7718 
Paper boxes... - - -- ae Ie oe 313 20, 113 305 8 | 19, 401 712 
Printing, book and job_- + EES Sethe Oho : 755 51, 391 | 716 39 | 49, 238 2. 153 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals_- 451 66, 430 | 433 18 | 63, 217 3, 213 
(ee, oc ncucdennancace®s : fool 125 20, 377 119 6 17, 485 2, 892 
or on 0 hh Oe Te, 4,536 | 196 10 | 4, 434 102 
Petroleum refining _- ‘ > ae 114 44, 784 | RS a2... . 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal____ ; 48 1, 259 | 47 1 | 1, 255 4 
Druggists’ er Sn Pe ; 37 5, 898 | 36 1 | 5, 600 298 
Explosives. ..----- i coed wa ccinttn iin eae 21 2, 728 | _ = | | ae 
Paints and varnishes ae. ; 359 15, 479 | 344 15 | 15, 162 317 
Nc ecidiccnaapiteis &peeemeacs ome 21 | 7, 729 | 20 1 | 17, 403 326 
Ril algal a AE EER 86} 12, 406 | = . J 
th. <i a: Ses ees 123 13,690| 114 9) 11,722] 1,968 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.._......__- PD. 703 | 20, 512 | 662 41 | 17, 801 2,711 
PE i thn bd aiptiing ose nkmann Gene ah ugin ! 121 14, 019 | 120 1 | 13, 966 53 
Pp RRS eT A RE SE I at eT 192 33, 727 184 8 32, 759 OBR 
Marble, granite, ‘slate, ‘and other stone products-._| 228 4, 408 21i 17 3, 959 449 
Ste amped and enameled ware.....__...----------- 91 13, 158 | 87 4 12, 716 442 
Brass, bronze, and copper products Seer iaig-aveiibccaeee 202 27, 315 196 6 27, 175 140 
AJuminum manufactures_......................-- 28 4,819 26 2 3, 525 1, 204 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock move- 
Cen ec candesewesuenen 24 | 4, 679 20 4 4, 479 200 
Gas and electric fixtures, eunen lanterns, and 
TRE, ES ES A a | 59 | 5, 060 56 3 4, 999 61 
ee rien tence banter esernigneosccer ee 5A | 7, 287 54 |-------| gy iron 
Smelting and refining copper, lead, and zinc_.__- 27 | 7, 842 | 24 3 | 7, 386 456 
Eig cd. 2 ceed cbumtinadiniinnee~oss~< 153 | 7, 284 149 4 7, 131 153 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff__-______| 37 | 10, 318 | gh Magik 3} ate 
I hon. coin coe pommgneoson anh 222 | 46, 720 | 221 1 | 46, 678 42 
ies deh nb0<-anepane< nibidietsdeepbhinedard | 242 | 221, 188 | 231 11 219, 680 1, 508 
iE SR, SE ta SEEM, Neo 35 | 6, 646 33 2 6, 634 12 
Cars, electric and steam railroad - -- _- eS es 34 | 4, 457 ge Eg. 
Tg AS Sp, Aaa Se. 14 3, 006 fh  » aha 
Shipbuilding _- ait nA Serene, 97 31, 760 | 92 5 | 31, 609 151 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_......._....._______| 39 | 45, 381 oe ce ea 
Rubber boots and shoes.___.___-.-.._-- : 10 10, 650 gh ee 7, eae 7........ 
Rubber goods other than boots, shoes, tires, and 
In om 103 18, 468 102 1 18, 419 49 
Agricultural implements. -._......-- 73 | 4, 445 72 1 4, 432 13 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies___- 303 | 127,851 293 10 125, 229 2, 622 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels- - _- 80 | 15, 048 79 1 14, 949 99 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating 
| RIERA SPUN RS SL: He 45 14, 918 43 2 14, 267 651 
Foundry and machine-shop products___..--_____- 1, 090 105, 564 | 1,021 69 100, 558 5, 006 
A i ii le a dL RI | "153] 11,639] 149 4} 11,359 280 
Textile machinery and parts.__...........______- 33 5, 606 32 1 4, 556 1, 050 
Typewriters and supplies._....................-- 18 9, 017 16 2 5, 006 4, 011 
OS a = A Dhan Bi Marat 42 16, 230 38 4 15, 274 956 
Electric-railroad repair shops. li ses dicistokdeaaiielalli Caoe 392 20, 912 372 20 20, 542 370 
Steam-railroad repair shops__________- oe 519 | 70, 734 516 3 70, 634 100 














Nonmanufacturing Industries 


In THE following table are presented data concerning wage-rate 
changes occurring between May 15 and June 15, 1932, reported by 
14 nonmanufacturing groups included in the bureau’s monthly 
cio survey. 

ecreases in wage rates were reported by establishments in each 
of the 14 groups, with the exception of anthracite mining in which 
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no change in wage rates was shown. The lowest average per cer of 























| REC! 
decrease in wage rates, 6.0, was reported in the crude petroleum g1)) 
; : y ? ; BfOup, 
while the highest average per cent, 18.1, was reported in the canuing 
and preserving group. The average per cent of decrease in the re- 
maining groups ranged from 8.6 in the telephone and telegraph giv 
to 15.1 in metalliferous mining. 
No wage increases were reported. 2 
Bake! 
TABLE 2.—WAGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH C 
ENDING JUNE 15, 1932 
| | Number of es- | . 
: "| Number of em- } 
| tablishments ety tai 
Estab- | Total | reporting— | ployees having— 
. | lish- number 
Industrial groups ments |  em- 
a" ployees| No | Wage; No Wage 
B | wage | de- | wage de- Bar! 
| changes} creases | changes creases Bre\ 
| | ! } 
NE. oi. i - 5 none 5b oe os acdc eon dokbe! 160 72, 455 | 160 Bae 72, 455 Bui 
POT CR ON ivi hha ode nisi inn banninbind _ 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 |.......-| 100.0 
cB ee ee eee eT 1,142 | 149, 592 1, 104 38 | 142, 340 7, 252 
fl UR PEE eee 2 oe ae ee 100.0 | 100.0 96.7 | 3.3 95, 2 18 
| | 
Metalliferous mining _- 3% Set SE Pe 247 | 19, 630 233 | 14 18, 869 
Per cent of total_____- Saas coax ee Sere Se 100. 0 | | 94, 3 | 5.7 96. 1 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining.___.__________- 634 | 23, 556 | 610 | 24 | 22,257 
og aT ee ear eee 100. 0 | 100. 0 96, 2 3.8 | 94. 5 
Crude petroleum producing__.___.._._._-_________-- | 278 | 21,475 276 2} 21,438 7 
pe Ue er a eee 100.0 | 100. 0 | 99. 3 0.7 99.8 
Telephone and telegraph.______- sca eek ie 8, O11 | 282, 548 | 7,977 34 | 281, 626 
PE ane ockcbwcrndinancucnnapsneusnuatic 100.0 | 100.0 99. 6 0.4 | 99. 7 
Power and light_..____________ + he 5 ae 3,470 | 221,553 | 3,461 9 | 220, 426 
Per cent of total_.____- rallies oiseshcnad ol renin ee bed 100.0; 100.0) 99.7 0.3 99. 5 
Electric railroad and motor bus operation and main- | 
7, a a ae eee ee ane ee 503 | 131,195 | 487 16 129, 784 
Re acre ear 100.0 100.0 96. 8 3.2 98. 9 
Wholesale trade_______-_- ae PO Ye ee | 2, 756 | 71, 071 2, 679 77 | 69,992 1, 079 
NS SERRE De FoF 100.0; 100.0 97.2 2.8 98. 5 
ERI 4 RIE Fone ea ee 13,311 | 336,695 | 13, 173 138 | 334,225 | 2, 470 
SE Sa a et a Oe 100.0 | 100.0 99. 0 1.0 99. 3 0.7 
a htnttintnii io bicmateniadiitviue diatinusne scald 2,428 | 135,574 | 2,370 58 | 130,775 
ee | ee ee ae 100.0 | 100.0 | 97.6 2.4 96.5 
Cansing amt pieeervinw.........-.-.....-..--.--... | 857 41, 070 839 18 | 40, 066 1, 004 
| | eS Rl SE Taka iia Gis 100. 0 100. 0 97.9 2.1 | 97.6 
i re ee ae | 985 | 60,563 | 962 23 | 59,241 
IE Since hae Sie Toot a | 100.0, 100.0 97.7 2.3 | 7.8 M 
Dyeing and cleaning......___...-....--.----.------- | 392/ 12,308 | 385 7| 11,823 85 
PEE ee itdiitiiamicdsibapieypdcnsngaiin 100.0 100.0 98.2 1.8, =. 96.1 y 








Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since April, 1932 


Chae GES in the wages and hours of trade-unionists and munic- 
yipal employees, reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the past month and covering the past four months, are shown 
in the following table. The number of workers covered by thi 
tabulation is 29,695, of whom 972 were reported to have gone on tlic 
5-day week. In addition to those tabulated, barbers, Boston, Mass. ; 
cay Dayton, Ohio; retail clerks, Seattle, Wash.; and taxica!) 

vers, Portland, Oreg., reported renewals of old wage agreemenis. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, APRIL 
TO JULY, 1932 


















































Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation, and locality Date of 
change | Before} After 
Before change| After change | change change 
Baker 
C oney Island, N. Y.— Per week Per week 
Oven workers or mixers............-..--- Apr. 15 $52. 00 $49. 00 48 48 
pL a a Be ef Bes Lie ie he 48. 00 45. 00 48 48 
Bees <..-.-. Ree er Sees Et iaaeeee er ‘wel 40. 00 36. 00 48 48 
Missoula, | a FS Se NRE ay May 1 (1) (?) 48 48 
New Orleans, La.— 
41. 00 36. 90 48 48 
PEN eee eee -_|May 7} 37. 00 33. 30 48 48 
33. 00 29. 70 48 48 
poe) ee eer ox NE 31. 00 27. 90 48 48 
le EI ee et sisal ie “eee 31. 00 27. 90 48 48 
Barbers, Port Angeles, Wash_______-- aieaeidiata May 15 27. 00 20.00 | 56 56 
Brewery and soft-drink workers: 
Denver, Colo- .--.----------------| May 1 | 27.00-30.00 | 24.00-26.00 | *8-9 3 8-9 
San Francisco, le a ccthacnaied May 15 42. 00 40.00 ! 38 38 
Building trades workers: 
Bricklayers— Per hour Per hour 
Fresno, Calif., and vicinity -____-- nian Ne 1. 50 1. 25 40 40 
pe i rr Wi i May 11 1. 65 1. 50 40 40 
North Adams, Mass., and vicinity, 
bricklayers and masons__-__--_-. June 1 1. 50 1, 25 40 40 
St. Louis, Mo., mosaic and terrazzo 
workers. __- . er May - 1.37% 1, 25 44 44 
San Francisco, — Calif., and vicinity, 
marble setters : i June 15 1, 25 1. 00 40 | 40 
Texarkana, Ark.~Tex ; May 8 1.37% 1, 25 44 | 44 
Di is ah tena May 13 1. 65 1. 371% 38 38 
Carpenters— 
Hazleton, Pa., and vicinity ; Apr. 1 1. 12% 1. 00 44 | 44 
Houston, Tex ,  ateedielas May 16 1. 00 1. 00 44 | 4() 
EEE a ee 1. 00 1.00 44 | 40) 
Indianapolis, Ind__--_- aesllitikes acbete July 1 1. 00 1. 05 4416 4414 
Electrical workers— 
Fresno, Calif______- Apr. 18 1. 25 1.00 40 40 
Roe hester, By Diep and vic inity. ‘ May 1! 1, 4434 1. 15 40) 40 
Hod carriers and laborers— 
“Anaconda, Mont., cement workers Apr. 28 1, 12% . 87% 44 44 
Boston, Mass., and vicinity May - 1. 00 . 90 48 48 
Brockton, Mass_.__..---- ae May 1 . 924% .75 44 40 
Holyoke, Mass., and vicinity____-_--- May 1! . 95 . 80 44 40 
House wreckers. New York_--_-__----- Apr. 1 1. 25-1. 35 .65- .75 40 40 
Painters— 
Bergen County, N.J_....-...----- Apr. 18 1. 50 1, 25 40 40 
Boston, Mass. ..._-. RE!) A 1. 374) 1. 12% 40 40 
gn 5. on owe eentnnnn Apr. 1 1.10 1. 00 40 40 
Brookline, Mass_---- Sl ee _..|May 1 1.374% 1.12% 40 40 
hag ow tac encws Apr. 1 1.15 1. 00 40 40 
SS ae ree July 1 1, 25 1. 06% 40 40 
Per day Per day 
New York, N. Y., sign writers..........., May 2 14. 70 13. 20 40 40 
| Per hour Per hour 
a a ae ee Apr. 18 1. 50 1. 25 40 | 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity________--- May 28 1, 25 1, 1834 40 | 40 
8 Ga see May 1 1. 3744 1. 00 40 40 
Plasterers, North Adams, Mass., and vicin- 
8 ARE aly Bid SRR RS La IG a June 1 1. 50 1, 25 40 40 
Plumbers— 
UO” eee swabs Apr. 8 1, 25 1. 05 44 44 
Montclair, N. J., and vicinity .........-- May 19 1. 50 1.31% 40 40 
gE SALE S SE RG aa no eeerceaee om eh May 16 1. 65 1. 40 40 40 
SS ® Eee Apr. 26 1. 50 1.17% 40 40 
Seattle, 0 RRL eo RRS RB May 1 1.37% 1. 10 40 40 
i ET IRS ns BS ce Se 1. 25 1.10 40 40 
Roofers— 
IS BE eS gd ee oon ne 1. 4334 1, 25 40 40 
anne ah EE Ss agicls «teen ec einae kee ae 1. 4334 1. 25 40 40 
a Oka IE Eo aaa Pa ae sl ii 1. 4334 1, 25 40 40 
Sheet-metal workers, Fresno, Calif., and 
REED sili id on dine dna eteialelnee Apr. 15 1, 25 1. 0644 40 40 
Steamfitters— 
Gloucester, Mass...........--.-.-...---- Apr. 1 1. 25 1. 05 44 44 
NN, 0... |. tes baid ate. tego 2600’ ay 13 1.72 1, 50 40 40 
«ts nacunninncanaduaces May 1 1, 25 1. 10 40 40 


1 Not reported, 2 10 per cent reduction, + Hours per day. 
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Industry or occupation, and locality change 
Building trades workers—Continued. | 
Stonecutters, Boston, Mass____.._..____.___- Apr. 1/| 
Structural-iron workers— 
fe . 34+-geae ee May 1 
EB, eS .- — 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
Boston, Mass., milk-wagon drivers - 
Lombard, Iil.— 
Ice-wagon drivers— 
AE a RS eS a ie 
Helpers-__-- SR Sep = ae 
Truck drivers (team) -_..........___-- e , “Se 
‘—euen Grrvers (atsso)_ eee 
Material and coal teamsters— 
Single-horse drivers_..........--.----]|__- RES 
i EN AT i “ae 
ht hn TE lon a fy a 
EE See eae a = RS 
Chauffeurs of trucks of— 
ES SE Le Ji ee 
oo a eee i= ce 
3 and under 5 tons______-..__-__-___- arms 
Up to 3 tons with trailer-__. - He es ol tes 
3 tons or over with trailer_._-----_- |. | MES. 
SES eR Se ee ee ME 
pO es ee ae er “we 
Paving teamsters— 
ERAN PIVONS.. .. 065 ceapncce cece ses ee sa 
OL ESA era me AR 
a 5 2 alia asia acquaint § sc 
POR... «ncbctipeswecknnge -|---do. 7 
Teamsters __- iat hui macied oa 
Hoppers and dump > Sages ie Tee 
Slip holders - - - - - -- ne oe ae an” wes 
Se Ere oe | = ees 
St. Louis, Mo., bakery salesmen-drivers.....| May 18 
Westchester County, N. Y., truck drivers__.| May 4 
Clothing workers: 
Brockton, Mass.— 
Boot and shoe workers-.....--.---------- Apr. 29 
Tailors --_._- Swe sposeinnsneonengegy Ge IE 
EEA, SRNR RIN i: ..do_- 
Gloversville, N. Y. . glove Wormers. .......: -| June 1 
Richmond, V a., tailors. —" Apr. 14 
San Francisco, Calif., hat workers. June 17 
Coopers, East Liverpool, | ee Ee 8 Apr. 1 
Dredge and tug men, Great Lakes district: 
Dredge engineers, operators, and cranemen— 
Dipper and 5. (cetacean: engineers__|_..do__._- 
J on iat hea Se — eS 
Assistant engineers _ See eS ee SON ice 
Dredge crew— 
a TS co oP Se een eee a ee 
Sith tn << + on bbbte eee sh caa whee St “wee 
Bo nccunncndiitiedaxencncatub Pe 
TET eS Sats AEE ame eS EE 
ee a). Se BF = ee f 
Tug captains and engineers— 
GREG, oa ak. Ce ee pe ERE 
ae Sl re ae | “7 oe { 
Motor boats (100 horsepower)— 
CES 5 dtp chnoons-cmiliitintwdinemnanineis = we { 
ee | es ee ee = ee { 
1 Not reported. 
2 10 per cent reduction. 
4 Various. 


5 And 5 per cent on sales over $200 per week. 











6 And 5 per cent on sales over $225 per week. 


Per hour 
$1. 37% 


1. 50 
1. 50 


(*) 


Per week 
43. 00 
40. 00 
41. 00 
44. 00 


39. 00 
41. 00 
39. 00 
39. 00 


40. 50 
41. 00 


33 


ow » 
SANE 
~ 
ss 


3 


Per day 


= 
SSSsss 


NNNBMeOOsS 
to 
S 


& 


Per week 
5 38. 00 
Per hour 
. 82 


Per week 
30. 50 
40. 00 
36. 00 
(7) 
48. 00 
44. 00 
(7) 


292. 50 


S828 S338 
S333 S333 


7 Piecework. 
8 10 to 15 per cent reduction. 
9 15 per cent reduction. 





Per hour 
$1.17% 


1.12% 
1.124% 


(2) 


Per week 
44. 00 
41. 00 
42. 00 
45. 00 


35. 10 
36. 90 
35. 10 
35. 10 


36. 
36. 
38. 
37. 
40. ! 


45 
90 
70 


Per week 
6 37. 00 
Per hour 
. 65 


Per week 
27. 45 
35. 00 
32. 40 
(8) 
43. 00 
39. 60 
(9) 


Per month 
242. 50 
190. 00 


158. 50 
158. 50 
158. 50 
147. 00 
147. 00 
150. 00 


257. 50 
237. 50 
215. 00 
215. 00 
205. 00 


237. 50 
215. 00 
215. 00 
205. 00 












Before | A fte 
change | change 





44 


44 
44 


63 


48 
48 
48 
48 


54 
54 
54 


54 


54 
54 
54 
54 


54 
54 


48 
48 
4s 
48 
48 
4 


48 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, APRIL 
; TO JULY, 1932—Continued 








| 
Rate of wages | Hours per week 
































Industry or occupation, and locality Date of | 
oe Before change! After change | Before | After 
| —_ - os change | change 
| | | 
Dredge and tug men—Continued. | Per month Per month 
Motor boats (65 to 99 horsepower), captains \ ane 'f $227. 50 $192. 50 56 56 
Re NT Se CON eres if “PE. * 1 210.00 175. 00 56 56 
‘Tug firemen and linemen, tug men and deck h do J =~ - 3 - = . 
hands....-.-.---------~-2---------2-7----- sf | 187. 50 152. 50 56 56 
Food workers: 
Butchers— Per hour Per hour 
New Orleans, La.-..-.-.-. SPS Ypwcte AEE: May 4 . 52% . 45 40 40 
Per week Per week 
San Francisco, Calif., and vicinity........May 1 40. 00 37. 00 54 | 54 
Furniture workers: Per hour Per hour 
Boston, Mass., carpet and linoleum layers..-| Apr. 1 1. 374% 1.17% 40 40 
Cleveland, Ohio— | 
EE Es fie | EE 1. 16% 1. 00 40-44 40-44 
Carpet and linoleum layers---_----.------|...do_--_- 1. 20 1. 03 40-44 40-44 
Drapery and shade hangers-_--__--_-------|--.do____- 1. 02%1 .92%| 40-44/ 40-44 
Ns od 38 8 0 bk cod a Lk . 96 . 87%) 40-44 40-44 
Custom upholstery sewers____.......----|--.do_.._- 537% 1 .49 40-44 40-44 
Carpet and drapery sewers. aS i Le 5311 . 49 40-44 40-44 
Rochester, N. Y., wood carvers pal Doak ele 1. 65 1. 40 54 30 
San Francisco, Calif.— 
Upholsterers, shade makers, and dra- 
SEILER i 1. 00 . 871% 44 44 
Carpet and linoleum layers__......---.--| May 1 1. 12% 1. 00 44 40 
San Jose, Calif., upholsterers- -_.....-.-.----|---do-_-_- 1. 00 - 87% 44 (4) 
Glass-bottle blowers, Pittsburgh, Pa__- pee ac Seah! ~ 15 . 60 48 48 
Hotel and restaurant workers, waiters and wait- 
resses: Per week Per week 
<p eee Fae 15. 00 12. 00 48 48 
New York, N. Y ..---- aoe eee ate oe ee RE ee 20. 00 15. 00 48 - 54 
CRE I, Sarre eet 16. 00 14. 50 48 36 
| Per day Per day 
Molders, Anaconda, Mont.................-.----| Apr. 1 6. 00 5. 50 48 (1) 
Printing and publishing employees: 
Compositors, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
pS Ee ee eee ee ee 7. 25 6. 55 48 48 
Newspaper, night___._.___-- ee esa ok .es 7.75 7. 00 4s 48 
Mailers— Per week Per week 
J 36. 00 36. 50 44-48 44-48 
SOD, SOU ooh... a cnnannbctéeocesas July 1) 38. 25 38. 75 44-48 44-48 
41. 25 41.75 44-48 44-46 
Rk DR Re oe ----| May 1} 46. 00 43. 00 44 44 
Printing-press assistants, Chicago, Ill-_------- May 9 (43. 25-49. 00 44, 22-45. 57 44 36-44 
Stereotypers, Miami, Fla.: 
EE EN ee Apr. 1 48. 00 45. 00 42 42 
PT, MEME So Sec cece cen idowcncasen Ie 51. 00 48. 00 42 42 
Municipal employees: 
Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Police, firemen, park and prison guards__| July 1 (4) (10) (1) (1) 
Waterloo, lowa— Per year Per year 
City officials.............................| Apr. 1! 1,500-4,200 | 1, 440-3, 360 (2) (1) 
City-hall employees -_.....-.-.---------- —— eee 1, 200-1, 920 | 1, 080-1, 800 (1) (1) 
Police-department employees..._...-___- -..do..---| 1,560-2,700 | 1,500-2,500 | (1) (1) 
Fire-department employees-_-_----.-------- ny “eee | 1,560-2,700 | 1, 500-2, 500 (1) () 
1 Not reported. 4 Various. 10 4 per cent reduction. 


Farm Wage and Labor Situation, July 1, 1932 


HE farm wage and labor situation in different sections of the 
United States on July 1, 1932, is shown in the following table, 
compiled from a press release dated July 12, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 1.—FARM WAGE RATES AND FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND, Ji \\ 
1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION -s 











Wage rates Farm labor supply a: 





























mand 
Geographic division Per month Per day 

Supply, |Demand,| Supply. 

per cent | percent | per cen; 

With | Without] With | Without] ° a of ~ Ae, 

board board board board me =e mand 
i BS ee ee ee $26. 42 $43. 24 $1. 51 $2. 13 125. & 72.8 72.3 
North Central__.____..__- Abia 20. 96 30. 38 1.05 1. 43 128. 0 61.5 208, | 
amen ue eeene.. 2... .........-..- 12. 30 18. 59 . 62 . 84 114.5 64.7 7h. 
South Central.________- Sega 12. 65 18. 54 - 61 . 80 121.6 57.1 12 9 
UY Midd. act cccueadease 29. 40 46. 01 1. 28 1. 85 132. 7 63. 2 99 
United States.............| 18.00 27. 10 . 89 1. 23 123. 6 62.0 | 2 

' | 











Table 2, compiled from data issued by the Department of Agric|- 
ture, shows farm wage rates and index numbers by years from 192s 
to 1931 and by quarters from January, 1931, to July, 1932, for the 
country as a whole. 


TABLE 2.—FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, BY YEARS, 1928 TO 1931, AND 
BY QUARTERS, JANUARY, 1931, TO JULY, 1932 




















Average farm wage 
Index 
. numbers of 
Year and month Per month Per day farm wages 
(1910-1914 
= lf ) 
With | Without | With | Without 
board board board board 
SS as eS ees $34. 66 $48. 65 $1.88 $2. 43 A9 
SER ES Ce ee Ps ee 34. 74 49. 08 1. 88 2. 42 
RE EE ee Sa eee eee eee 31. 14 44. 59 1. 65 2. 16 
| WR a ES a ee a ee pe eS ee 23. 60 35. 03 1. 22 1. 65 f 
I et ck 26. 03 39. 04 1. 38 1, 87 
wt SS Ca Se eee ee ee 25. 99 38. 37 1. 33 1. 80 7 
RASA Rae eke 25. 35 37. 00 1. 29 1.73 
J - eee Be aie ot. te wus 23. 31 34. 22 1,18 1. 59 
Se I oe toe ct a 19. 77 30. 53 1. 02 1. 40 8 
a a a ag Se Re, 2 19. 19 29. 13 . 97 1, 35 { 
1 apa SEP SS eee ae ae : 18. 00 27.10 . 89 1. 23 87 




















Salary and Wage Policy in the Depression 


geo general lack of knowledge of the extent of salary and wage 
reductions in industry during the present depression led to a sur- 
vey' recently by the National Industrial Conference Board of the 
policies now being followed by representative companies. In the 
beginning of the depression American industrial enterprises very ge- 
erally underestimated its duration, it is said, and while diminution of 
output was expected it was not foreseen that such drastic changes 
would be necessary in conditions of production as to cause general 
salary and wage reductions. The attempt to maintain wages, more- 
over, was quite general, being encouraged and urged by officials and 
others. 

Although the wage income was seriously impaired almost from thie 
start, as a result of reduced employment, it was not until compara- 
tively recently that it became apparent that general wage and salary 





‘ National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). Salary and wage policy in the depression. New York, 
247 Park Avenue, 1932. 
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reductions could not be avoided. It is evident, it is said, that in prac- 
tically all fields of management every means of reducing costs with- 
out changing rates of remuneration was tried before the pressure of 
business conditions forced such a reduction as a condition of continu- 
ing business operations. “An enforced reduction of the volume of 
business,” the report says, “usually means an increase of unit costs, 
including generally the labor cost per unit of product. When increas- 
ing unit costs are accompanied by declining prices for the products, a 
situation arises that threatens business extinction. Only through 
drastic reductions in cost can a business so situated be saved from 
colla se.” 

The depression of 1930 differed in respect to wage reductions from 
that of 1920-1922. In both cases the depression followed a period of 
abnormal business activity in which relatively high money earnings 
had been the rule in most business enterprises. In the earlier period, 
however, the decline in business activity led in 1921 to a widespread 
reduction in wage rates with a less extensive reduction in sellaiaee: 
Figures compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board cover- 
ing wages in manufacturing industries show that average hourly 
earnings in these industries declined 19.3 per cent between the fourth 
quarter of 1920 and that of 1921 but from the last quarter of 1929 to 
that of 1930 the decline was only 1.7 per cent. After the present 
depression had entered the second year, however, with no improve- 
ment evident in business conditions, it became necessary for business 
management to review its salary and wage policy with consequent 
readjustment of rates. 

The study covered a total of 1,718 concerns, and the replies to the 
inquiry were received between March 15 and May 1, 1932, so that 
salary or wage reductions becoming effective after the latter date are 
not covered. The firms included in the study employed a total of 
3,258,666 persons in 1929, whereas in 1932 the total employment in 
these establishments was 2,391,009, a reduction of 26.6 per cent. 
The firms covered by the inquiry are representative of major business 
fields, 63.5 per cent of the persons employed being in manufacturing 
industries, 19.1 per cent in railroads, about 5 per cent each in other 
public utilities, extraction and refining, and trade, and the remaining 
1.5 per cent in financial institutions. The employees covered repre- 
sent 16 per cent of those gainfully employed in the six major business 
fields covered. The fact that the survey covered many large concerns 
is also significant both because of the large numbers affected by their 
policies and because of the tendency of smaller concerns to follow the 
example of the larger units. Among the companies furnishing infor- 
mation, a reduction in executive salaries had been made by 80.5 per 
cent; 81 per cent had reduced other salaries; and 75.4 per cent had 
reduced wage rates. These percentages varied considerably, how- 
ever, among the different business groups. The highest proportion of 
companies making reductions was found among railroads, followed by 
manufacturing enterprises. Only 33.3 per cent of the public utility 
companies furnishing information had reduced salaries and 25 per cent 
had reduced wages, while in the financial institutions 28.6 per cent 
had reduced the salaries of executives and 24.5 per cent other salaries. 
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An important factor in the tendency to maintain wage and salary 
rates during the first year of the depression was the theory that hich 
wages are a factor in prosperity since they are expected to create and 
maintain large-scale purchasing power. Although this assumption js 
theoretically correct, the caution resulting from uncertainty as to the 
future always manifests itself at such a time and there is a general 
tendency to reduce purchases so that even though for a time purchas- 
ing power remains unaffected it is withheld as effectively as if it did 
not exist. The result is that it does soon cease to exist in any such 
volume as formerly. The only remedy for such a condition, it js 
stated, is some form of assurance of at least a minimum amount of 
employment and income for a specified period. Some companies 
have taken the lead in giving such assurances to their employees, })\i{ 
they are still too few in number to exert an appreciable effect on the 
national situation. 

In the study no attempt was made to measure total loss of earnings 
during the depression. Among salaried employees the reduction in 
salary rate does fairly closely represent the loss in earnings although 
not to the extent that was the case in earlier depressions. Formerly 
the payment of salaried workers was independent of working time and 
in general this is still the case, but during the present depression « 
number of concerns have reduced the working time of salaried 
employees with a proportionate reduction in weekly remuneration. 
This reduction in working time has usually been from five and a half 
to five days per week but in some cases employees have been required 
to take off a certain number of days per month without pay. Although 
such a policy is still not general the number of such cases is large 
enough to be taken into account. With this exception, however, the 
salary reductions shown in the report do measure the actual loss in 
earnings of this class of workers. Reductions in the scale of wages 
among wage earners, on the other hand, do not represent the total loss 
in earnings as it is probable that only a small proportion of wage earn- 
ers are now working anywhere near full time. The reductions in wage 
rates have, therefore, further lessened the earning power already 
weakened by part-time employment and it is al in the report 
that the percentages of wage-scale reductions shown measure the loss 
of potential and not actual earning power. 


Extent and Severity of Salary and Wage Reductions 


THE policies of individual industries in regard to reduction in pay 
vary widely. Thus, executive salaries have been reduced by all the 
reporting companies in the automobile industry and in the stove and 
furnace division of the foundry group, while in lumbering and logging 
and heavy equipment at least 95 per cent have done so. In 17 other 
industries 90 per cent or more have made reductions. Among banks 
and insurance companies, in petroleum refining, pharmaceutical! 
chemicals, meat packing, news and magazine publishing, tobacco, 
and laundries 50 per cent or less had reduced the salaries of executives, 
the lowest percentage, 4.8, being shown by insurance companies. 
Practically the same situation is found with regard to other salaries. 
These salaries had been reduced by all the reporting companies 11 
wire and cable manufacture and in the stove and furnace industry, 
while the lumbering and heavy equipment groups again showed over 
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95 per cent of the companies making such reductions. Groups of 
companies showing 50 per cent or less of the group reporting reduc- 
tions in other salaries are practically the same as for executives except 
that glass manufacture is substituted for the tobacco industry. In 
this group, Insurance companies are also lowest, with 4.8 per cent 
having made salary reductions. Although fewer companies among 
those reporting have reduced wages than have reduced salaries, a very 
high proportion have reduced wage rates in a large number of indus- 
tres. In the hosiery, flour-milling, lumbering, stove and furnace, and 
textile finishing industries all the companies had reduced the wages 
while more than 90 per cent of the reporting companies in 11 other 
industries had done so. In eight industries 50 per cent or less of the 
companies had lowered the wage rates, the lowest proportion of 
companies, 21.4 per cent, being in the pharmaceutical chemical 
industry. 

The percentages of workers affected in plants making reductions 
was very high, the total averaging 97.5 per cent. In 19 industries all 
the wage earners were affected and in comparatively few was the 
proportion lower than 90 per cent. It is considered worthy of note 
that for all the companies which made no wage reductions the decline 
inemployment between 1929 and 1932 was only 14.7 per cent as com- 
pared with an average of 26.6 per cent for all the companies included 
in the survey, indicating that decline in employment is to a certain 
extent an index of how much the activity has been curtailed or of how 
seriously a concern has been affected by the business depression. 

The extent and the severity of salary and wage reductions are the 
two important factors in a period of readjustment such as the present. 
The average severity of reduction may be computed either as a simple 
or as a weighted average. In the present study both averages are 
given. In the weighted average the percentages by which compen- 
sation scales were reduced in each company are multiplied or weighted 
by the number of persons affected and the sum of these products is 
divided by the total number of employees in the companies making the 
reductions. The simple average shows the general policy of manage- 
ment in making reductions, as the action of each establishment has 
equal weight in finding the average for the group. However, a very 
large company has no greater effect on this simple average than a 
very small company, although it is of considerably greater importance, 
industrially and socially, that a company employing 20,000 persons 
has reduced wages 10 per cent than that one with 50 employees has 
done so. The weighted average is used, therefore, to show the real 
extent to which the purchasing power of wage earners and salaried 
employees has been affected by the reductions in rates of pay. The 
simple average of reduction in executive salaries was 20.3 per cent but 
the average, weighted according to the number of persons affected 
in each company was 14.9 per cent. For other salaries the simple 
and weighted averages were, respectively, 15.9 per cent and 13.1 per 
cent, and for wages 13.9 per cent and 11.1 per cent. The fact that 
the weighted average is lower than the simple average shows, partic- 
ularly in the case of executive salaries and to a lesser extent in other 
salaries and wages, that a larger proportion of persons was affected 
by the lower percentage reductions or, in other words, that the more 
severe reductions applied to a comparatively small proportion of the 
total, 
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The figures show that, in general, the most severe reductions i: Dp 
scales have been made by the smaller firms. This is shown »\\0¢; 
clearly by the simple and weighted averages for executive sals ric: 
The simple average of severity for all companies, of 20.3 per cent 
compared with the weighted average of 14.9 per cent, shows clearly 
that these salary reductions were less severe in the larger companie; 
This tendency is still apparent though not quite so clearly marked jy 
the case of other salaries, but it is less clear in the case of waves 
mainly, it is said, because wage reductions are usually kept within 
rather narrow limits. However, it is still evident that the large; 


ay 


percentage reductions were made by the smaller companies. Thijs 
was particularly true in petroleum refining, meat packing, and in the 
manufacture of miscellaneous food products, automobiles, cutlery 


and hand tools, and boxes and cartons, while the industries in w hich 
the large companies made the most drastic wage reductions were 
furniture, agricultural implements, structural steel fabrication, ru!))er 
tires, and silk manufacturing. It is said that it may be a surprise to 
many that the smaller companies have made the more severe redip- 
tions as the prominence given by newspaper reports to compensation 
reductions by the larger companies tends to associate wage reductions 
in the public mind with the larger industrial concerns. 


Other Methods of Reducing Compensation 


THE most important method of reducing compensation is, of course. 
through straight percentage reductions in the scales of pay. For one 
reason or another companies have not always been able to put into 
effect a straight percentage reduction or have not found it desirable 
todoso. In cases where the base-rate level is set below the prevailing 
level it is the practice to pay the supplementary remuneration «1 
some profit-sharing basis. When this method of payment is followed 
the earnings of employees are automatically increased in prosperous 
periods without changing the basic rates and just as automatic:lly 
decreased when profits are diminished. 

The most usual method of effecting pay-roll economies, however, 
when a straight percentage reduction of rates is not used, is through 
consolidation of jobs or demoting employees to lower-paid jobs. Con- 
solidation of jobs or demotion was reported by 125 companies. 
Among the companies which made special efforts to effect pay-roll 
economies without changing basic salary rates, working hours have 
been reduced and payment has been made only for time worked. 
This has been done either by reducing the work week or by special! 
furloughs. In other instances paid vacations have been suspended. 
Seventy-two companies amauta; plans of this general character. The 
elimination of bonus payments was reported by 32 companies. |n- 
centive systems in which additional payment is made for production 
above the standard set also offer an opportunity for reducing wave 
costs, and reduction in wage costs through raising the standards in 
such systems was reported by 51 companies. 

The question of labor policy in connection with pay reduction |s 
also of interest. In the present study information was received froi 
88 unionized plants, and, while this is not regarded as a wholly satis- 
factory sample, it is considered suggestive of what has happened in 
such plants. Among the union plants it was found that the policies 
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regard to compensation reductions had not differed materially from 

those of the open-shop plants. Executive salaries had been reduced in 
78.4 per cent of the union plants and in 83.1 per cent of the open-shop 
lants, while the percentages for other salaries were 78.4 per cent 

and 84 per cent, respectively, and for wage rates 72.7 per cent and 

76.7 per cent, showing that almost as large a proportion of union 
lants as of open-shop plants had made reductions. 

The study shows that there appears to be some correlation between 
the ratio of wage cost to total cost of production and the extent and 
severity of wage reduction. Among the industries in which wage 
cost forms a comparatively high proportion of cost of manufacture 
it was found that a large proportion of the companies had reduced 
wage rates and that the reductions on the average were somewhat 
higher than for other industries. 

In conclusion it is stated that the study seems to show that the 
attitude of management throughout the depression has seemed to be 
that of trying to effect the necessary pay-roll economies with the 
least possible hardship for all concerned and it is said that probably 
never before has the lowering of rates of pay been accompanied by 
so little resentment and feeling of injustice. ‘‘ Whatever the ultimate 
effects of the reduction in compensation scales,’’ the report concludes, 
“it must be recognized that this policy has been adopted in most 
cases because of urgent necessity. American business is passing 
through one of the most difficult periods it has ever encountered. 
Survival is the first consideration in any organization, and stock- 
holders, management, and employees have all had to assist in this 
difficult situation by accepting a lower scale of earnings. This 
partnership in distress should lead to a broader and more tolerant 
understanding of one another’s points of view and result in better 


coordination of effort and greater cooperation when business again 
moves forward.” 


— 
= 





i. 
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Forty-Hour Week Established by Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey ' 


NORMAL 40-hour week, consisting of a maximum of five working- 
days or its equivalent, was established for its entire domestic 
operations by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, to become effective 
July 1. This step was taken by the company in order to give the 
personnel “all practicable assurance of continued employment and to 
effect further economies in operation.”’ 

The plan, as announced to the employees, provides for a normal 
working week of five days for all salaried and wage-earning employees 
of the company in this country. However, each of the subsidiary 
companies will determine for its various departments whether this 
reduction in working time shall be taken off currently each week or 
in one or more periods over the year. Hourly wage earners will 
continue to be paid on the basis of time actually worked, but salaried 
employees, including salaried wage earners, on a 5}s-day schedule 
prior to July 1, will go on a 5-day basis with a reduction in pay of 
one-eleventh. This reduction to a 5-day basis will not affect salaries 


—— 


‘The Lamp, New York, June, 1932. 
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of $100 or less per month, however, nor will it result in a reductioy 
below $100 for those receiving more than that amount. The salarje; 
of executives and others of the management will be reduced ono. 
eleventh even though their responsibilities make an actual 
week impossible. 

All reductions in compensation will be deducted from current pay 
rolls even though the time off is taken in one or more periods. 

If, after the scheduled reduction of hours, there is a surplus of 
employees in any department or plant, a further reduction wil] }p 
made in the time schedule with a corresponding reduction in pay 
in order to keep the force and available work in balance. [t jg 
provided, however, that no employee’s working time shall be reduced 
to less than 50 per cent of full time. 

The president of the company, in making the announcement of the 
shorter week to the employees, stated that he was confident that tho 
employees generally understood that the company could not carry 
on as though business were not undergoing a serious downward re- 
vision and that the part-time and part-pay schedule would be 
preferred to a horizontal salary reduction. He stated, also, that the 
program will result in giving work to a substantial number now 


o-day 


unemployed and thus will be a real contribution by the company 
and the present employees toward the solution of this most serious 
problem. 


In connection with the announcement of the shorter working week. 
attention is called in an editorial in The Lamp to the fact that the 
past 40 years have seen the transition from the 12-hour to the 8-how 
day in manufacturing enterprises—a change in working time whic, 
enabled industry to meet the otherwise lowered employment oppor- 
tunities resulting from the development of labor-saving machines and 
increased productive capacity. The present unemployment situation. 
it is said, inevitably leads to the question whether the remedy does not 
lie in a further general reduction in hours of work. ‘Such a program 
would permit of absorbing the unemployed of all classes back into 
their regular occupations as accountants, sales people, clerks, etc. 
whereas the alternative suggestion of vast public construction jobs 
would make places almost exclusively for manual labor and engineers. 
The same amount of work would be done and the change would only 
result in amore general division of the payroll. Yet the effect should 
be to start taking the unemployed off the list of dependents and thus 
make them self-supporting.”’ Even with a lessened number of work- 
ing hours the assurance of continued employment, together with the 
reduction in the cost of living, would allow budgets to be adjusted to 
the new conditions and would release frozen purchasing power. 

The only objection to the shorter work which can not be satisfac- 
torily answered, it is said, is the uncertainty as to its general accept- 
ance by all employers within competitive groups, since individual 
employers can not operate indefinitely on shorter hours if competitors 
insist upon retaining the former schedule of working time with its 
lower unit labor cost. 
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Six-Hour Shifts of India Tire & Rubber Co. 


N ACCOUNT of the facts and circumstances incidental to the 

adoption of the 6-hour shift system by the India Tire & Rubber 
(io. was furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by Mr. J. E. 
Lorentz, general superintendent of the company. 

Although the establishment of the 6-hour shift system in this 

plant is @ development of conditions of manufacturing peculiar to 

wr ain operations in the industry, it has proved so satisfactory from 
the standpoints of improved production, reduced labor costs, and 
reduction in absenteeism that it has been gradually extended to other 
departments of the plant. 

The plan was first applied in the curing or vulcanizing department 
of the plant—commonly called the ‘‘pit’-—in the summer of 1931. 
In this department the work is hot and humid and considerable skill is 
required. ‘Tire demand is naturally highest in the hot season and 
full 7-day (24 hours) mold operation is commonly necessary in this 
department. The attempt to keep the men at work for 8 hours per 
day 7 days in the week had not proved satisfactory over a period of 
several years from the standpoint of production and of operating costs. 
The experiment of introducing one more shift of curing men was 
therefore tried, with the followi ing results: (1) One-third more work- 
men were given employment; (2) loss of production was reduced so 
that at no time did it exceed 5 per cent, with many days showing a 
perfect score; (3) absences which had been an appreciable factor on 
the 8-hour basis declined almost to the vanishing point; (4) the labor 
cost per unit cured declined 8.2 per cent. 

The reduction in labor cost was computed by comparing two months 
in which conditions were identical with the exception that in one month 
the work was on a 3-shift basis, and in the other on a 4-shift basis. 

After watching this installation for a few months, covering both 
the busy and slack seasons, it was decided to begin extension of the 
4-shift system to other departments of the plant. At the present 
time most of the workmen are on the 6-hour basis, but it has not yet 
been applied to salaried employees, although it is said that ev entually 
it will be extended to include everyone. 

The direct savings as a result of the extension of the plan are less 

easy to compute than those of the vulcanizing department because of 
general rate reductions that have taken place in the past 12 months 
throughout the industry, but it is considered that the savings are at 
least equal to those secured in the first instance. No upward adjust- 
ment of rates was made when.the 6-hour shift was installed. 

In conclusion Mr. Lorentz states, ‘‘We have not attempted to out- 
line the sociological advantages incident to shortened w orking periods 
and the employment of men who otherwise would have no work. All 
of these have been pointed out in other articles. Our experience bears 
out all of these advantages and the plan, in general, seems entirely 
sound and workable.” 
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Normal and Actual Hours of Work in Illinois Manufacturin 
Establishments, 1930 to 1932 : 
HE following table is drawn from the Illinois Labor Bulle: in of 
May, 1932, and reflects conditions as of April, each year, 1{)3() {, 
1932. The 1932 figures for normal hours of males are based on re ports 
from 834 establishments employing 98,865 males, and those for fe1)) Jo: 
on reports from 456 establishments employing 24,947 females. 'T 
1932 figures for actual hours of males are based on returns from 793 
establishments employing 91,609 males, and those for females {ro 
427 establishments employing 23,720 females. The publication does 
not state the number of establishments or employees covered in {39 
or 1931. 

The story told by this table is very significant. To illustrate. jy 
April, 1930, 36.6 per cent of the male workers had a normal day of g 
hours or under, and 41.1 per cent were actually working 8 hours or 
under. By April, 1931, an increased percentage of the establishi ents 
(40.3) had come to a normal day of 8 hours or under, but work was so 
curtailed that 56.6 per cent of the male workers were working 8 hwurs 
per day or under. 

In April, 1932, there was a slight falling off in the percentave of 
workers having a normal day of 8 hours or under, but in actual fact, 
57.7 per cent of the male workers were working 8 hours or less. 

The story of hours per week is even more interesting. In April, 
1930, 61.9 per cent of the male employees were actually working 48 
hours or less per week. Actual working hours were so curtailed hy 
April, 1931, that 74.1 per cent of all male employees were actiall\ 
working 48 hours or under, and by April, 1932, 85.3 per cent of all 
the Illinois male factory workers who were working actually worked 
48 hours or less per week. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ESTA@I ISH. 


MENTS OF ILLINOIS, BY SEX AND BY NORMAL AND ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK, 
APRIL, 1930 TO 1932 


























Males (cumulative per cent) (| Females (cumulative per cer! 
April, 1930 | April, 1931 | April, 1932 |} April, 1930 | April, 1931 | April, 12 
Working hours 
Nor-| Ac- | Nor-| Ac- | Nor-| Ac- || Nor-| Ac- | Nor-| Ac- | Nor | Ay 
mal | tual | mal | tual | mal | tual || mal | tual | mal | tual | mal! | tual 
hours} hours} hours} hours} hours} hours}| hours| hours} hours} hours} hours) hours 
| 
Per day: 
Under 8 hours_____.._-- 0.8 5.5 2.8 | 12.4 1.2 | 19.6 0.2 8.1 4.9 | 22.6 2.4] 26.5 
8 hours and under-__---- 36.6 | 41.1 | 40.3 | 56.6 | 39.3 | 57.7 || 28.2] 28.7 | 48.9 | 56.3 ] 35.8 : 
Under 9 hours___..-___- 56.6 | 62.1 | 49.7 | 66.7 | 60.7 | 77.6 || 69.2] 76.0] 65.6 | 74.64) 73.0) 52.8 
9 hours and under___.._| 84.0 | 86.2 | 78.2 | 88.0} 81.8 | 90.0 }) 90.8 | 92.0] 89.2] 92.1] 90.1) 5.6 
Under 10 hours________- 88.3 | 89.9 | 85.5 | 92.2 | 89.2 | 94.8 f] 93.1 | 94.0] 94.0] 96.2] 94.3) 05.3 
10 hours and under_____| 97.9 | 97.6 | 97.2 | 97.8 | 98.4 | 97.9 |/100. 0 |100. 0 [100.0 |100. 0 [100.0 | 100.0 
Under 12 hours_____.__- 99.5 | 99.2 | 99.4 | 98.8 | 99.2 | 99.2 }j__.___|.__._ J... J} 7a 
Per week: | 
Under 32 hours__...-...}.....- 26 Bani 14.6 |___...] 29.9 }f_____- Se 2. 17.2 |.. 36.0 
32 hours and under__--_|_.---- A 4 aaa. ys fe | es eee Si... 9.9 
Under 40 hours__......-|...... , ¥ | ey 30.5} 0.2 | 48.6 ]/._-__- Ot... .-. 32.3] 0.0) 53.4 
40 hours and under __-._|__._-. 16.5] 07136.5] 3.2] 56.7 f...- 17.6] 0.5} 40.2] 1.6) 61.1 
Under 44 hours________- 2.9; 19.8 -8 | 40.6] 6.3] 63.1 2.0 | 20.8 1.0] 47.3] 3.9| 66.1 
44 hours and under_____| 12.0 | 26.6] 12.9 | 49.0] 17.3 | 67.1 ]] 18.5 | 29.3 | 25.9 | 56.7] 21.1) 73.0 
Under 48 hours________- 16.7 | 34.4] 19.2 | 62.2 | 25.0] 76.8 }| 28.6] 34.4 | 47.5 | 70.2] 41.0) ».2 
48 hours and under____- 52.0 | 61.9 | 44.3 | 74.1 | 54.1 | 85.3 |] 66.8 | 74.9 | 65.1 | 78.3) 71.8 | 9.2 
Under 50 hours_______-- 57.5 | 68.0} 50.8 | 77.6 | 60.2 | 88.4 |] 73.2 | 83.3 | 71.7 | 81.0} 77.4 2.3 
50 hours and under_____| 73.5 | 77.9 | 66.7 | 83.0 | 73.3 | 90.7 }| 86.0] 91.6] 85.8 | 87.5] 89.5 | 06.3 
Under 56 hours_______- 91.1 | 91.2 | 90.4 | 93.6 | 93.7 | 96.4 }] 99.2 | 99.8 | 99.2] 99.7] 99.4] 1.9 
Under 60 hours___..___. 96.1 | 96.6 | 94.7 | 97.3 | 97.2 | 98.8 |] 99.3 | 99.8 | 99.2 | 99.8 | 99.4 0.0 
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Reduction in Wages of Coal Miners in Nova Scotia 


N March 14, 1932, the Nova Scotia miners voted against 

accepting the wage reduction of 10 per cent for day workers 
and 12% per cent for those paid by the ton or yard, etc., recommended 
hy the Royal Commission on Coal Mining in Nova Scotia (1932) for 
the employees in the Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation’s mines.’ 
According to the Canadian Labor Gazette of June, 1932, this wage 
cut became effective March 15 of this year. A special district con- 
vention at New Glasgow, on April 18, authorized the miners’ execu- 
tive to take up with the corporation the matter of a wage increase 
and, failing to secure this increase, take a strike vote. In the early — 
part of May a conference was held between the miners’ representa- 
tives and officials of the corporation, when the latter stated that the 
wage cut would continue in effect. On May 26 a ballot of the miners 
was taken, and the majority voted to accept the reduction. In 
June the district officers met the corporation’s officials to sign the 
new agreement on the basis of the royal commission’s recommenda- 


tions. 
-——m-0-00- 


Wages and Working Conditions in Cigarette Factories in India 


HE product of the bidi? industry in India is described in the 

volumes of evidence presented to the British Royal Commission 
on Labor in India,’ from which the information given in this article is 
taken, as “‘a type of indigenous cigarettes from Indian tobacco rolled 
up in tendu leaves.’”’ The bidis are made by hand in factories, but 
it seems to be the custom for the workers to prepare at home the 
leaves in which the tobacco is wrapped. 

The size of the industry in India as a whole is not shown in the 
source of information mentioned, but apparently it is extensive, at 
least in some parts of the country. In the Central Provinces in 
1930 1t was furnishing employment to over 42,000 persons, and in 
the city of Madras, Presidency of Madras, the number employed in 


bidi making was estimated by an investigating committee in 1929 as 


about 35,000, composed roughly of 20,000 men, 1,000 women, and 
14,000 children. The industry has grown rapidly in the Central 
Provinces. The census of 1921 enumerated 164 establishments 
employing 7,680 persons. In 1930 the number of establishments had 
reached 866 and the number of workers, 42,240. Of the 866 estab- 
lishments, 185 employed more than 50 persons each. The 42,240 
= were made up of 18,257 males, 10,073 females, and 13,910 
children. 

Children as young as 5 years of age were found to be employed. 
In Madras, boys between the ages of 5 and 15 years constituted over 
50 per cent of the working force in some factories. In the Central 
Provinces the employment of children, especially of those under 
12 years of age, is said to have decreased, owing to the introduction 
of compulsory primary education in some of the bidi-making centers. 





! For résumé of this report see Labor Review, Washington, May, 1932, pp. 1059-1061. 
? Also spelled ‘‘ beedy.”’ 

Lo nee game Royal Commission on Labor in India. Evidence. Vol. VII, pt. 1; Vol. XI, pt. 1. 
ndon, 1. : 


130813°—32——9 
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In 1927, 15,568 children (of whom half were below 12 years o/ age) 
were employed in 776 establishments, as compared with the 1}.()j¢ 
children (about 43 per cent of whom were 12 years of age or wi 
employed in 866 establishments in 1930. 

In the Central Provinces, wages are paid on a piece-rate basis jo, 
1,000 bidis manufactured, the rate depending upon the “finish.” |) 
1930 the rates ranged from 5 to 10 annas (11.5 to 23.0 cents), the 
most prevalent rate being 7 annas (16.1 cents). Earnings per day 
vary greatly, depending, of course, upon the skill of the individ),) 
Skilled workers sometimes make as many as 2,000 bidis a day, }yy; 
the average number made is said to be less than 1,000. The ayerace 
earnings in 1930 were from 8 to 10 annas (18.4 to 23.0 cents) fop 
adults and from 4 to 5 annas (9.2 to 11.5 cents) for children. Ded). 
tions of up to 10 per cent or more of the fixed rates are invariably 
made for bad work, and no payment is made for bidis not passed 
by the head office of the employing firm. The report states that 
“the practice lends itself to abuses and cases have been reported in 
which a whole day’s output is so rejected.” Table 1 shows the range 
in earnings in a number of localities in the Central Provinces. 


CT) 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE EARNINGS OF pera IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 
YDIA 





























OF 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of rupee (16 annas) = 36.5 cents] 
Daily earnings of— 
Locality ; us 1 ee 
Men Women Children Packers Staff 
Cents Cents Cents 
ets aR. RC. ai Te er 18. 4-23.0 | 13. 8-16.1 & g > | aire $5. 48 
ESE RIE aa cece Fale eS Se 23.0-36.8 |} 18.4-27.6 Oe Ge ii 1 5. 48 
PR Le ae ae 13. 8-23. 0 9. 2-18. 4 J S i 2 ao 
NENG... Chidesdscscde cata tebccabeee~ cos 13. 8-20. 7 11. 5-18. 4 —; . OA ee 
ee ee ae ee 18.4 11.5 SA ae eee 
par ead A a IE ec. lita 2 13.8-18.4 | 11.5-13.8 6. 9 9.2 | $4. 38-$7. 30 | 
NG Ee PS ae TS eS Pe ee 18. 4-27. 6 9.2-11.5 | 276.9- 9.2 18 
EE a Ee 13.8 9.2 af} ae eee 
SLA eB eee ee sone en baad LER RR UL 29.2) 14.38 5.48 ___. 
i 
1 Per month. ? Boys. 


In Madras adults are always paid at piece rates. In 1929 the rate 
paid was 12 annas (27.6 cents) per 1,000 bidis. Boys are paid on a 
weekly basis in most cases, the amount received depending upon ave 
and capability. Table 2 shows the rates said to be typical of those 
paid boys of average ability (working 12 to 15 hours a day). 

TABLE 2.—WEEKLY WAGES PAID TO BOYS MANUFACTURING BIDIS IN MADEAS, 
INDIA, 1929 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of anna=2.3 cents] 



































Approximate Approximat« 
weekly wage weekly wax 
Age Indian| United Age Indian} United 
cur- | States cur- cur- | States cur- 
rency rency rency renc) 
Annas Annas i tal 
asin ae 2 Cr te POOR... 12 $0. 276 
SS See eee eer ro ee 3 OGD 19 yeahs ss ook. see dccdun-s 16 » 305 
FF ge cnctinbgssccocccesesa 3 . jel aes ath 16 » SAB 
5 eS ee ae ae eno 4 SIRT VM FOB nn ntisienin stds eed 32 - 196 
lds 8B Se cctenenahtlee 4 , 3 5) “SRS LR 48 1. 104 
gp SR ee Sere 8 . 184 





‘ Conversions into United States currency on basis of anna=2.3 cents. 
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Wages and Hours in the Clothing Industry in the Union of 
South Africa 


N 1925 the Union of South Africa passed an act, amended in 1930, 
I establishing a wage board for the Union, consisting of three mem- 
hers, to Which the governor might add for any industry two members, 
representing, respectively, the employers and the employees. Upon 
this board’s recommendation, after investigation, the governor might 
make an award setting hours, wages, and other conditions for the 
industry. An award, dated April 22, 1932, relating to the clothing 
manufacturing industry, has been received from the United States 
consul at Johannesburg. 

The districts in which the award is to be operative are first specified, 
and terms are defined. A ‘‘qualified employee” is one who has been 
employed in the industry for not less than five years, if a male, and for 
not less than three, if a female. A learner is one who has had less than 
the required period of employment, according to sex. All employ- 
ment is counted, even though it may have been served under a number 
of different employers. For the different classes of employees the 
minimum weekly wage is as follows: 


Males: > a a 
Qualified employee_____________..-_---- 3 O 0 ($11.25) 
Learners: 

First year of employment-_-__-_____--_- 0 17 6 ($3.28) 
ica cate eG tees dal nines bo em 1 5 O ($4.69) 
eee wees SEL EU I  s a ek 1 12 6 ($6.09) 
GEL NON Ss Oi LU Lidek lk oll. ee 2 2 6 ($7.97) 
Bo. inn wctetncnry theceipeperebbnalen 2 10 O ($9.38) 
Females: 
ED. 6. oc nol wwonaneenees 2 0 0 ($7.50) 
Learners: 
meee meneis.. . boi. sedasesiounil 0 15 O ($2.81) 
ER SS IE Saree. OF 0 17 6 ($3.28) 
ND WO as oe ie adit 1 5 O ($4.69) 
fp ells ERTS I Selle 1 12 6 ($6.09) 


Pieceworkers are to receive not less than they would have been 
entitled to under this award had they been working at a weekly rate. 
Wages are to be paid in cash weekly, or on termination of service, 
if this takes place before the ordinary pay day of the establishment. 
No fines or deductions from an employee’s wages may be made except 
in carefully specified contingencies. Hours are not to exceed 48 a 
week, with time and a quarter for overtime and for Sunday and 
holiday work. For short time the following provision is made: 


Where short time is being worked in an establishment an employee, whether on 
time or piecework, who on any day attends at the establishment on the instruc- 
tions of the employer or his representative, shall be entitled to be employed for 
at least four hours on such day or to receive a minimum of one-twelfth of his 
weekly wage in lieu thereof. If an employee is not required to attend on any 
day he must be informed prior to such day that his services will not be required, 
otherwise if he does attend he shall be deemed to be attending on the instructions 
of the employer. 


The proportion of learners to journeymen is thus prescribed: 


One male qualified employee shall be employed by an employer before a male 
learner may be employed by him, and the number of male learners employed by 


Moe shall not exceed twice the number of male qualified employees employed by 
1m, 


_— 


! Conversions on basis of exchange rate of pound for April, 1932=$3.75. 
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One female qualified employee shall be employed by an employer before a 
female learner may be employed by him, and the number of female learner, 
employed by him shall not exceed three times the number of female qualified 
employees employed by him. 


It is specified, however, that in determining the ratio of learners , 
learner who is paid the wage of a qualified employee may be counted 
as a qualified employee. 





> «0 2 ae 


General Survey of Wages in Bulgaria in 1931 ! 


ABOR conditions in industrial and commercial enterprises jn 
Bulgaria are regulated by law. Home work is not controlled 
by law unless the work is dangerous or injurious. 


Hours of Labor 


Tue working-day for workers of both sexes over 18 years of ave js 
fixed at eight hours. No overtime work is permitted under the |avw. 
Voluntary agreements between employers and workers for overtime 
work with extra pay are not acceptable to the authorities charged 
with the enforcement of the law. Approval of such agreements was 
recently sought by certain textile manufacturers, but was refused by 
the labor section of the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor. 
Overtime work without compensation does, however, obtain in many 
establishments, the workers accepting the situation without complaint 
to the authorities for fear of being dismissed and remaining unem- 
ployed, especially in view of the economic crisis which has resulted in 
decreased production and increased unemployment. 

The law further provides for from one to three rest periods in the 
day’s work, the total resting time to be not less than two hours, of 
which one hour is for the midday meal. An uninterrupted rest of 
36 hours at the week end is obligatory. 

In dangerous and injurious work (specification of which is under 
the Supreme Council of Labor at the Ministry of Commerce, Indus- 
try, and Labor) and in night work, the working time is fixed at six 
hours per day. The use of female labor at night is forbidden. 

Children under 14 years of age may not be employed, and “juniors” 
under 16 years may work only six hours per day and may not be 
employed for dangerous or injurious work. 


Payments Supplementary to Wages 


No appiT1ons to wages, in the form of family allowances, payments 
in kind, paid holidays, free housing, or the use of land and gardens, 
are known. Ina few cases where the workers are housed and boarded, 
payment is made therefor at low rates by deductions from wages. 
In the State-owned coal mines, coal is distributed to the workers at 
reduced prices. 

Deductions from Wages 


Au. workers and employees in private enterprises (and also those 
in State enterprises when not affected by the law on State pensions) 
are subject to social insurance. Deductions therefor from wages 





wee article was prepared from a report by Maynard B. Barnes, American consul at Sofia, dated Apr. 4, 
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consist of 5 leva (3.6 cents)? annually for an insurance booklet and 
weekly contributions by special stamps to be affixed to the booklet. 
The stamps are of two classes: (1) General stamps, for ‘‘illness, 
maternity, invalidity, and old age’; and (2) special stamps, for 
(a) ‘illness and maternity,’ and (5) for ‘‘invalidity and old age”’ (the 
The weekly contributions are as follows: 


TapLE 1.—RATES OF WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL INSURANCE IN BULGARIA, 
THROUGH GENERAL AND SPECIAL STAMPS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lev=0.72 cent] 

















Rate—general stamps | Rate—special stamps 
Daily wage ‘ ae 
Bulgarian | United | puigarian | United 
currency Btates currency States 
currency currency 
Leva Cents Leva Cents 
Up to 15 leva (10.8 cents)................-..........---- 6 4.3 3 2.2 
16 to 30 leva (11.5 to 21.6 cemts)__....-...-.-..-- sowhonintie: 8 5.8 4 2.9 
31 to 45 leva (22.3 to 32.4 cents)..................-.-.--- 10 7.2 5 3. 6 
46 to 60 lava (ee.8 to 43.2 eants).......................-- 12 8.6 6 4.3 
ET I icin cuteccnetwonssdipptabwdosuce 16 11.5 s 5.8 

















Only one-half of the weekly contribution is deducted from the 
workers’ wages, the remaining half being paid by the employers; the 
State adds, as its contribution, one-half of the amounts thus collected. 

All workers and employees are subject to an occupational tax, at 
the rate of 4 per cent of the annual salary received. There is also a 
general income tax, but the bulk of the workers are exempt from this 
tax, as the tax is on all income over 100,000 leva ($720) per year, and 
few workers have an annual salary over that amount. Taxes are not 
deducted from the wages, except in a few cases, where tax collectors 
make arrangements with employers to do so. 


Wages in Bulgarian Industries 


WaGE rates in 1931 on the whole decreased considerably as com- 
pared with 1930, owing to the prevailing economic crisis. There was 
a general decrease of about 20 per cent and in certain cases the decrease 
was as much as 40 per cent. All wage rates shown in the following 
tables represent gross wages. 

In Table 2 are presented daily wages in the construction industry 
in April and November of 1930 and 1931, by occupation. 


TABLE 2.—DAILY WAGES IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN BULGARIA, 1930 AND 
1931, BY OCCUPATION 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of ley =0.72 cent] 






































April, 1930 November, 1930 April, 1931 November, 1931 
Occupation Bulga- | United United Bulga- | United | Bulga- | United 

rian | States | Bulgarian | ctotes cur-| Tian | States| rian | States 

cur- cur- currency rency cur- cur- cur- cur- 

rency | rency rency | rency | rency | rency 

‘ Leva | Cents Leva Cents Leva | Cents | Leva | Cents 
Wall builders. _..........---- 130] 93.6 130-140 | 93. 6-100. 8 100} 72.0 120 86. 4 
 Seakasiekeres 130 93. 6 130 93. 6 100 72.0 120 86. 4 
Stoneworkers...............-- 150 | 108.0 160 115. 2 140} 100.8 140 100 8 
Concrete makers. ...........- 70| 50.4 130 93. 6 100} 72.0 80 57.6 
General workers. -........... 65] 46.8 80-90 | 57. 6- 64.8 60] 43.2 60 43.2 





* Conversions into United States currency on basis of lev=0.72 cent. 
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Table 3 shows the hourly wage rates in the metal, tanning, anq 
tobacco industries, in 1930, by occupation and sex. 


TABLE 3.—HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE METAL, TANNING, AND TOBACCO IN 
TRIES IN BULGARIA, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lev=0.72 — 











Wage rate per hour 





; Average Maximum Minimu 
Industry, occupation, and sex 





es 


Bulga- | United | Bulga- | United | Bulga- | U niteq 
rian | States; rian | States/ rian | States 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- | cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 








Metal industry 
Leva Cents | Leva Cents | Leva Cents 
Founders (enieuriy, W.... . - . . 2c. oo eennnn. snl EO 7.6 | 25.00 18.0 5. 62 10 
Turners (tourneurs), male__ eae. Pe 11. 51 8.3 30.00 21.6 5. 62 1.0 
File workers (serruriers), male._......._-...._-___. | 9.33 6.7 | 35.00 25.2 5. 62 10 
Smiths (forgerons), male--___- ehes Ritecss $ beets Sle sheik ike ane 11.15 8.0] 22.50 16. 2 6. 00 13 
Woodworkers (menuisiers), RSS Se sn RED i5 12. 47 9.0} 30.00 21.6 5. 62 10) 
be ae ae, a ES a pee Pe 10. 45 7.5 | 25.00 18. 0 5. 62 1 () 
Tinkers (fertlantiove) ; Males... ..-- s- 5s. sce cascess 8.77 6.3 | 30.00 21.6 3. 25 9 3 
Boilermakers Lin tem Ty at es Se a Ae 8. 71 6.31 32.50 23.4 3.75 7 
Gigeiaral Wernbem, MG 65s 3 sé tc iai te ldste 7.75 5.6] 16.87 12.1 1. 87 
Tanning industry 
Ny MND, xx sect ou snes o'o gp annie s-y cole aaa eee 9. 44 6.81 35.00 25.2 2. 50 8 
Other workers (including machinists and firemen), 
a EER ee EE Be 9. 76 7.0} 35.00 25. 2 2. 50 . 
Tobacco industry | 
Cigarette factories: 
SSE SEALE ETTORE LIS ARE, 10. 44 7.5} 45.00 32. 4 3. 50 9 
General workers, female____.................-.---- 5. 76 4.1] 12.50 .0 2. 38 7 
Leaf tobacco preparation: 
Skilled workers in preparation and fermentation, 
Ee ee ee See fae Sees 19. 59 14.1] 57.50 41.4 6. 25 { 
Stitt manners (Jeleds), el.................-...-- 9. 42 6.8 | 20.00 14.4 2. 50 8 
Bundle makers (Denkchis), Ee ee” SPE ae 10. 08 7.3] 15.00 10.8 3. 25 
Bundle makers, female------.....-....-..------.-- 8. 39 6.0} 11.88 8. 6 4. 38 2 
Handlers (Aktarmajis), male....-..--..----------- 9. 31 6.7 | 17.50 12. 6 4. 25 l 
pi Re ePaper see Sere eee Cee 7. 56 5.4 11. 25 8.2 3. 75 27 
i ines divin gig ld ln as 7. 23 5.2] 10.63 i 2. 50 5 
General workers, male 2 il spb bak bck sdb enetitee 6. 09 4.4] 12.50 9. 0 2. 50 8 
3.9 7.7 l 

















Genera: wormmcs, female... 2... ...- 62. 2. dene ss 5. 36 " 10. 63 . 50 | 





Table 4 gives an idea of the daily wages of workers in the princ ipal 
industries of Bulgaria in 1930, the table showing the number o! 
workers in the groups receiving each classified amount of wages. 
As can be seen, wage rates in 1930 were comparatively low. Over 
65 per cent of the total workers shown in the table were employed 
at a daily wage of from 31 to 80 leva (22.3 to 57.6 cents). Only 
7,226 workers received a wage of over 100 leva (72 cents) per day. 


\\ 
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TABLE 4.—CLASSIFIED DAILY WAGES ower INDUSTRIES IN BULGARIA 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lev=0.72 cent] 




















——— 
Number of workers with classified daily wages 
Un- | Upto| 16-30 | 31-45 | 46-60 | 61-80 | 81-100] Over 
Industry paid 15 leva leva leva leva leva 100 
(ap- | leva | (11.5- | (22.3- | (33.1- | (43.9 | (58.3- | leva | Total 
pren-| (10.8 | 21.6 32.4 43.2 57.6 72.0 (72.0 
tices) | cents) | cents) | cents) | cents) | cents) | cents) | cents) 
Coal mUBETRG a sl sise Heb ak Leas ih. 22S Aes dese 2 158 701 | 3,930} 1,226) 1,881 7, 898 
Metal WHE. .-cal dentelacwt [ave | ae 31 265 410 215 251 160 1, 332 
Quarries.----- TR. we. alka eStomt dls. ie 18 40 481 315 317 108 1, 279 
Se SRS Se ee ee Le Serene eee ne 21 131 266 175 593 
Textile... uggaedesasnecde cage Sep 2 320 | 3,106 | 3,733 | 2,252) 1, 583 465 445 | 11,906 
Lenthnel conta twnewcwnnststcees eels : 1 18 151 216 473 219 127 1, 205 
Woodworking. ......-.......- ; 83 196 320 417 429 609 1, 243 601 3, 898 
Metal. .. scmmaaeta0-<micpiiintied 185 172 435 568 1, 149 820 410 353 4, 092 
Coramnie. Gesdsshtunds.i..Z.... ; 319} 1,403 | 2,333 | 1,617] 1,071 464 259 7, 466 
Chemidtlh: oteeniest=snnesieed “= 29 207 627 622 407 372 191 2, 455 
PADCS ... aeiscepeoaretb adn cds ty 84 339 613 138 70 18 31 1, 193 
Food and drink. _...-.-.----- 9 44 996 2, 776 2, 586 2, 318 1, 805 1, 131 11, 665 
T bate. Aastithe Meena cos wen 195 6, 189 8, 980 9, 751 6, 130 2, 616 673 34, 534 
Clothing aed 54505 << i 4 11 149 257 293 141 120 132 1, 107 
Construction _.......----- , vere Tae 28 326 525 523 415 244 2, 061 
Power stations_.......----- Pe SEs 3 31 269 561 344 382 1, 590 
Graphs... ..dddids tks - ~t ibaa 1 33 163 229 209 184 187 332 1, 338 
Art, luxury, and other articles__j...-._|...---- 2 10 6 1 2 1 22 
Scrap and waste._...--- » hvala so hkicdh Ladd ctbinneaGek ie thebend dana l i REPS Fee repeats 
TWERE dee ncoden 284 | 1,404 | 13, 409 | 21,414 | 21,675 | 19,483 | 10,742 7. 226 95, 637 
































General Survey of Wages in Turkey, 1931 ' 


ABOR in Turkey is not organized on western lines,’ and though 
State regulation of the conditions of labor has recently been 
established, it is not rigidly enforced. With the exception of large 
industrial plants in which labor conditions have been considerably 
improved during the last decade, wage rates in general are left for 
agreement between the workers and their employers. Social in- 
surance, minimum wage scales, and sanitary requirements do not 
exist. 


Hours of Labor 


Tue hours of labor vary in the different industries. In auto- 
mobile assembling the working hours are 8 per day and 40 per week; 
in tin factories and coal mining 8 per day and 48 per week; in pe- 
troleum distribution, 84 on 5 days and 5% on 1 day, or 48 per week; 
in the leather and tanning industry, 8% per day and 51 per week; 
in the textile, carpet, and woodworking and furniture industries, 9 
per day and 54 per week; in logging and lumbering, 10 hours per 
day and 60 hours per week in summer, and 8 per day and 48 per 
week in winter; in the fruit-packing industry, 11 per day and 66 
per week; and in flour milling, 11 per day and 68 per week. In 
mining, 10 hours constitute a day’s labor in summer and from sun- 
rise to sunset in winter, and in agriculture the daily hours are from 
sunrise to sunset in winter and from sunrise to one hour following 
sunset in summer. 








| This article was prepared from reports by Dominic Cariciopulo, of the American consulate at Istanbul 
(Sept. 28, 1931) and George W. Renchard, vice consul at Izmir (Oct. 28, 1931). 
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Payment for Overtime and Holidays 


In most industries no provision is made for overtime. In tin 
factories, flour milling, and the leather and tanning industry, how- 
ever, overtime is paid for at the regular rate, and in the textile and 
woodworking and furniture industries the worker is paid at the 
rate of a full day’s pay for 6 hours of overtime and half a day’s pay 
for 3 hours of overtime. Since 1924 a law has provided for a com- 
pulsory rest time of 24 hours a week. This law is strictly observed. 
In general no provision is made for payment for holidays, it being 
rather the exception not to find workers working until noon on holj- 
days, with the exception of Friday, the Moslem Sabbath. 


Supplementary Payments and Deductions 


IN COAL mining a production bonus is paid when the worker’s 
daily output exceeds 500 kilograms,’ the bonus being based on the 
percentage of increase over that amount. In most other industries 
no additions to Wages are made, but free medical assistance is given 
by the automobile assembling and textile industries and by some 
logging and lumbering companies. In tin factories certain classes 
of permanent workers receive free housing, light, and water, and 
in coal mining permanent workers are given free housing, bathing 
facilities, and medical assistance. j 

Workers are subject to a Government tax amounting to 7 per cent 
of their wages. The employers are responsible to the Government 
for the amount which is deducted from the wage. 


Wages 


Rates of wages paid in the Istanbul and Izmir districts in the 
latter part of 1931 are presented in the table following. The Izmir 
district (Izmir is not only the chief city of the district but also the 
second city of Turkey in population and trade) depends for its 
prosperity on agricultural products. The marketing of these products 
has been extremely unsatisfactory the last three seasons, resulting 
in an impairment of the purchasing power of the people. This 
low purchasing power of the people has produced a low standard 
of living, and Izmir as a consequence is a relatively cheap labor 
market despite the comparative sparsity of the population of the 
region. The one industry employing a large number of workers the 
year round is carpet weaving. Pallesse companies and dried-fruit 
packing establishments employ seasonal labor for periods ranging 
from two to six months. 





? Kilogram = 2.2046 pounds, 
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DAILY WAGES IN TURKISH INDUSTRIES, 1931 


[Conversions into United States cur:ency on basis of £T (paper pound)=48 cents] 
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Daily wages Daily wages 
Industry ; Industry , 
Turkish hee 0 Turkish | United 
currency currency currency currency 
Istanbul district £F? Istanbul district—Con. 
i fi}. 20- 1, 60 * $0. 58-90. 77 
Automobile assembling-_|; 1. 80- 1.00 .38- .48 || Logging and lumbering: £T 
11° 50- 165 ie 31 oremen___.......- 3.00- 4.00| $1. 44-$1. 92 
Tin: Workers_.......-.-- . 80- 1.00 -38- .48 
Foretiiisn. <<e+s-4- 2. 75- 3. 50 1. 32- 1.68 
Skilled workers- - - -- 1. 75- 2. 50 . 84- 1.20 Izmir district 
Solderers -...-.----- 1.75 . 84 
Mechanics.......--.| 2.25- 3.00 1, 08- 1. 44 || Tobacco: 
Tinsmiths_.---.---- 1. 60- 3, 00 .77- 1.44 Female workers 
Pipe fitters. -.-..---- 2. 00- 3,25 . 96- 1. 56 (preparation) ----- . 50- 1.00 .24 .48 
Carpenters and ma- Male workers (bal- 
sons............--| 2 50- 3.75 1, 20— 1, 80 RR eae 1. 50 .72 
PRtbtiknscese~. 2. 20— 3. 00 1, 06— 1. 44 sumedio 1, 50— 2. 50 .72- 1.20 
Boilermakers - - -- - - - 1. 50- 3. 50 .72- 1.68 || Fruit packing: 
Coppersmiths - - - - -- 3. 50 1. 68 Foremen ----------- 6. 00-10. 00 2. 88- 4. 80 
Electricians. .----- 295. 00 2 45. 60 Skilled workers, 
Textile: a eae 33.50- 4.50 | 31.68 2.16 
Skilled foremen.- .---- 3. 00— 4. 50 1. 44- 2.16 skilled workers, fe- 
Other foremen - --- -- 2. 00 . 96 RES eae . 80- 1.10 .38- .53 
J 3. 00- 4. 00 1, 44- 1.92 Ordinary labor -__-_- 31.10- 2.00 3.53- .96 
Other workers- ----- 1. 50 By Other workers, fe- 
Apprentices... ....- . 70- 1. 20 .34- .58 a eae -60— 1.00 .29- .48 
Carpet: Female work- Carpets: 
pO EE So EEE 1. 00— 2 50 48- 1.20 Skilled workers 4__-. 3,20 3.10 
Woodworking and fur- Agriculture: 
niture: Skilled labor, male 
Skilled foremen_-.- -- 8. 00 3. 84 (pruning vines, 
Other foremen- ---- 4. 00— 6.00 1, 92- 2.88 + gene SE Relea 1. 30— 2.00 -62— .96 
Wy kecgeee san 1. 50- 3.50 .72- 1.68 Common _iabor, 
Flour milling: . <a Se . 80- 1. 20 .38- .58 
ie 2 90. 00 2 43. 20 Tobacco, poppy, 
Workers_...-...-----|?40, 00-60. 00 | ? 19, 20-28. 80 and cotton pic 
Leather and tanning: ers, female... -.-- .60- .80 .29- .38 
Foremen......--.--- 4. 00- 5.00 1, 92- 2.40 || Licorice 
Workers.......-.---| 2.00- 3.00 .96- 1.44 Dieses, skilled_---_- 2. 40 1,15 
Coal mining: Common laborers. -- 5, 20 5.10 
Foremen.........--; 2.00- 3.00 . 96- 1.44 Weighers........--- . 80- 1. 20 .38- .58 
Workers......-..---| 1.20- 1.60 -58- .77 
Other mining: Petroleum distribution: 
Foremen ...--.---.--- 1. 50 .72 Machine operators..} 1. 25- 2.75 - 60- 1.32 
, A . 80 . 38 pasar work- 
Ore female..| .40- .50 S pes fiat | | Eee 6 2.00— 2.75 6 .96- 1.32 
Agriculture: Wesliussiverhers. 1. 35- 2.25 . 65- 1. 08 
Permanent workers. |? 20. 00-35. 00 | ? 9. 60-16. 80 Engine-room work- 
Day laborers (often ersand i 2. 25- 6.00 1, 08- 2. 88 
women) _...------ . 40- 1.00 -19% .48 























! Hourly wages, varying according to efficiency or length of service. 


? Monthly wages. 


§ Earnings at piecework. 


4 Mostly young girls. 
5 Minimum. 


6 Fillers, cappers, stackers, truckers, examiners, etc. 











TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for June, 1932 


MPLOYMENT decreased 3.0 per cent in June, 1932, as com- 
pared with May, 1932, and earnings decreased 6.4 per cent. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
earnings for one week, for both May and June, 1932, together with 
the per cents of change i in June are shown in the following summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, MAY AND JUNE, 1932 

















Employment Earnings in 1 week 
Estab- 
Industrial group lish- Per , 
ments = 
May, 1932|June, 1932] cent of} May, 1932 | June, 1932 | cent of 
change change 
1. Manufacturing_-________._____- 18, 492 |2, 682, 883 [2,585,108 || —3.7 \$50, 042, 799 $46, 465,357 | '—7.5 
2. Coal mimimg.................... 1,302 | 246,177 | 222,047) —9.8| 4,307,157 | 3,270,095 | —24.1 
pS SERRE Os os 160 91, 499 72,455 |—20.8 | 2,304, 699 1, 488, 103 | —35.4 
RRR. el 1,142] 184,678] 149,592] —3.3] 2,002,458] 1,781,992] —11.0 
3. Metalliferous mining_________- 247 23, 357 19, 630 |—16,0 454, 285 2,299 | —15.8 
4. Quarrying and nonmetallic 
thin certhiininindiinininigeeve 634 24, 051 23,556 | —2.1 410, 737 381,858 | —7.0 
5. Crude petroleum producing _- 278 21, 667 21,527 | —0.6 707, 642 673, 286 4.9 
6. Public utilities_____..._...____. 11,974 | 640,525 | 635,296 | —0.8 | 18,825,698 | 18, 333, 537 2.6 
Telephone and telegraph___-_-- 8,011 | 285,190] 282,548 | —0.9] 7,886,569] 7,813, 231 0.9 
Power and light__........._.._. 3,470 | 223,493 | 221,553 | —0.9! 7,023,964] 6,716, 209 14 
Electric railroad and motor bus 
— and maintenance__ 503 | 131,842} 131,195 | —0.5 | 3,915,165] 3,804,097 2.8 
Dp SR cntnneniss aittin<anbemmenents 16,069 | 415,084 | 407,777 | —1.8]| 9,367,443 | 8,967,561) -4.3 
IR. i cicnciacancebaninenes 2, 756 71, 832 71,071 | —1.1 2, 071, 451 1, 967, 916 —5. 0 
scr ts ott shithecdcidlaieminveccingiinsnie 13,313 | 343,252 | 336,706 | —1.9] 7,295,992] 6,999, 645 1] 
Sf | a RO ee 2,428 | 139,360 | 135,574 | —2.7 | 22,030,934 | 2? 1,934, 143 4.8 
9 Canning and preserving- --___- 857 29, 995 41,070 |+36,9 465, 234 523,653 | +12.6 
10. Laundries________._..._..._--- 985 { : —0.5 | 1,030,700 | 1,002,119} -2.5 
11. Dyeing and cleaning. -___.___- 392 12, 220 12,308 | +0.7 249, 762 244,280 | —2.2 
12. Building construction_______- 10, 349 83, 050 81,581 | —1.8 | 2,076,555 | 2,028,236 | -—2.3 
iain bit tiwettiddsconnced 64, 007 |4, 379, 222 |4, 246,037 | —3.0 | 89,968,946 | 84,206,424 | —6.4 


























1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 89 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table |, 
manufacturing industries; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 


? The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
tips can not be computed. 


Data are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
June, 1932. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
Class I railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive of 
executives and officials) decreased from 1,072,524 on April 15, 1932, 
to 1,067,732 on May 15, 1932, or 0.4 per cent; ‘the amount of pay roll 
decreased from $126, 468, 966 in April to $124, 727,062 in May, or 1.4 
per cent. 

Per capita weekly earnings in June, 1932, for each of the 16 indus- 
trial groups included in the bureau’s monthly trend of employment 
survey, together with the per cents of change in June, 1932, as com- 
pared with May, 1932, 8 June, 1931, are given in the table follow- 
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These per capita weekly earnings must not be confused with 


full-time weekly rates of wages, as they are computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 


employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 


pER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN JUNE, 1932, IN 16 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND 
COMPARISON WITH MAY, 1932, AND JUNE, 1931 








—_—_ 











“ Per cent of change June, 1932, 
Ban Foo compared with— 
Industrial group ings in hae 
1982 May, 1932 June, 1931 

1. Manufacturing... ---- pabhdusebLbebinodsddenebaphebew $17. 97 —4.1 —21.4 
9, Coal mining: 

And aha etdeghrencd—dagameecscancceen 20. 54 —18.5 —~19.4 

Bituminous........-..--..------------------------- 11.91 —8.0 —32.5 
3. Metalliferous mining--.--_....-.-.------------------- 19. 48 +0. 2 —18.8 
4, Quarrying and nonmetallic mining... _._......-...-.- 16. 21 -—§, 1 —27.1 
5, Crude petroleum producing..-_.......-.-----.----.--- 31. 28 —4,2 . =e 
6. Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph____- $2052 Fe, ae Oi om ar 5 ys —5.9 

Pon mL choo ck 522 i ce clk sh. 30. 31 —3.6 —4,3 

Electric railroads-__--.-..--..-. ee. ERT ° 29. 00 —24 —9.0 
7. Trade: 

W beta tittidunind << << 02s 0 enn asaapeensie 27. 69 —4.0 —11.0 

REMibebdtitewnncc0~n22 nea -~ 2-3 5 ie eee ween een nns 20. 79 —2.2 —12.6 
8. Hotels (cash payments only)!______.....-.._....-.--- 14. 27 —2.1 —12.2 
9; Com IIIS i. os oon 2a eee: 12. 75 —{7-8 ~—12.0 
10, Let itettinteite nn 00-200 nc- 2 - + <--- enone iee~-- 16. 55 —2.3 —11.5 
11, DSR 6. ced os wenn saons opens adie 19. 85 —2.9 —14.1 
12. Building construction___._........._---- eames eeal 24. 86 —0.6 (2) 

TOR inn ocecnn-a---et epadtinstiindatenepigve-pedied 319,73 I—3. 6 316.5 














1 The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
? Data not available ; 
’ Does not include building construction. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in June, 
1932 


Comparison of Employment and Earnings in June, 1932, with May, 1932, and 
June, 1931 


Hea ia don. in manufacturing industries decreased 3.7 per 
cent in June, 1932, as compared with May, 1932, and earnings 
decreased 7.5 per cent over the month interval. Comparing June, 
1932, with June, 1931, decreases of 21.7 per cent in employment and 
38.4 per cent in earnings are shown over the year interval. 

The per cents of change in employment and earnings in June, 1932, 
as compared with May, 1932, are based on returns made by 18,492 
establishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States, having in June, 2,585,108 employees whose earnings in 
one week were $46,465,357. 

The index of employment in June, 1932, was 57.7 as compared with 
59.7 in May, 1932, 62.2 in April, 1932, and 73.4 in June, 1931. The 
pay-roll index in June, 1932, was 39.3, as compared with 42.5 in May, 
1932, 44.7 in April, 1932, and 63.8 in June, 1931. The 12-month 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

In Table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical 
establishments reporting in both May and June, 1932, in the 89 
manufacturing industries, together with the total number of em- 
ployees on the pay rolls of these establishments during the’ pay 
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period ending nearest June 15, and the amount of their weekly earp. 
ings in June, the per cents of change over the month and the voa, 
intervals, and the index numbers of employment and earnings jy 
June, 1932. 

The monthly per cents of change for each of the 89 separate indus. 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of em. 
ployees and of the amount of weekly earnings reported in identica| 
establisaments for the two months considered. The per cents of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the 
total of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the 
index numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting 
the index numbers of the several industries in the groups by the 
number of employees or wages paid in the industries. The per cents 
of change over the year interval in the separate industries, in the 
groups, and in the totals are computed from the index numbers of 
employment and earnings. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, AND JUNE, 1931 















































Employment Earnings 
Estab- ang num- 
Sah ers, June, 
ments Per cent of Per cent of meanrerses, 
report- change change aie, 
n 
Industry beth | Number Amount of ~ 
M on pay y ro 
pos roll, June,| May —— 1 week), | May — i 
June, 1932 5 to to’ | June, 1932 , to te” | ploy- | voll 
1932 as’ | June, une, | June, | ment | totals 
1982 | "1932 1982 | "1932 
Food and kindred products_| 3,081 | 234,711 | +0.5| —8.4 les, 286, 047 —1.4 |-19.7 | 80.9 69.9 
Slaughtering and meat 
EE SS 226 82,955 | —0.7 | —4.4 | 1,828,006 | —3.2|—19.1] 86.2 73.6 
Confectionery. ............ 337 28,065 | —0.3 |—15.7 415, 863 | —2.6 |—29.4] 65.2 51.2 
ES 396 14,791 }+10.5 | —6.2 409,918 | +5.5 |-—18.8 84.7 70. 9 
ae ee 437 16,043 | —2.1] —2.9 346, 661 | —6.0|—16.2] 82.8 68. 3 
a ECR i, 947 63, 724 | —0.5 |—10. 1, 473, 755 | —1.3 |—20.4] 82.4 71.4 
Sugar refining, cane.<_.--_-- 16 7,935 | —1.7| —7.4 206, 204 | —2.9|-18.3 | 74.7 66.7 
SE tnthnncnecadmmes 48 3, 102 |+18. 6 |+14. 78,959 | +2.7| —8.0] 39.7 35.7 
NET 360 11, 737 | +5.4 |—11L.8 330, 682 | +7.4 |--15.9] 82.1 74.8 
RE SSL EIS 314 6, +2.7} —6.8 145, 999 | —1. 2 |--16.2 | 103.4 89.0 
Textiles and their products_| 3,112 | 495,773 | —6.5 |—24.8 | 5,958,578 |—10.0 |-46.5 | 58.6 35,2 
Cotton goods. ............. 683 | 172,504 | —9.7 |—25.5/ 1,670,044 |—14.0 |—48.3| 57.4 35. 2 
Hosiery and knit goods__-- 468 95,386 | —1.4} —8.8| 1,178,451 | —2.1|/-—32.2| 74.7 49. 1 
Silk goods SA ee 258 30, 522 |—10.6 |—38. 9 370, 123 |—12.8 |—57.1 | 41.2 24.9 
Woolen and worsted goods_| 261 38, 763 | —2.8 |—39. 2 564,307 | —5.7 |—56.2 | 49.2 32.6 
Carpets and rugs-_.-....._-- 32 10, 452 | —5. 4 |—32.6 145, 837 |—12.8 |—58.4 | 52.0 26. 2 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
WEidddittobbedbchbecises 152 31, 252 | —4.5 |—16.9 545, 547 | +0.1 |—35.0] 71.5 49. 5 
Clothing, men’s_........-- 373 48, 505 | —6.5 |—23.7 553, 713 |—14.1 |—53.4 | 55.9 25. 
and collars_........- 112 13, 407 | —0.9 |—24.3 137, 587 | +4.8 |—41.0] 55.0 34. 1 
Clothing, women’s-.--.---- 24,032 | —9.4 |—23.7 367, 976 | —17.8 |—41.3]| 648 36. 6 
sso cihtenininkeewe 136 7, 141 |—11.0 |—23.1 108, 038 | —15.4 |—37.8 | 55.7 35. 2 
Corsets and allied garments_ 30 5,512 | —2.4} —5.0 75, 353 |—10.6 |—26.9 | 99.0 71.6 
Cotton small wares-----.--- 112 8,603 | —4.8 |—24.2 120, 668 | —8.4 |—43.6 | 71.6 47.9 
Stefan m| Sio|=o2 as) Sas|‘eecms| Bs) oo 
en’s furnishings. _.._.___- — _ _ 35. 7 
Iron —f — and > 
produ not including 
m Se Giduedinegemscinam 1,629 | 309,131 | —3.3 |—22.5 | 4,423,781 |—11.8 |—50.4 | 54.9 26.9 
Iron and steel_...........-- 221 | 184,856 | —4.8 |—22.3 | 2,380,377 |—17.8 |—-56.9| 54.9 23.3 
Cast-iron pipe..........-..- 40 5,976 | —7.1 |—47.1 81, 319 |—11,8 |—-64.0| 31.3 17.5 
and ornamental 5 
ll idamenadeeneot 191 16, 626 | —3.3 |—33.0 290, 125 |~10.9 |—53.8 | 47.7 27.1 
) SS lll 22, 572 | —1.7 |—21.4 313,908 | —4.0 |—44.9| 52.4 26.9 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 1 
apparatus. .........-.... 109 15, 729 | —0.4 |—38.3 285, 431 | +0.5 |—48.7 | 33.7 20.5 
i eee 161 14,304 | —7.2 |—26.0 234, 124 |—10.8 |—45.4 | 46.3 25. 1 
ts, nuts, washers, > 
e 65 8,499 | +7.3 |-22.2 120, 209 | +2.9 |-46.5 | 641 35.7 
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Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 


















































Employment Earnings 
Estab- Index num- 
lish- bers, June, 
ments Per cent of Per cent of ig nts 
report- change change = 100) 
n 
Industry both | Number Amount of 
Ma on pay y ro 
and |roll, i. May —_ 1 week), | May —— Em- | P 
June,| 1982 to to” |June, 1932] to +g roll, 
1932 June, | June June, | June ae totals 
1982 | “ig39" 1932 | “}g39" as 
Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
machinery—Continued. 
Cutlery (not including sil- 
ver and plated cutlery) 
and edge tools_.-......-- 336 9,703 | —6.7 | —7.1 $177, 156 |—12.8 |—22.9 68. 9 46. 4 
Forgings, iron and steel___. 63 5, 581 | —3.2 | —7.0 90,340 | —3.7 |—34.3 | 58.2 31.0 
Plumbers’ supplies--_-_-.-..-- 66 4,716 | —0.7 |—16.3 74, 780 | —0.2 |—38.0/ 63.6 37.3 
Tin cans and other tinware_ 57 7, +6.7 |—11.8 158, 142 | +6.8 |—19.6 76.7 46.8 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
EE iia dann atpeedsing 137 7,218 | —5.1 |—23.7 115, 028 | —6.6 |—39.5 | 65.3 37.6 
. es 72 5,339 | —0.8 | —2.8 93, 752 | —7.5 |—26.0| 93.7 65. 9 
Lumber and allied ucts_| 1,630 | 119,845 | —1.8 |—30, 533, —5.4 |—52.6 | 37.8 20.9 
Lumber, sawmills. ._....-- 652 60, 071 | +() |—30.6 714, 445 | —3.6|—53.9 | 35.8 19.3 
Lumber, millwork_.-_.-.-- 469 19, 245 | —4.1 |—32.8 290, 884 | —7.0|—52.9| 36.5 22.3 
i, a eee 487 39, 463 | —4.6 |—28.8 514, 354 | —7.9 |—51.7 | 43.0 22.1 
Turpentine and rosin__..-- 22 1,066 | +0.2 |—25.0 14,176 | —7.8 |—34.9 44.0 36. 4 
Leather and its manufac- 
ee a aE ES 499 | 120,522 | —3.1 |—11.5 | 1,779,130 | —1.6 |—32.7 | 69.7 43.4 
tl TTT 164 22, 596 | —5.8 |—18.0 415, 088 | —6.0 |—36.3 | 63.4 46. 6 
Boots and shoes. __.......- 335 97,926 | —2.4 |—10.0| 1,364,092 | —0.3 |—31.6)] 71.3 42.5 
Paper and printing--._.__..-- 1,938 | 215,572 | —2.1|—11.4 | 5,511,065 | —5.4 |—24.4/ 79.9 67.7 
Paper and pulp__._..-.---- 419 77, —2.3 | —9.5 | 1,402,414 | —9.0|—29.9| 73.3 49.9 
Paper DOSS ....«.-......-.. 313 20,113 | +0.1 |—14.6 365, —1.3 |—27.6| 69.1 57.8 
Printing, book and job....| 755 51,391 | —3.0 |—15.3 | 1,407, 735 | —6.1 |—28.2| 75.1 62.8 
Printing, newspapers and 
“ee Ra 451 66,430 | —1.8 | —8.0 | 2,334,953 | —3.9 |—18.1)| 97.7 88. 4 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
es ie il aR, aR Be 1,017 | 125,196 | —8.9 |—17.5 | 3,032, —7.8 |—27.5| 69.3 60.4 
6 Sie 125 20,377 | —2.9 |—12.1 496,176 | —6.1|—25.4]| 83.6 61.6 
SCS 206 4, 536 |—44.3 |—27.0 64, 889 |—38.9 |—43.2 | 32.5 25.1 
Petroleum refining --_.._-- 114 44,784 | —0.1 |—14.2 | 1,298,275 | —0.7 |—20.9 | 6407 59. 4 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and 
Re SD IS 48 1, 259 |—31.6 |—16.2 17,328 |—23.1 |—15.7 23.8 26. 4 
Druggists’ preparations... 37 5,898 | —3.8 | —9.3 121, 822 | —3.8 |—18.3 70. 5 70. 6 
J | Sa 21 2,728 | —5.0 |—24.7 51, 288 |—16.2 |—42.3 71.3 45. 5 
Paints and varnishes...._. 359 15,479 | —1.1 |—15.5 368, 596 | —4.1|—27.5| 72.3 61.8 
ee 21 17,729 | —28.1 |—39. 5 302, 699 |—29.2 |—50.3 | 93.4 78.3 
one on es ne eae 86 12,406 | +1.6| —4.4 311,285 | +5.9|—14.2| 95.7 90. 5 
ne, clay, and glass prod- 
ec te TG aang fs. 1, 367 86,356 | —5.4 |—36.4 | 1,460,201 |—11.8 |—54.0| 43.5 27.0 
EAT 123 13,690 | +0.1 |—35. 4 263,300 |} —5.0|—56.0/ 41.5 26. 6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta- 703 20, 512 | —5. 6 | —43.7 255, 177 |—12.0 |—63.6| 29.8 13.8 
eal 121 14,019 | —8.9 |—25. 4 199, 218 |—18.0 |—46.0| 58.1 31.6 
_ | ih Te RSSES 192 33, —1.8 |—24.0 648,476 | —6.3 |—36.8| 57.8 43.9 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other stone products.....| 228 4,408 ;—13.9 |—54.1 94,030 |—21.4 |—68.3 | 42.1 27.2 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products_-_........__- 638 77,444 | —3.1 |—22.5 | 1,298,726 | —6.3 |—43.0| 53.7 34, 4 
Stamped and enameled 
Bee aay Gr 91 13,158 | —3.8 |-14.9 218, 874 | —7.4 |—34.5]| 61.8 40.6 
ronze, and copper 
NESE BF 202 27,315 | —3.7 |—23.3 —6.7 |—45.5 | 51.9 30.7 
uminum manufactures -- 28 4,819 | —3.9 |—39.2 65, 475 |—11.0 |—62.5 | 46.7 23. 9 
Clocks, time . 
vices, and clock move- 
2 a Rn 24 4,679 | —4.9 |—26.0 62,011 | —2.4 |—46.6 | 42.5 26. 1 
Gas and electric eo 
terns, an 
in at tn AE RE, 59 5,060 | —0. 2 |—23.9 109, 220 | +1.2 |—36.4) 68.5 50.7 
a RE SS 54 7, 287 | —2.1 |—20.1 130,012 | —7.0|—36.2| 60.6 36.3 
Smelting and 
copper, lead, and zinc... 27 7,842 | —2.1 |—17.7 135, 389 | —6.7 |—46.0| 60.5 40.1 
+ a elaine Waren 153 7, 284 | —3.4 |—28.0 130, 380 | —5.4 |—43.7| 35.8 22.9 
Tobacco manufactures.....| 259 57,088 | +2.6 |—13.0 756,998 | +7.8 |—23.6| 71.1 55.5 
Chewing and smoking . 
tobacco and snuff.......-. 37 10,318 | +2.6] +9.3 142,187 | +2.4| —49] 89.4 73.3 
Cigars and cigarettes......| 222) 46,720} +2.5|=15.9| 614,81) | +8.5|—26.0| 687] 53.3 


‘Less than ope-tepth of 1 per cent 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACT| 


















































i "a 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, AND JUNE, 1931—Continued RING TABI 
Employment Earnings 
Estab- ee 
lish- - er ; 
ments Per cent of Per cent of =e ge, 
report- change change 1926 = 109 
Industry eh Number Amount af Foot 
Ma on pay pay ro 
ove roll, June,| May — (1 week), | May —_ Em ( 
June, 1932 . to to | June, 1932 ; to re ploy- 
1932 une, | June, une, | June, | ment 
1932 | "1932 1982 | “1932 
Transportation equipment_| 422 267,057 | —1.0 |—18.5 $5,911,327 |—11.2 |—25.4| 59.0 4% 
Automobiles_............-- 242] 221,188 | —0.1 |—17.9 | 4,822,908 |—12.1 |—24.2] 61.0 45,8 Tex 
pS Gh PRE SRR SS Toe: 35 6, 646 | —5.6 |—38.1 208, 763 | —2.0 |—40.6 | 196.6 | 29; 
Cars, electric and steam 
a oe 34 4,457 | —7.3 |—30.9 77,100 |—12.7 |—37.6 | 19.0 11.3 
Locomotives............... 14 3,006 |—11.0 |—39. 2 68,552 |—15.6 |—48.7 | 18.0 14.3 
Shipbuilding --..........-- 97 | 31,760] —3.6|—144] 734,004) —4.9 |—-26.3] 83.9! 4 
Rubber products_-__________- 152 74,499 | +1.3 |—11,2 | 1,621,799 |+10,1 |—25.0) 67.6) S14 
Rubber tires and inner 
EES BS De 39 45, 381 | +1.8 |—10.2 | 1,135,380 |+17.7 |—23.5 |] 65.8 39 
Rubber boots and shoes-_-- 10 10,650 | +0.4 |—15.7 159,372 | —9.0 |—26.4] 55.8 5.4 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
inner tubes-_............- 103 18, 468 | +1.1 |—10.9 327,047 | +0.3 |—28.2] 80.5 3, 
Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 

5 I Ear A, Spe 1,837 | 310,318 | —5.6 |—30,2 | 5,776,920 | —9.7 |—47.6 | 50.1) 30.5 Iro 
Agricultural implements... 73 4,445 |—22.6 |—49.7 73, 406 |—27.8 |—48.7 | 22.1 16.4 ‘ 
Electrical machinery, ap- 

paratus, and supplies.__..; 303 | 127,851 | —5.5 |—27.7 | 2,549,982 | —8.1 |—44.0] 59.6 40), 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels_______- 80 15,048 | —3.4 |—32.5 296,476 | —6.2 |\—49.5 | 45.0 27.6 
Cash _ registers, adding 
machines and calculat- 
ing machines_._.....-.-- 45| 14,918] —4.2|/-12.2] 321,460) -8.5|—342] 71.1] 47, 
Foundry and machine-shop 
REE ANNE 1,090 | 105,564 | —5.5 |—30.8 | 1,788,820 |—10.3 |—49.5 | 46.9 26. 1 
Machine tools_-.........-- 153 11,639 | —2.8 |—47.2 209,991 | —7.6|—59.9] 34.5 20.3 
Textile machinery and 
Ee eR a Se 33 5,606 | —7.1 |—30.2 81, 963 |—18.7 |—57.3 | 52.0 27.4 
Typewriters and supplies_- 18 9,017 |—13.9 |—28. 6 124, 694 |—17.2 |—51.5 | 58.9 31.6 
ES ete lab: 42 16, 230 | +4. 8 |—22.2 330, 128 | +0.8 |—33.9 | 63.9 54. 0 
Railroad repair shops__.._._| 911 91,646 | —6.0 |—22.7 | 2,163, 568 |—11.3 |—37.3 | 48.3 38.3 
Electric railroad__........- 392 20,912 | —0.8 |—12.5 573, 954 | —2.7|—20.7| 69.4 60. 9 
Steam railroad............. 519 70, 734 | —6.6 |—23.7 | 1, 589, 614 |—-12.6 |—39.1 | 46.7 36. 5 I 
Total—89 industries ___|18, 492 |2, 585,108 | —3,7 |—21,7 |46, 465,357 | —7.5 |—38&.4 vane 39,3 

















Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in June, 1932, for each of the 


89 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, together with the per cents of change in June, 1931, as coni- 
May, 1932, and June, 193 
These earnings must not be confused 


pared wit 


1, are shown in Table 2. 
with full-time weekly rates 


of wages. They are actual per capita weekly earnings, computed |y 
dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total nuin- 
ber of employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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T:BLE 2-—-PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
JUNE, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH MAY, 1932, AND JUNE, 1931 























Per capita Per cent of change compared 
: weekly earn- with— 
Industry ings in June, 
1932 May, 1932 June, 1931 
Food. nd kindred products: 
ughtering on aes OE $22. 04 —2.5 —15.4 
DSSS ccc nanwg nin danvatineadinibenebes 14, 82 —2.3 —16.5 

a e , cream SF ti Cer Onan dcne can gengpe chor egdseneussese 27.71 —4.6 —13.6 

Wilt eee hdc dndacasicgecgnch ass cdardhnce kn’ 21. 61 —4.0 —13.5 

Ral Es lack nadiiceserss<mdwcnuabacenen 23. 13 —0.7 —11.1 

Sugar refining, RR ORE RRR Ys epee 25. 99 —1.2 ~11.6 

Bess Ge ode at aoe 66 on ws ccdsige cape ccacscsonpecwses 25. 45 —13. 4 —-19.8 

Rig Gh. dibh cos nnvtinapenesosivdatubbeceens 28. 17 +1.9 —4.8 

pee alkene edeehiwadtonccwienedaupebueen 22. 96 —3.8 —9.9 

Textiles and their products: 

Oo ntine dwn bacancmavenscccbogmane 9. 68 —4.8 —30.7 

oe oe cls dinirtebin nvntw anceps stains 12. 30 —0.8 —25.7 

i Singin nc aan abkbe woes cuownbamened 12. 13 —2.5 —29.9 

Woolen and worsted goods___.-_...__-___- ae we = Shae 14. 56 —2.9 —28, 1 

Carpets and rugs. --...--...-------- eRe Oe eee 13. 95 —7.9 —38. 4 

Dyeing and finishing textiles _ - pimehipcaace eaieaalinadl 17. 46 +4.9 —21.8 

ili. EE TI BA OE Hacstos 11. 42 —8. 1 —38. 8 

Shirts and collars_- PEA Goh EMPIRE, Shel 2 10. 26 +2.8 —21.6 

Clothing, women’s - (esis AS eeepc = scar ong eee 15. 31 —9.4 —23. 4 

ht pana ee deasiie inti psa 15. 13 —4.8 —19.1 

Corsets and allied garments...............------- nhs 13. 67 —8.4 —23. 1 

Ne soveduauiaaneurs 14. 03 —3.7 —25. 5 

Hi: its, a he i Spells a ae Neen 14. 82 +13.8 —27.0 

DU oo sco) etc ae canen wemieeicaoas 11. 39 +2.7 —25.8 

Iron and steel and their produc ts, not ine luding ma- 
chinery: 

ee al 12, 88 —13.7 —44. 6 
a TCI SS eRe Coe 13. 61 —5.0 —31.7 
Structural and ornamental ironwork_._._..._.-_---- 17. 45 —7.8 —31.3 
pe Oe ts A ARE Riegel SEN phere 13. 91 —2.4 —29.8 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 

ly a siti h ens iicten 1a eibeeeniaee sos oanueeede 18.15 +0. 9 —16.8 
le Te Ce ae ere Tp ee Res retry Crees 16. 27 —4.0 —26. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_-........-..---.----- 15, 21 —4.2 —31.2 
Cutlery (not including silver and uaa cutlery) 

and edge tools - 28S, 3.5, hs DOE SARe See 18. 26 —6.6 —16.8 
Forgings, iron and steel_....._.__._._._____.___-___- 16. 19 —0.5 —29. 2 
pti RES RE RE IR epee 15. 86 +0. 4 —26.1 
Tin cans and other tinware_____________._________-- 19. 96 +0. 1 —8.5 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 

i al i Nl 2 Ms te lnc cai Aa 15. 94 —1.5 —20.7 
Witeeeetasls.. woe Ki da. eI 17. 56 —6.7 —23. 8 

Lumber and allied products: 
[AI 3.0.5. oo oe oe DES 11. 89 —3.6 —33. 4 
FU TCE EE ee eT 15. 11 —3.0 —29.9 
F urniture Aisne ¢..2 hain, elie eich, Yo deadlines 13. 03 —3.5 —32.2 
Turpentine and rosin._..............-...-----_-..- 13. 30 —8.0 —12.9 
Leather and its manufactures: 
PEE AS AS SSE Bee Pa 6 9 3S ee See 18. 37 —0.3 —22.5 
EF Sa CO ee ee 13. 93 +2. 1 —24.1 
Paper and printing: 
iy. ti(‘(‘éeéS ETS GET eee pore PEC eT OR SRE Oe 18. 06 —6.9 —22.4 
Pied 6 nwammmecde Ra Sian. FRR. 18. 20 —1.4 —15.1 
Printios, beolj and job. .~...... 2-22 cc etc ce 27. 39 —3.2 —15.2 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals. __........--.- 35. 15 —2.2 —11.0 
Chemicals and allied products: 
CE i nn conncnanndambahe ditcclmen 24. 35 —3.2 —15.1 
a see rs cebeu te 14. 31 +9.7 —22.4 
eae Faia elena» 28. 99 —0.6 —7.9 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal____-_-.........--.--- 13. 76 +12.3 +0. 4 
Druggists’ preparations Nee Cite 8 5 NE OM 20. 65 (1) —10.0 
I ee Sone Bare 2? ae ach oom 18, 80 —11.7 —23.4 
et ate ai Rae re eRe aR RO 23. 81 —3.1 —14.5 
pF ar A aaa SRA gS a eT eS 17. 07 —1.6 —18.0 
ee ee te ae se ae 25. 09 +4, 2 —10.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
A Ue OO) oa. oi bic. dows adakbubocddbdenben 19. 23 —5.1 —31.8 
— tie, em terra eotta........ 2.225. s eine 12. 44 —6.7 —35. 1 
ottery Ce a SSR ath pudothuckisbishecbubnen 14, 21 —10.0 —27.2 
EE IPC ES ES "RE eS a ee 19. 23 —4.6 —17.1 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products. - -- 21. 33 —8.8 —31.2 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 

Stamped and enameled ware-__._..._.......------- 16. 63 —3.8 —233.1 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_--_-........-.-.- 16. 41 —3.1 —29.1 
Aluminum manufactures.............-.---.-------- 13. 59 —7.4 —38.3 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements. 13. 25 +2.6 —27.8 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and 

reflectors. ..... WENESUUSEESSdScdecssewecscocsessend 21. 58 +15 —16.4 


‘ No change, 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRI} SIN 
JUNE, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH MAY, 1932, AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 





























; < R 
Per capita Per cent of change compareq F 
Industry weekly earn- with— jishi 
ings in June, ey esta 
1932 May, 1932 June, 193] d 
——. an 
Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued. A 
or Rete ee $17. 84 —5.0 20.1 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc- ----_- 17. 26 —4,8 ~34 5 by . 
TIO 22o een cone gee secesewenscecee- 17. 90 —2.1 —21 9 ws 
Tobacco manufactures: +s this 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff____.--..-_. 13. 78 —0.1 ~129 ve 
Cigars and cigarettes_--...............-.- wonthinannen 13. 16 +6.0 nis 3 a 
Transportation equipment: 2 | 
ett penncecteccdnagenprrcceceanipeoncis 21. 80 —12.0 7.8 TAB 
AOE... ..002 00-22 -------- 5-20 - ------ +22 += = 31. 41 +3.8 ~3 9 
Cars, electric and steam railroad.__...............-. 17. 30 anf? ~97 as 
a cnadounat<hnwiaew never ~sthacmdhits ann’ 22. 81 —§,2 ~15.7 _ 
Shipbuilding -. .......------------------------------ 23. 11 —1.4 ~14 | 
Rubber products: 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_-.-.....-...-.-.------ 25. 02 +15.7 15.0 
Rubber boots and shoes. - ..-.--....-----.--------.- 14. 96 —9.4 ~13.9 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and 
immer C068 ..........~.~ -------<-20---- 22-2 -2=---5-2 17.71 —0.7 ~19.4 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
oe | Re aa nee 16. 51 —6.8 118 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies - ----- 19. 94 —2.7 —229 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_------ 19. 70 —2.9 ~7.6 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating 
machines --....._...------------------------------ 21. 55 —4.5 —25. 1 
Foundry and machine-shop products -_----.-.------ 16. 95 —5.0 —%" 7 
De nar ctandasccurupes¢eaccccecespeseaes 18. 04 —5.0 —24 | _ 
Textile machinery and parts____..-......----------- 14. 62 —12.5 —38 7 
Tepeweereene suppmes. .... -......-.......,-....- 13. 83 2.3 39 | Fo 
ic dekh ee a ealinmiielnimitiiibt dinmeckneb neon 20. 34 —3.8 —15.2 
Railroad repair shops: 
Electric-railroad repair shops- --.-......-...---.---- 27. 45 —1.9 oy 
Steam-railroad repair shops-_-.-_-...........--.------- 22. 47 —6.5 —2.3 
General Index Numbers of Employment and Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries ‘ 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and earnings in manufac- 
turing industries by months, from January, 1926, to June, 1932, 
together with average indexes for each of the years from 1926 to 1931, 
and for the 6-month period, January to June, 1932, inclusive, are 
sbown in the following table. In computing these general indexes, 
the index numbers of each of the separate industries are weighted 
according to their relative importance in the total. Following this 
table are two charts prepared from these general indexes showing 
the course of employment and earnings for each of the years 1926 to I 
1931, inclusive, and for the montis from January to June, 1932. 


TABLE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO JUNE, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 




































































Employment Earnings 
Month 

1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932] 1926 | 1927 | 1928] 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1932 
pS REBORN AS AA 100. 4} 97. 3] 91. 6] 95. 2] 90. 7| 74.6] 64.8] 98.0] 94.9] 80.6] 95. 5] 88.1] 63.7| 48.6 
EN SEE Se) 101. 5| 99. 0} 93. 0} 97. 4) 90. 9] 75. 3] 65. 6] 102. 2} 100. 6} 93. 9} 101. 8} 91. 3} 68. 1| 49.6 
SIDA: io ccctiecinntvbatertaseite 102. 0} 99. 5} 93. 7] 98. 6] 90. 5] 75. 9} 64. 5] 103. 4] 102. 0} 95. 2] 103. 9} 91. 6} 69. 6) 45.2 
Apel Didississmstntllpencnenabicdigthdbesiaie 101. 0} 98. 6] 93. 3) 99. 1) 89. 9} 75. 7] 62. 2] 101. 5} 100. 8] 93. 8} 104. 6] 90. 7] 68. 5| 44.7 
EE SSE ae 99. 8} 97. 6] 93. 0} 99. 2] 88. 6] 75. 2] 59.7] 99.8] 99.8] 94.1) 104. 8| 88. 6] 67.7) 42.5 
TEER RTE 99. 3) 97. 0} 93. 1] 98. 8} 86. 5] 73. 4] 57.5) 99.7] 97.4] 94. 2] 102. 8] 85. 2) 63.8) 39.3 
i iiiincinaestsinceiabeiiiadiaatl 97.7) 95. O} 92. 2) 98. 2) 82. 7] 71. 7/_.__- 95.2} 93.0] 91.2] 98. 2) 77. 0} 60. 3)_---- 
, SES eee 98. 7} 95. 1] 93. 6] 98. 6} 81. O} 71. 2)..__- 98.7} 95.0} 94. 2) 102. 1] 75. 0} 59. 7/-__-- 
September. -............. 100. 3} 95. 8} 95. 0} 99. 3} 80. 9} 70. 9)_____ 99.3} 94. 1] 95. 4] 102. 6] 75. 4) 56. 7|.__-- 
RES Ee 100. 7} 95. 3] 95. 9} 98. 4] 79, 9] 68. 9)_.__- 102.9} 95. 2} 99.0} 102. 4} 74. O} 55. 3)-__-- 

November-.........-..- 99. 5] 93. 5} 95. 4) 95. 0} 77. 9} 67. 1)_.__- 99.6} 91.6) 96.1] 95. 4) 69. 6} 52. 5)__- 
fa epanns ENG SCENE: 98. 9} 92. 6] 95. 5] 92. 3] 76, 6} 66.7/.....| 99. 93. 2} 97.7} 92. 4) 68, 8} 52. 2)_---- 
Average.___....... 100, 96. 4| 93, 8] 97. 5| 84,7] 72, 21162, 100, 0| 96, 5| 94. 5) 100, 5| 81.3} 61, 5)145.5 





1 A verage for 6 months. 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in June, 1932 


Reports as to working time in June were received from 13,319 estab- 
jishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Four per cent of these 
establishments were idle, 42 per cent operated on a full-time basis, 
and 54 per cent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 83 per cent of full-time operation in June was shown 
by reports received from all the operating establishments included in 
this tabulation. The establishments working part time in June 
averaged 71 per cent of full-time operation. 


TaBLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JUNE, 1932 





———____—— 
——— 








Per cent of es- 


Establishments —_—aee in Sr _ 
reporting which employ- rted by— 
ees worked— po by 




















-_ All op- —_ 
: ish- 
Total | Percent) Full Part — ments 
number} idle time time lish. | OPerat- 
ments ing part 


time 





Food and kindred products_-__-.._..------------ 2, 375 (1) 74 26 94 77 
Slaughtering and meat packing__...--.-_-_-- ge 77 23 97 87 
ES SG te IS Rw et *s 255 1 34 65 81 71 
Ee ed ss oad. cmpreeyeeepmaiaeedcdun a 67 33 95 85 
iit dn wnat npigvatahobgincnssaked 391 1 70 29 92 73 
nite cndanhcgpakcomapapesanqudens a, ae 85 15 97 77 
Sa ee, GOMOD... 5... cn cne a Ei ccguewss 17 83 82 78 
ok dite ciate nihethieou imam atine ee oS ea 92 8 99 84 
SE EET Fegan, me eneetes, Ae 313 (‘) 86 14 97 78 
i cle Be cnccnwnyhecncsececksccsesecnen ,  s es 87 13 98 87 

Textiles and their products__......-.....-.------ 2, 353 10 42 47 85 71 
Cotton goods___---- BA > Be SRS Sayre ares AF 601 10 30 60 78 66 
Hosiery and knit goods____............-.---- 374 4 52 44 88 75 
ated ngs babek inne anh den anaeetay 228 21 36 43 84 70 
Woolen and worsted goods __-_-..___-.--.---- 214 14 44 43 86 71 
SIPS ee apne 26 12 12 77 72 68 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____.__._._.___-- 130 1 33 66 82 7 
I oc cb dle tbaneacahdnaccaaaued 236 11 51 38 91 79 
I oo 5 ks occnwe wan ccce say 67 13 52 34 92 80 
EE a eee ee 191 20 60 19 95 80 
a Se ee Serer, ae Aber 93 10 48 42 88 74 
Corsets and allied garments __.__....._._-_-- , | arenes 48 52 88 78 
EE Ee See 95 2 41 57 83 71 
EE, ida ade anapaahdmaocananact 24 8 25 67 68 56 
Nn. ct on dcubessecimaet 53 2 53 45 88 74 

Iron and steel and their products, not including 

SE cee bitiien Dinnoddsatacstdpocecandak 973 4 17 78 70 63 
iain SE wisn cin aici mo oe 8 
Reb appnechetiGbs«accmaseccoececesuts ‘ 
























SPS SS es a 6 
Ce ot ecwclnwd 8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__......_._-- 8 ene aera 12 
Cutlery (not p mecgoe J silver and plated 
cutlery) and edge tools____.___._-_--__-_-_- 92 3 34 63 76 64 
Forgings, iron and steel. _.............-.---- See 25 75 69 59 
I, oninonasccackonsesodpens 46 4 22 74 74 66 
Tin cans and other tinware___.........._..-- dj Saeeietie es 46 54 88 78 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine 
eee, OF ORW).......--.-....----..-.24 97 3 26 71 71 60 
ed 49 6 16 78 80 76 
Lumber and allied products.................-... 1, 044 5 24 71 75 | 66 
0” SEE 436 7 21 72 73 66 
Lumber, millwork. ......................... 272 1 20 79 75 69 
i SRS Sa a a ep See” 318 6 29 65 76 65 
Turpentine and rosin. _..............---.-.-- 18 6 78 17 96 77 
Leather and its manufactures. ...........-....-- 377 3 29 68 79 70 
TSE IT aa eae er See Sr 121 1 37 62 86 77 
ENE ae EES Sac: Se 256 4 25 71 75 67 


‘ Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
130813°—32———10 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDU 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JUNE, 1932—Continued 











| Per cent of es- | 



































Establishments | tablishments in eee | 
reporting | whichemploy- | ® (ult 
| ees worked— ported 
Industry | 
Allop- | | 
Total |Percent) Full | Part =— , 
jnumber | idle time | time | ‘fish. | operat: 
| ments 
TLS ee ee ee 1, 551 1 | 42 58 | 86 
EEE EAT ER ee PRR 327 2 31 67 | 79 
ll RRA EY OSs ee 260; (1) 15 84 77 
Printimg, book and job... 2 3... ici e.e yg RE 30 70 R5 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals_______- _ , fees 88 12 99 
Chemicals and allied ee crpn ons 771 | 2 62 | 36 92 
bien lll a Sg aE ee Se ated 94 2 67 31 93 
RIE Ange tae ig Rl 153 | 3 | 58 | 40 &9 
EERO 66 | 2 | 79 | 20 98 
Cottonseed oil, cake and meal_________-____- | eT ee 46 | 54 | 89 
Druggists’ preparations____......__.__--__-- gf 50 | 50 | G4 
Explosives. -__- eo Qi in)" Gee ee 17 6 18 | 76 | 63 
DE ey VORENEINOD. . . ccercecmacesecees<- 316 2 61 | 37 | 92 
Se SE Tree te | Ree 50 | 50 91 
ASRS I Se ae op Pea. 75 25 96 
Stone, clay, and glass an ee anne 742 | 14 | 40 46 | 81 
Cement + AION GE BS, a, ST ee a 76 13 | 75 12 96 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____..____________- 275 | 21 | 22 57 72 
0) RRRBRD SSSA a a eee PY: 87 5 | 18 | 77 | 70 
BR AERRES LD AT GE aE I Se Bes 143 | 8 | 69 | 23 | O4 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone | | | 
8 ee a 161 12 | 39 | 48 | 84 
Nonferrous metals and their products__-_._--_.-- 469 | 1 | 22 | 77 | 75 
Stamped and enameled ware-_._-._....._.__. gS 13 | 7 | 76 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___-_.___- 135 | 2 22 | 76 | 73 
Aluminum manufactures..._........_..-___- | Nt 9 | 91 | 68 
Clocks, time recording devices, and clock | 
ng, Ne eo 8 Ea ee. 18 | 6 11 | 83 65 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, 
<8  _ ile. Ties ties TEE: > ae 34 | 66 | 
by RE ee ee 44 | 2 16 | 82 72 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and 
Ne einicinty exept oaedeetaaaaictenae anes odes ax ean ee ee 56 | 44 89 
pS ES PTE ECE EE | | | eereper 24 | 76 74 
py EE A. ES eee oe | 211 5 | 22 | 73 80 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff--_-| SEES 25 | 75 85 
Cieara and cGienrettes......-.. ......5....-.... 179 6 | 21 | 73 79 
Transportation equipment___..............--_-- 305 5 | 36 59 81 
pS ES EE see ee ae 161 5 | 19 | 76 73 
DP ai ot co con pk Casta pty ono okt 31 13 | 74 | 13 | 98 
Cars, electric and steam railroad ___......_-- 27 4} 19 | 78 | 71 
Pe SEE SESE EE, cS ee 43 | 57 82 
IANS KG A il Be 72 1 | 62 | 36 95 
pk ei ee ES PR 124 1 | 45 | 54 86 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__.-.........--- a Se 77 | 23 | 95 
Rubber boots and shoes_...........-....---- Sita 22 | 78 83 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, 
og aI: FRI RTE Ae 85 1 36 | 62 83 
M ry not including transportation equip- 
Mca sn Kaede Rongin tam anridipmmamngden 1, 262 3 20 | 78 73 
- ricultural implements. ..................- 53 9 19 | 72 79 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup- 
A IS etaed prereset SS ceceete at We et 18 82 76 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water 
WEEE > sete cake. een cesmeue 57 2 18 81 72 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calcu- 
ep BERGE) PRET ei ee 38 3 42 55 86 
Foundry and machine-shop products-__-.--- 754 3 19 78 70 
pO SE a ee 108 4 12 84 69 
Textile machinery and parts--...--.-------- 4 See 26 74 77 | 
Typewriters and supplies --....-.-----.----- BP Chic wciseewkiates 25 75 74 
pS REN PRS, SEs Be ee , | See 42 58 87 | 
Railroad repair shops. _..........-..-----..---.-- 762 1 44 55 90 
Electric-railro repair EEE ae 64 36 95 
Steam-railroad repair shops_-__-......------- 432 2 28 70 86 
Total, 89 industries _.................---. _.13, 319 4 42 54 83 | 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in June, 1932 


N THE following table are presented employment and pay-roll 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries the totals of 
which also appear in the summary table of employment and earnings. 


TapLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, AND JUNE, 1931 








—E————_ 











Estab- Employment Earnings 
lish- en 
ments Per cent of Per cent of bers June, 
report-| change change | "932 (average 
ing in | Number A tof 929= 100) 
Industrial group both | 0n pay mount 0 
] Ma J une,| pay roll M June, 
May | june, | to. | 1931, | (week) | “so | 1931, | 
an 1932” to | June, 1932 nd to m- | Karn- 
June, 932 | June, | yune June, | une, | Ploy- ings 
1932 1932 | “j939’ 1932 | “jg39’ | ment 
Anthracite mining --------.----. 160 | 72,455 |—20.8 |—30. 4 |$1, 488, 103 |—35.4 |—43.9| 53.0] 37.4 - 
Bituminous coal mining -.---.-.- 1, 142 | 149, 592 | —3.3 |—22.8 | 1,781,992 |—11.0 |—47.9 | 60.5 27.3 
Metalliferous mining ---...-..-- 247 | 19,630 |—-16.0|—46.3| 382,299 |—15.8|—56.4| 32.2/ 20.1 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
mining ---~------------------- 634 | 23,556 | —2.1|—31.5| 381,858 | —7.0/—50.1 | 49.5| 30.0 
Crude petroleum producing--..| 278 | 21,527 | —0.6|—16.6| 673,286 | —4.9|—28.5| 54.2| 44.8 
Telephone and telegraph --.....} 8,011 | 282,548 | —0 9| —8.1 | 7,813,231 | —0.9 |—13.6 | 79.9 82.1 
Power, light, and water_-_....--. 3, 470 | 221,553 | —0.9 |—14.4 | 6,716,209 | —4.4|—18.1 | 83.2 80. 5 
Electric railroad and motor 
bus operation and mainte- 
nance. .-.---~----------------- 503 | 131,195 | —0.5 |—10.3 | 3,804,007 | —2.8/—18.4) 76.5| 69.2 
Wholesale trade---.------------ 2,756 | 71,071 | —1.1|—11.6 | 1,967,916 | —5.0|—21.3 | 77.0| 66.2 
Retail trade. -...--.------------ 13, 313 | 336, 706 | —1.9 |—10.9 | 6,999,645 | —4.1/—22.1 | 79.4 68. 2 
Hel: dindiietadticnencancewiinns 2,428 | 135,574 | —2.7 |—14.8 | 1,934, 143 | —4.8 |—25.3 | 78.0 63.8 
Canning and preserving. -.-.---- 857 | 41,070 |+36.9|—21.4| 523,653 |+12.6|—30.9 | 55.5 | 40.5 
Laundries - ...------------------ 985 | 60,563 | —0.5|—11.0| 1,002,119 | —2.8|—21.2| 81.0 68.6 
Dyeing and cleaning -------.---- 392 | 12,308 | +0.7|—14.0| 244,280 | —2.2|-26.2/ 85.1| 65.8 



































Indexes of Employment and Earnings for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEx numbers of employment and earnings for 14 nonmanufac- 
turing industr’es are presented in the following table. These index 
numbers show the variation in employment and earnings in these 
groups, by months, from January, 1929, to June, 1932, with the ex- 
ception of the laundries and the dyeing and cleaning groups, for which 
information over the entire period is not available. The bureau 
recently secured data concerning employment and earnings for the in- 
dex base year 1929 from establishments in the laundries and the dyeing 
and cleaning groups, and has computed index numbers for these two 
groups, which now appear in this tabulation. The collection of trend 
of employment statistics in these two groups did not begin until the 
later months of 1930. Therefore, indexes for the entire period do 
not appear in these tables, due to lack of available information. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR NONMANUPFA( CURIN 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, AND JANUARY 7) JUNE 


1932 
{12-month average, 1929= 100] 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
RIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, AND JANUARY TO JUNE, 
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’ Not including electric-railroad car buildin 
repair-shop group, manufacturing industries, Table 1. 


' Average for 6 months. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR NONMANUFACT! RING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, AND JANUARY To | UNE 
1932—C ontinued ie. 

[12-month average, 1929= 100] 
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1 Average for 6 months. 


Trend of Employment in June, 1932, by States 


} THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 
and earnings in June, as compared with May, 1932, in certain in- 
dustrial groups by States. These tabulations have been prepared 
from data secured directly from reporting establishments and from 
information supplied by cooperating State agencies. The combined 
total of all groups does not include building construction data, in- 
formation concerning which is published elsewhere in a separate 
tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the combined 
total of all groups, the trend of employment and earnings in the manu- 
facturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail trade, bitumi- 
nous coal mining, crude petroleum producing, quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining, metalliferous mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning 
groups are presented. In publishing data concerning public utilities, 
the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and electric- 
railroad operation groups have been combined and are presented as 
one group in this State compilation. Due to the extreme seasonal 
fluctuations in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that 
during certain months the activity in this industry in a number of 
States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. 
The number of employees and the amount of weekly earnings in May 
and June as reported by identical establishments in this industry are 
included, however, in the combined total of ‘All groups.” 

As the anthracite mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in the summary 
table are the fluctuations in this industry by State total. 

Where the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed 
by the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial group tabulation 
but have been included in the State totals for “All groups.” Data 
are not presented for any industrial group where the representation 
in the State covers less than three establishments. 
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———_—eo 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
Num-| Number Amount Num-{| Num- Amount 
State berof} on pant of pay roll pit ber of} ber on — of pay roll a 
—_ pay roll, of it of -_ pay roll, of —— | of 
- une, une ish- une une 
ments} 1932 |“D@nge| “j939’ + jchange| ments} 1932° |CPanee| “j939’ change 
EE 
ee 501 43,115 |—11.7 $466, 361 |—18.5 205 28, 526 |—11.6 $299, 828 | —20.0 
Alaha 
arkansas..-------- 448 138,706 | —4.4 207,410 | —6.4 1765 9,065 | —4.6 119, 149 —5.8 
Ariz0N&_.--------- 374 8,733 | —7.6 198, 597 |—15.6 62 2,050 | +2.3 47,005 | —9.8 
California eo ae 1,425 | 210,718 | —0.3 | 5, 202,527 | —1.9 | 1,140 | 124, 868 | +0.2 | 2, 987, 494 —2.2 
Colorado..-------- 586 | 27,740| —0.6| 585,156] —3.6] 120] 10,968] 41.0] 225,516 | —4.2 
Connecticut..-..-- 1,061 | 124,860 | —3.3 | 2, 242,298 | —4.0 677 | 105,725 | —3.8 | 1, 730, 860 —4.4 
Delaware-.------ ad 131 8, 474 (1) 161, 1383 | —1.3 52 5, 575 | —3.0 106, 060 —2.5 
Dist. of Columbia - 582 29,317 | —2.1 726, 400 | —2.8 56 4,064 | +1.5 137, 133 —1.3 
Sethe. 3...chdeeed 511 | 21,869 | —0.2| 382,767|+0.5| 138| 14,265| +446] 211,692] 46.1 
Georgia. .--------- 632 | 62,112 | —6.8 777, 050 |—10.0 305 | 49,190 | —7.5 491, 503 | —12.6 
a 202 7,191 | +5.2 139, 277 | +2.7 39 3,713 |+24.8 64,327 | +24.9 
Iilinois....-------- 21, 488 | 269,074 | —0.7 | 5,831,455 | —2.5| 996 | 166,419 | —1.0 | 3,050,889 | —4.0 
INGAOR Jcnnckduone 1, 200 | 111, 253 | —0.3 | 2,028,827 | —7.7 596 82,195 | —1.3 | 1, 451, 802 —8.9 
leUh. <. cnachateoud 1, 121 43, 344 | —0.2 867,151 | —1.5 474 23,611 | +0.5 463, 159 +0.9 
Kenent. ...csdacnas 3 635 41,181 | —2.4 913, 497 | —3.7 431 23,974 | —2.1 631, 535 —5.2 
Kentucky--.-.----- 837 57, 293 | —2.9 861, 324 | —6.5 229 20, 604 | —6.1 335, 966 —7.8 
Louisiana. ..------ 504 28,789 | —3.4 447,680 | —4.6 222 17, 678 | —2.1 243, 469 —4.6 
ee ae 562 33, 314 | —6.7 560,014 | —9.2 186 26, 513 | —8.3 413, 050 | —12.0 
Maryland_.....--- 4835 73,183 | —3.5 | 1, 489,529 | —1.9 59 48, 658 | —85.2 871, 754 —2.8 
Massachusetts. ...| 7,848 | 322,051 | —2.4 | 7,020,960 | —4.1 1,081 | 186,146 | —5.1 | 2,392, 984 —6.9 
Michigan ......--- 1, 491 | 276,834 | —1.4 | 6, 203,596 | —9.4 406 | 188,194 | +-0.4 | 4, 256, 285 —8.4 
Minnesota. ...---- 1, 009 61, 321 | +0.5 | 1,336,840 | —2.8 282 30, 821 +(5) 640, 989 —1.7 
Mississippi-_------- 402 8,945 | —2.0 113, 058 | —6.4 78 4,493 | —8.7 47,814 | —12.2 
Missouri.......-.- 1, 163 97,314 | —2.2 | 2,070,245 | —4.0 524 53, 006 | —3.4 | 1,016, 959 —5.3 
Montana........-- 310 { —4.5 123,481 | —5.3 49 1,935 |—11.8 40,701} —8.5 
Nebraska. ....---- 716 21,659 | —1.8 499,685 | —4.8 135 10, 559 | —3.3 242, 877 —6.9 
NOVOGR sc bette ns-s 136 1,723 | +6.6 45,787 | —0.4 23 292 | —1.4 8, 847 —5.5 
New Hampshire _.- 460 28, 872 | —2.9 456,113 | —5.1 192 25,127 | —2.9 364, 836 —5.8 
New Jersey.....-- 1, 480 | 179,909 | —2.3 | 4,106,155 | —2.8 | ®711 | 166,112 | —1.4 | 3, 632, 737 —3.0 
New Mexico. -_..-- 172 4,332 | —3.6 78, 0.8 23 234 | —5.6 4,971 —5.5 
New York........ 1,689 | 300,128 | —3.1 | 6,722,247 | —4.8 |" 1,637 | 292,301 | —3.4 | 6, 494,773 —5.0 
North Carolina__- 893 90, 426 | —4.6 988,987 | —8.2 85, 623 | —4.7 908, 660 —8.5 
North Dakota_- 263 3,719 | +1.0 85, 063 | —1.8 7 1, 221 | +2.5 30, 646 —0.5 
Ce 4, 602 | 354,688 | —2.1 | 6,811,638 | —5.7 | 1,963 | 264,158 | —3.4 | 4, 861, 232 —6.4 
Oklahoma....----- 702 24, 532 | —1.9 543, 363 | —4.6 126 8, 554 | —0.6 183, 657 —4,1 
SEE ae 698 | 28,881 | +5.0 565,165 | —1.4!) 170] 15,273 | +1.8 271, 266 | —1.8 
Pennsylvania____- 4,135 | 563,896 | —5.2 | 9,685, 294 |—-12.3 | 1,755 | 314,044 | —2.8 | 4,731,227 | —4.6 
Rhode Island ____. 908 45, 260 | 2.7 828, 858 | —3.4 277 33,814 | —3.2 551, 479 —4.3 
South Carolina___. 318 34, 227 |—18.4 326, 724 |—21.7 174 30, 650 |—20. 1 267,671 | —24.3 
South Dakota._-_-- 162 5,412 | —0.1 128, 104 | —4.2 48 1,971 | —0.4 38, 665 —7.8 
Tennessee......._- 753 56,453 | —6. 2 761, 146 | —9.1 290 39, 866 | —7.6 498, 457 | —11.5 
Texas SS ae 706 | 53,603 | +0.6 | 1,245,148} —(5) 827 27,814 | +0.6 576, 467 —0.2 
Utah sail tli wd 335 11, 600 | +(5) 213, 656 | —4.9 89 3, 272 | +2.1 58, 689 —7.1 
Vermont a eS 360 8,903 | —3.0 173, 518 |—10. 119 4,434 | —3.5 83, 298 | —15.3 
Virginia__.........] 1,269 | 68,291 | —9.0 | 1,072,348 |—10.8 450 | 48,213 |—11.6 718, 287 | —13.1 
Washington eS 1, 072 48, 563 | +1.1 | 1,013,433 | —3.9 267 23,492 | +1.1 432, 110 —4,2 
West Virginia____- 729 78,113 | —3.7 | 1, 203,797 |—11.7 186 30, 313 | —4.9 526, —12.6 
Wisconsin......... 81,099 | 125,005 | —0.5 | 2,099,816 | —6.6 825 | 95,458 | —0.5 | 1, 456, 886 | °—7.1 
Wyoming......... 186 5,727 | —1.5 138, 978 | —8.4 27 1, 209 | —3.4 35, 753 | —8.0 
1 No change. 
? Includes building and contracting. 


ing 

3 Includes et ody ion and financial institutions. 
ng construction. 

5 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


‘Includes build 


6 Includes laund 


ries. 


7 Includes laundering and cleaning. 
§ Does not include hotels. 
, ted per cent of change, inclusive of canning. 
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by cooperating State organizations] ang (Figure 
— 
Wholesale trade Retail trade 
oe | 
. Amount Amount! 
State Num-| Num- Per of pay Per Num-) Num- Per of pay Per 
ber of} ber on ber of | ber on e1 
cent roll (1 cent cent roll (1 ja 
estab- | pay roll, f k t | estab-| pay roll, f veal, | ut 
lish- | June, "|, | week), | of | dish. | June, |, Of | week), | of 
ments! 1932 change} June, jchange ments| 1932 change} June. change 
1932 1932 | 
Alabama.______._. 15 515 | —2.5| $14,676 | —4.1 64] 1,787] —3.8] $26,708 | _95 Alaba 
Arkansas...._____- 17 450 | —5.1 12,808 | —7.5| 144| 1,886) —0.6 24,757) 5 Arkal 
Arizona....-...__- 20 179 | —3.8 4,900 |—12.1] 186} 1,417] —2.3 27,991 | ~¢¢ a 
California____.___- 71 | 4,956|—1.3| 149,601 | —3,3 96 | 26,883} —-1.8| 513,298 | ~)'4 ne | 
Colorado.......__- 27 715 | —0.6 21,876 | —7.4| 120] 3, —2.9 75,827 | —333 Color 
Connecticut_______ 60 1,235 | —0.9 36,412 | —2.8 114 4, 811 1,2 99, 463 —1.5 — 
Delaware_.....___- 10 172 | +3.0 4, 763 | +1.3 15 174 | —5.9 2,723 | ~~ = 
Dist.of Columbia_| 25 338} —0.9| 11,567| —26] 402} 10,160] —28] 228/115 | —3) fm Dist 
Florida__..______ -| 45| 652/-33 16,422 | —4.4 7 900 | —1.9 18,800 | 34 ee 
Georgia....-.--__- 33 377 | -1.8 10, 629 | —4.9 33 | 2,006 | —0.1 34,540! ~49 - 
OS SR: 6 82] (1) 2,321|-—5.7] 71 779 |+14.1) 14,033 | ~1,7 Im Gah 
ART Pa 13 694 |+12.8 | 16,448) +7.4] 63 | 18,003| -0.9| 440,322) +59 Indi 
Indiana-......... 4] = 1,250) —2.6] 32,390 |—-10.2} 186] 6,355) —0.5] 117,830) +19 TB twa 
abereretiea 35 | 1,056 | +0.2 29,533 | —7.8| 127] 3,325] —2.1 60,939} -3. Kan: 
Kansas...._._____- 23 784) —4.2 22,706 | —1.1 42| 2,891 | —0.1 46,430 | 3.9 
Kentucky-....._.. 25 551 |—-13.8] 12,464] -8.6] 31} 1,538) 40.1] 24,580 | -47 am Aen 
Louisiana__._____- 28 661 | —1.2 15, 421 | —8.9 56 | 2,939 | —1.0 44,749 | -4¢ Mai 
RE! 16 437 | +3.6 10, 049 | -+1.2 79| 1,300 | —3.1 24,149} -4.7 Mar 
Maryland._...____- 34 828 | +1.3 18,500 | —2.2 89 4,729 | —1.6 81, 97 ~$.) Mas 
Massachusetts....| 677 | 14,614 | —0.1 400,065 | —1.8 | 4,026 | 60,1138 | —1.0 | 1,273,299 ~9; 
Michigan___.__._- 60} 1,511 | +0.3 46,598 | —6.7| 210] 11,375| —2.2] 236,246! -49 = 
Minnesota. _.__-_- 60} 3,852] -—0.7] 111,749) -—2.4] 287] 7,862} 40.7] 140,958! -45 Mis 
Mississippi_...___- 5 125] (@) 2,359 | —4.5 77 449 | —3.2 5,764 | -2.9 Mis 
Missouri... ...._- 53 | 4,835] —1.6] 118,124] —-82] 135] 5,977|—5.0] 125,.057| -34 Mot 
Montana.....____- 14 232 | —1.3 7,166 | —5.0 91 913 | +3.9 19,844] ~5.1 : 
Nebraska... ..__-_- 35 919 | —4.1 26,355 | —7.0] 195] 1,592] —0.4 31,902} —5.6 + 
Nevada.......___- 6 84 | +5.0 3, 247 | —3.2 37 307 | +2.7 8,205} +21 Nev 
New Hampshire _- 14 157 | —1.9 4,388 | —3.7 65 598 | —0.5 11,091 | —5.5 Nev 
New Jersey______- 28 597 | —0.2 19,050 | —1.6 432 7, 566 | —2.3 171, 583 | —4.0 Nev 
New Mexico. _.__- 10 118 | +2.6 4,359 | +7.5 40 (1) 5,283 | —1.8 
Nev 
New York_______- “179 | 5,498) —1.2] 182,712] —1.7] 406] 44,458 | —1.9] 1,057,774| —3.9 - 
North Carolina._.| 19 295 | —0.3 7,223) —5.8| 177 594 | —0.3 12,145 | +0.2 Not 
North Dakota____- 16 230 | —0.4 6, 905 | —3.7 40 433 | —0.5 7,017 | —5.8 Ohi 
EERE: 226| 4,827 .7| 128,822 | —3.6] 1,463} 30,471] —4.0] 604,121 | —-4.3 Ok 
Oklahoma.._.____- 45 750 | —1.2 22,149|—6.7] 121] 1,758] —4.9 33, 086 | —10.8 
Ore 
Oregon_........... 60} 1,408 | —2.2 40,393] —8.0] 201] 2,357] —9.4 47,379 | —18.8 Per 
Pennsylvania__._- 139 3,471 | —1.7 93, 766 | —6.7 334 | 26,881 | —0.6 544,416 | —1.7 Rh 
Rhode Island ____- 45] 1,033 | —2.6 26,030} —4.0] 506] 4,897] —2.4| 108,522) -3.1 Son 
South Carolina....| 18 253 | —8.0 6,111 | —5.9 15 420 | —2.3 4,110 | —6.6 Sot 
South Dakota____- 10 129 | —1.5 3,821 | —6.7 20 338 | +4.3 5,246] —4.7 
Te 
Tennessee....._..- 35 666 | +0.2 15, 450 | —2.6 66} 3,515] —1.3 55,989 | —4.5 Te: 
RII tli fit a nes 112| 2,123) —0.8 59,808 | —8.4 83 | 6,221 | —1.6| 118,645 | —i.2 Ut 
Rare 16 496 | (1) 12, 363 | —2.4 82 73 | +5.5 13,066 | —2.7 Ve 
Vermont___._..__- 5 119 | +7.2 2,974 | +3.8 47 494 | —3.9 8,673} —3.1 Vit 
his nicendh 51} 1,031 |-16.9 25,492} -9.9] 495] 4,782] —2.1 93, 767 | —3.0 
W: 
Washington_..___. 98 | 2,265] —1.8 64,913| —8.1] 345] 6,139] —2.1| 118,504) —44 We 
West Virginia.___ 39 643 | +2. 6 18, 921 | —3.8 47 916 | —1.1 16,870 | —10.9 W 
Wisconsin........- 45} 1,935 | —3.2 § —9.5 61 7,996 | —4.2| 126,246) —?. W 
Wyoming...___._- . 56 | +1.8 1, 854 | —1.9 46 +5.0 5, 762) -3.9 7 
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sued Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
[Fig by cooperating State organizations] 
a 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
3 Num-} Number Num | wumber| 
er State ber of} on pay | Per a Per | berof| on pay | Per ——— Per 
nt estab-| roll, | cent of ( waa cent ofjestab-| roll, | cent of (1 week), | cent of 
Y lish- | June, jc ©] yune, 1932 change} lish- | June, |change June, 1932 change 
nge ments} 1932 ’ ments; 1932 ° 
a sebeate..ca cena 7 283 |—10.7 $2, 707 |—25.9 6 716 |—30.6 $4,400 | —51.5 
us Arkansas ae 9 114 |—28.7 1,423 |—20.0 —"¥ reese = 7 =o YY eaonre 
6 [MM Caiornia.......) 20 | eat | oe | isiia [cias| 18] Iaeelens| seo) —5) 
4.9 Colorado..-------- 3 21 |+23.5 225 |—21.9 15 713 | +5.6 19,879 | —2.7 
*, Hib connecticut.....-- 9} 12% |-388) 2,193 |—40.2 || ae een ovens 
+0 Delaware. .--.----|.------|-~-.-~--~}.------|..---...---}.---.--}.------ SS SRE Se a <a 
5, 8 ES AE I ER el Wabi: DC eenendil alts a as 
3.2 iild...--cnatines 6 564 | (1) 6,591 | —4.2 |_____- alls te Bis cas Raabe, wider: 
t Georgia...-------- 19} 1,043 | —3.3 11, 278 | —3.0 |__._-- os Rape ‘sPhbbaeee oe 
0 i 
oe Lash... -cactuncthicbctgibtecpbneeibcepes8~lcndpeneddiianbosn 1} | 1, 579 an.7 | 38, 420 | —18.3 
7 9 i a 23 611 | +9.7 10, 265 | —5.4 |...-..-|_____.___ “Frage Waites Secon 
Y Indiana...---.---- 32] 1,651] +2.3 28, 794 | —2.2 |_..___- Bi oe iad ee Ot ntiepdlcnalla ee 
9 RAR se 17 346 |+24.0 5, 944 |4+-25.2 |.-.-- | ave Si sv evntanieliahalana 
.f LS 20 962 | +3.9 22, 401 |+-10.6 8 309 25.2 8,407 | —287.7 
>] 
: Kentucky-...-.---- 28 685 | —5.4 4,871 | —6.1 j._.---- Wd wt nats RRR ee 
7 Louisiana.....---- 4 464 | —2.5 5,082 | —9.8 |......- | Betis NS iisaabbaee ee 
0 tee. ac aannouie 5 58 | —3.3 <5 £2 8 5 ee eee ae eee ee 
| Maryland.......-. 17 450 | —9.6 6,830 | +1.4 |______- eee ESR Sens ee 
Massachusetts... 16 861 '—13.4 3 yg ieee lees TY Rade EES, 10 
. Michigan.......-- 22 616 |—37.4 10, 270 |—24.9 35 4,650 |\—19.0 54,814 | —16.0 
: Minnesota. -_....-- 6 187 |+-13.3 3, 223 | —7.2 33 617 | —1.9 9,829 | +14.2 
. Mississippi__..---- 3 57 |+-29.5 8 RS Te Cae e Sores 
’ Missouri. ......--. 13 212 | —4.9 3,194 | +0.1 11 1,031 | —0.3 20, 694 | +2.0 
: Montana........-. 4 17 |—15.0 251 |—39. 4 14 43 1430.3 +13.3 
: Nebraska......--- 3 132 | +5.6 ot eg. | SO RGRNSS Rae MSR A 
“ Pid cnniticc~<adlntncanebebidecenelionsantphiih danse 15 357 | +9.2 8,503 | —9.5 
2 New Hampshire. - 10 134 | —0.7 UP 6 YT Re pene es 
: New Jersey...---- 3 42 |—16.0 1,550 | —4.0 3 28 |—57.6 573 | —36.0 
NOW BEG h iia scachigundedcciiccoocshicaccosubentsnence< 4 854 | +2.0 16,010} +3.2 
New York. ....-.. 43 2,062 | +1.8 23 {ae ease Sets ae ae 
North Carolina. ._ 7 85 |—28.0 2 & 4 abbbht Gaaeebeh geen REET Oe 
: Rl SEE on ne innht hou nselsdiomededlibesinncdidectbobidiiinelicsds..4 2 Memeeaniancctineanisiil 
3 ODER: ««asgiiateniees 63 1, 695 (1) FF erat Treen Weis Eee Hew: 
| Oklahoma......... 4 61 | —4.7 27 |—17.3 28 307 |—57.8 5, 783 | —52.2 
0 RS SEER (aes: es Pee Semel 4 114 |+-16.3 2,698 | +18.0 
Pennsylvania... 60 2,943 | —2.2 lS | eae ene ene Saree” Seer 
0 SEES RSE SR SRC” Dain I RRR a eee eer 
South Carolina____ 7 167 | +9.9 dy SPORE SeehREe “Giles “Heke: Cot Pre 
South Dakota._..- 3 14 |—39. 1 pg i ee aes aR epe: aidan 
Tennessee.......__ 20 918 | —7.9 13, 580 | —7.2 4 245 | —7.9 2,776 | —13.2 
THUR. ..ciatiennes: 22 915 |+-43.2 Ok SR ee Cree Sere Sere 
Se TE SR TER ARES iia: Saal 11{| 2,197/-7.6] 39,926) —7.8 
Vermont.......... 39} 2,254) —4.7 A SR | RE RCA: SOC RES! Sins 
Vigteigea-cz3-- 18 1,001 | +1.7 Re Oe Bilin ccchosadtidnss i tkieeenend hitennen 
Washington... ._._ 7 173 | +3.6 ES | Ne ge Sees eee eee 
West Virginia.-__.- 7 411 |—14.2 iS 8 | eee REE Ley Sep G9 RE" 
Wisconsin......... 13 191 |+-44.7 i 4 | AER PORE el (QR orys 
ee Re att ME GEE | Feet oe ie eo ten ee cae cpbiet: abd 
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MEN ON 
IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, BY STATES—Continued NTS C 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports | <s\jo, iby (Figu 
cooperating State organizations] 
= —=—: = 
Bituminous coal mining Crude petroleum producin: 
miei 
Num-|Number Num-|Number : 
State ber of| on pay Per pee Per | ber of| on pay | Per yp pf Per 
estab-} roll, |centof (i week) centof/estab-| roll, jcentof} Poy cent of 
lish- | June, |change June, 1932|°hange| lish- | June, jchange June, 1932 |Change 
ments} 1932 ’ ments} 1932 ©, 1952 
Alabama_.__...... 41] 7,148/-16.9] $52,776 |—28.1].-...- |... aa Alal 
Arkansas__.._..... 5 +1.8 —1.1 Ss 195 | +2.6 $4, 684 | 35 Ark 
ik - cat ee CES Meee, ee Se, SNe Ege Ae LAS CN Mies Ari 
SG IPE BLS Le eee Core 39] 5,314] —2.2] 178,929 | 75 Cal 
Colorado.......__- 37| 3,332] —7.0 Re 4 ier Rhee Boge eee Col 
RR Ro! Ss Set SE oe Pe. Re SE ey —. ii | Cor 
| PROSE "RRR DPRPGOEE SNS AER Re PA A, eh |e eee Del 
| ES Se RS PRE SH Spee sete jesetS ieee URE Dis 
esta pnencistiitcenenthhsssnsuedeecahethds cksdbidhebksctasacdicudiie. Flo 
OE ERR TERRI RE AEE) Fe | cue ose epieae Ge 
“en BR OSM Se Ties i Sit: SR Bet ee 7 Ide 
BNR i cet etnead 23 | 1,047 |+16.8 18,389 | —4 9 181 | —5.2 4,028 | 13 nt 
Indiana..........- 39} 2,324 /—10.3 47, 948 |—14. 6 4 29 |+16.0 500 | +14.9 Int 
icntabesineins 21} 2,103} —4.6 en ee ee ae, a lor 
oc ecuess 1h| 1,487 |—10.2 21,150 |—14.1 33| 1,143 | —23 29,036 —0j Ke 
Kentucky_......_- 144] 23,203'+0.1] 265,948 | —7.2 6 173 | —1.7 3,502 | +62 Ke 
OE SEA | Raat ite De eat Petes 8 164 | +1.9 4,518 | -1.9 - 
REG INE LAE SRP ES OE ES FS eee Spee PE M 
Maryland..___.._- 14 1,813 | +3.1 of on ot 8 Boe (ihe ORS RR! |e M 
nS IE (PI Ee. POR | ee Lc soem eRe ee ices . 
A SE IRS Se kent: det A alt kl “aE Enea: Syren | Aig | Se ae ~ 
EE CP OSC RR ae SE ee RU eee: DSU ee RS : M 
EEE TEES OSE Se HLSP ES eR RIN | ase PRS Le Lebeeeeeeies REL M 
Missouri._........- 16 920 |+10. 2 ES pee Mee OSS + eames SS M 
Montana......_._- 8 799 | —4.0 16,147 | —2. 5 41 | —8.9 1, 140 | -5.6 
> iedand: Micbbesiiiaie cts Ce OBR . 
ES SSE | CC APTS eT E? TE a |S jeer Ee N 
og. SE ES” Goa FS LPP G me ROS \ereete \eRietS SEE SeeRRE vis N 
OE ES RS RE Se SEs. SE Hehe POL SPR ) uel Pee wp N 
New Mexico.____- 13| 1,752 | —6.0 25, 690 | +2.3 4 42 | —6.7 1,555| +1.8 
eg RMS i. RR ee MS oe RE 4 87 | +3.6 2,479) -7.4 : 
ee Lae ES UREN LET LIER: see ks Tee those eee Sonat + 
SES RE ORES (EPPO HURTS. TSP | cd: ee Lee oo Vl a ( 
| NIE ce 42 2, 088 |—14. 6 36, 021 |—12.8 6 78 |+23.8 1, 297 | +10.2 C 
Oklahoma......._. 14 365 | +6.4 5, 021 |+-14.5 66 4,557 | —1.0 126,188 | —2.9 
Sade aE ET TA. nS oe ES 1: | ee AS ee ote : 
Pennsylvania. _-_-_- 366 | 51,664) —2.1 570, 257 |—11.0 21 428 | +6.5 10,353 | +0.4 : 
|, RR RS See PERE CO ad. (Fee Mite [Ela ee | oe eee nical ¢ 
oe LO RSS LORS tERRER preSrrease ERE etree: Leeeperss: :ometre eee f 
RS ORES SCTE | HREM 16:0) oi. RE Le ne ethiiieniieliics tenne- | 
Tennessee...__..-- 16| 2,612} —7.6]  20,22\|-126]......|.... |... a 
~ sseeesanen et Bh eee eke eves Bote 3 | °6, 279 | 1.6 | “936, 860 | +25 : 
Titi otibennbee 12 1,499 | —1.7 gr 8 a Ree | Bee | Levee pee | oo . 
pee Ce ee PEE PEP ees > PEE eRe eeeecr ctor eee oo ’ 
ET 26 3, 734 | —1.3 3. 2 SS Hilees 1a. Te 16a | ° 
Washington..____- 10 1,176 | —3.4 OST CE RR ET: an ae 
West Virginia_____ 255 | 37,304 | —2.8 437, 655 |—12.8 9 351 | +0.3 8, 837 —0.7 
LS TS TS ES hinds. Tae PES Ree bayer | eee --=2 
Wyoming....._._. 31| 3,266| —1.9| 73, 268 |—10.5 7 164 | +3.8 4, 382 | =7.1 
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COMPARISON OF at ate fa = AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


N MAY AND JUNE, 1932, BY STATES—Continued 





in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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Num- 
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lish- 
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Per 
cent of 
change 














{Figures 
Public utilities 
Num-} Num- Amount of 
State ber of| ber on y roll 
estab- | pay roll, 1 week), 
lish- | June, June, 
ments} 1932 4 1932 
re 123 006 $44, 266 
pew Ra 49| 1,178 31,119 
MER. <5. s6~-> 68 1, 468 39, 276 
California...------ 42 | 49,697 1, 489, O46 
Colorado....------ 196 | 5,740 156, 961 
Connncttas ae aS 134} 10,139 326, 440 
Delaware. ...----- 28 1, 106 29, 929 
Dist. of Columbia. 21 8, 334 246, 781 
Florida._..-...----| 183 4, 279 115, $00 
Gengia... .ccsecesxe 184 7, 127 207, 838 
eee 57 729 15, 234 
Walt. .20ccassn-- 62 | 68,969 2, 058, $14 
eS ee ee 132 | 10,073 256, 911 
SS ee ae 377 | 10,031 240, 557 
tala aa diodes 24 7,199 180, 460 
Kentucky-...-- 303 7, 310 173, 609 
Louisiana.....-..-- 153 4, 513 110, 673 
eee 17 2, 863 81, 030 
Maryland...--...- 92 | 18,117 378, 066 
Massachusetts....| 2138 | 47,015 1, 394, 883 
Michigan........- 416 | 24,399 | —1.3 725, 172 
Minnesota. .-..-.--- 234 13,198 | +0.2 363, 137 
Mississippi... ---- 202 2,413 | +0.2 45, 354 
Missouri........-- 220 | 23,622 | +0.4 660, 336 
Montana.........- 7 960 | +0.3 25, 337 
Nebraska...--.-.-- 298 5, 881 | —0.5 159, 740 
NeveGOcs2s....... 39 443 | +8.8 12, 398 
New Hampshire - - 144 2,191 | —5.4 62, 890 
New Jersey. ..---- 278 | 24,177 | —0.7 754, 937 
New Mexico. ...-- 56 539 | —8.8 12, 708 
New York...-.-.--- 913 | 112,022 | —0.8 | 3, 514, 273 
North Carolina. - - 77 1,820 | —0.4 38, 633 
North Dakota_-_.-- 117 1,189 | +1.6 31, 404 
ae 475 | 33,077 | —0.2 878, 651 
Oklahoma.........| 247 6,495 | +1.3 147, 072 
[RSE 189 5,870 | +0.3 156, 117 
Pennsylvania - . . -- 700 | 53,558 | —0.2 | 1, 562,379 
Rhode. Island . ...- 35 3, 648 | +0.5 109, 851 
South Carolina__-_- 79 1,637 | —9.6 39, 161 
South Dakota. --.- 58 919 | —1.9 
Tennessee... .....-. 251 5,076 | —1.7 119, 714 
THR, ccliiddccas 106 6,738 | +1.6 190, 879 
Mt ewecce 69 1,936 | +1.4 40, 747 
Vermont._.......- 118 978 | —3.5 23, 861 
Virginia__......... 152 5,934 | —1.1 150, 802 
West Viana Diimindes 204 10,143 | —0.9 286, 082 
West V. ceeds 118 6,179 | —2.7 165, 782 
Wisconsin........- 1247} 11,088 | +0.1 823, 894 
Wyoming......... 47 452 | +0.9 11, 663 
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Hotels 
Amount of 
Per y roll 
cent of} (1 week), 
chang June, 
1932 
—2,.2 $11, 493 
—2.1 10, 896 
—8.2 5, 423 
—0.9 176, 280 
+5.3 18, 175 
—0.2 16, 570 
—3.4 2, 993 
—10.2 61, 618 
—19.4 6, 954 
—14.7 12, 609 
—11.8 3, 574 
+2.1 i44, 190 
—2.4 33, 481 
—8.8 21, 741 
—4.6 6, 518 
—10.8 20, 598 
—5.5 21, 076 
+13.9 13, 320 
+0. 8 16, 841 
+2.8 85, 605 
—2.1 62, 119 
—0.5 40, 031 
+0.5 4, 819 
—3.3 57, 000 
—2.6 4, 263 
—4,1 16, 798 
+23. 5 3, 264 
+11.7 4, 191 
—5.1 69, 552 
—0.3 3, 611 
—3.2 053 
—9.8 11, 499 
—2.3 4, 514 
—2.5 133, 217 
+0.1 7, 529 
() 16, 057 
—0.1 145, 204 
—1.5 5, 722 
—2.2 3, 361 
+3.4 4, 319 
—1.0 21, 367 
—9.6 436 
—0.2 8, 078 
+8.1 5, 638 
—3.1 25, 538 
—0.7 28, 906 
—7.7 13, 783 
+6.8 (#8) 
+2.8 2, 706 
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hange. 
5 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
1” Includes restaurants. 
‘| Includes steam railroads. 


1? Includes steam railways and express. 


8 Data not supplied. 
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COMPARISON OF ae ae AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABL 


ISH \IEN™) 
IN MAY AND JUNE, 1932, BY STATES—Continued ENTS 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from rey, 












































by cooperating State organizations] sae 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Num- | Number Amount Num- |Number Amount 
State ber of | on pay — of pay ber ber of | on pay bo! ofpay | Per 
—_ pal. of roll s of. “> pal. of roll (1 cent 
ish- une, wee - une, week), Ol 
ments| 1932 |“P8P€e| June, 1932 |(CPaN8e! ments! 1932" |°P8MEE| June. jo); Chang 
Alabama..-....-.- 5 532 | —4.5 $5, 596 | —3.9 4 164 | —1.8 $1, 99 —25 
Arkansas_.......-- 19 609 | +0.4 ;o 4° % \ eS See) eee nee 
Avisom@a.. .. <2... 9 399 | —2.9 _& & lo | eS Se ee Ces eee . 
California. -_.....-- 76 5, 864 | —1.1 pe EE © Bae See fk et ee 8 ee 
Colorado.........- 10 783 | —1.5 12, 374 | —3.5 10 145 | —2.0 3, OF ~2 6 
Connecticut__._-_- 27 1,374 | —1.6 24,780 | —1.3 7 208 | +0.5 5, 28 a 
Delaware-.....-..-- 4 313} (}) 4,985 | —1.3 4 47 | +22 840 | +45 
Dist. of Columbia. 21 2, 284 | +1.9 38, 513 | —0.5 5 118 | +7.3 2, +79 
| es 7 396 | +0.5 4,337 | —2.4 4 37 | —7.5 f 
IOs cncans-oa- 13 643 | +1.4 6, 380 | +0.5 5 137 | —2.1 1, 6 —3.9 
OS a aes, SETS | ETE Y SS See CRA ee GENER TS oe os eee es 
DI inatdhociocde 14 92 1, 877 | —0.6  % SoU Ce Corea ae eee 
Indiana._._....--. 19 1,611 | —1.6 23, 567 | —6.9 11 199 | —3.9 3,520} —76 
“SP aS 223 | +2.8 3% FE Ce BSUS OE eee ae 
ae 14 27 813 | —3.0 8 ge © Ob i © el eS oe i; Ae 
Kentucky-..---..--- 18 843 | —1.3 11,419 | —4.1 5 235 | —0.4 3,618 | -—&5 
NS OEE, SEE ORR et TET, OS, Pe eee “PRS ae ‘ 
pO eee aes 22 491 | +0.8 fe gee So eres Were s Yee Ra is 
Maryland_.___.__- 23 1,685 | +0.6 28, 505 | +4.4 13 208 | +6.7 $, 57 +40 
Massachusetts - . .- 103 8,652 | +4.1 64,129 | +1.4 121 1,988 | +2.3 89,959 428 
Michigan. ......-- 24 1,7 —0.9 24,215 | —5.4 19 727 | +0.3 16, 08 28 
Minnesota-.-_.__-- 16 865 | +0.8 15, 022 | —2.8 9 276 | —2.1 5.18 6.0 
Mississippi-------- 5 321 (4) i SS | See Eee ee = 
Missouri.........- 32 2, 553 | —1.4 37,859 | —2.1 14 427 | +4.1 &, 266 f 
Montana.-......--- 15 351 | —2.2 6,724 | —5.7 3 24 | —4.0 489 0 
Nebraska. ..-..---- 10 764 | —0.5 13, 470 | +2.9 5 151 | —1.3 3, 494 
i | 4 56 | —5.1 1,3 8 SUR SS as Oe hk 
New Hampshire -- 16 298 | +2.8 Ck OR * 2 ee See OS: ee i. 
New Jersey. .._--- 28 3, 049 | +2.0 65, 160 | —0.2 9 380 | +8.3 10,789 | —0.3 
New Mexico. .__-- 5 235 | —0.4 8 a UAE Te ee Rs 
New York..-..---- _ 6 7,102 | +(5) 131, 813 | —1.2 18 630 | +2.1 13,972 -1.0 
North Carolina- -_- 13 787 | —0.6 9, 081 | —0.8 3 50} (4) 592 | —14.3 
North Dakota____- ll 235 | —0.4 8 SS 5 PE ee Oe ae , ; 
— | >See 82 4,688 | —1.5 77, 152 | —6.1 42 1,716 | —0.8 32, 002 —7.8 
Oklahoma...-..-.-- 8 625 | —2.3 8,403 | —2.5 6 225 | —3.0 3, 171 -3.3 
ES 2 Ee ee © ee MCE eS 4 38 | —5.0 877 8.6 
Pennsylvania- ---- 47 3, 542 | —1.6 57, 397 | —3.2 25 1,199 | +0.4 23, 415 
Rhode Island _-.---- 20 1,141 | +0.7 20,952 | —1.1 5 —0.3 5, 771 2,2 
South Carolina... 8 294 | +2.4 963 | —1.0 4 72 | —2.7 1, 119 4 
South Dakota.__-- 6 141 | —1.4 Ey a Oa 
Tennessee___-_-_---- 14 1, 024 | —2.8 10, 182 | —1.7 7 72 | +5.9 1,014 | +1.5 
RS eee 19 932 | +2.6 10, 905 | —3.1 18 357 () 6,471 | 0.2 
UC” 2 rs 5 507 | —2.3 7,079 | —5.6 6 65 | —4.4 1,155 | —86 
Vermont_._.....-- 6 88 | +4.8 1,081 | +5.3 3 26 (1) 523 0.8 
WR tennictode 12 883 | —0.8 10, 308 | —1.7 24 336 | +1.5 5, 211 4,3 
Was aa 16 760 | —2.8 16,957 | —4.2 13 175 | —1.1 3,634 | -23 
West V On ssi 19 636 | —4.9 8, 322 |—11.5 8 177 | +1.1 2,762 | —5.8 
Wisconsin...__.-.- 14 96 955 | —1.38 Fe GN Bo OR OOS ES ee | alae 
Wyoming......--- 5 113 | —1.7 GF RR A 8) dal 0) RET 
1 No change. 
5 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
14 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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Employment and Pay Roll in June, 1932, in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


N THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ- 

ment and earnings in June, 1932, as compared with May, 1932, 
for 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 or 
over. These fluctuations are based on reports received from identical 
establishments in each of the months considered. 

These city tabulations include all establishments reporting in all 


fof the industrial groups, except building construction in these 13 


cities, and also additional employment information secured from 
banks, insurance companies, garages, and other establishments in 
these 13 cities. Building-construction data are not included in these 
totals, as information is not available for all cities at this time. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN JUNE, 1932, AS COMPARED 
WITH MAY, 1932 























Number of . Amount of pay roll (1 
establish. Number on pay roll week) 
ments re- Per Per 
Cities eetagy in cent of cent of 
th May change change 
— b. _ May, 1932 | June, 1932 May, 1932 | June, 1932 
New York Olivsces.-..--- 1, 846 290, 257 281,050 | —3.2 | $8, 216, 866 | $7, 868, 074 —4,2 
Chine, Bitnatdionte+-..- 1, 839 199, 589 197,681 | —1.0]| 4,988,831 | 4,799, 824 —3.8 
Philadelphia, Pa........-- 682 112, 845 109,623 | —2.9]| 2,457,286 | 2,374, 394 —3.4 
Detroit, M ich timedaoos 560 188, 502 191,620 | +1.7)| 5,080,580} 4, 745, 899 —6.6 
Los Angeles, Calif.......-- 566 55, 026 §4,012; -—18) 1,400,076) 1,338, 747 —4.4 
Cleveland, Ohio...-------- 1, 001 78, 100 77,641| —0.6| 1,731,956| 1,619,356| —6.5 
St, Lout Bibeonsccsdace 498 64, 858 62,926 | -—3.0| 1,423,465] 1,368, 929 —3.8 
Baltimore, Md_-....-.-.--.-- 573 47, 323 46,790} —1.1 968, 055 958, 098 —10 
Boston, Mass........-.---.- 2, 508 85, 288 83,560 | —2.0)| 2,178,046 | 2,098, 602 —3.6 
Pittsbul@i eis ddeke~<5<- 328 48, 968 49,681 | +1.5 | 1,000, 526 999, 131 —0.1 
San Francisco, Calif.....-- 890 40, 535 40,353 | —0.4)| 1,043,171 991, 828 —4.9 
Buffalo, 9, @c4cesce-h aos 273 38, 191 36, 239 —5.1 915, 072 854, 889 —6.6 
Milwaukee, Wis.........-- 467 37, 352 36,276 | —2.9 776, 892 723, 189 —6.9 




















Employment in Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
June, 1932 


HE table following shows, for the months of June, 1931, and 

May and June, 1932, the number of officers and employees of 
the executive civil service of the United States Government. The 
figures are complete except for temporary employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Sieiestenaals the number of which varies 
greatly, mainly because of seasonal demand. The principal need for 
such workers is during the Christmas mail rush. Their term of 
service is usually quite brief. 

As indicated by the title of this article, the figures do not include 
the legislative, judicial, or Army and Navy services. The data are 
compiial by the various Federal departments and offices and sent 
to the United States Civil Service Commission, where they are assem- 
bled. They are published here by courtesy of the commission and in 
compliance with the direction of Congress. No information has yet 
been collected relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Because of the 
importance of Washington as a Government center the figures for the 
District of Columbia are shown separately and included in the total 
for the entire service. 

At the end of June, 1932, there were 578,231 employees in the 
executive civil service of the United States. Of this number, 542,354 
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were permanent and 35,877 were temporary employees. [n the 
interval between June 30, 1931, and June 30, 1932, there was » gain 
of 7,312 permanent employees but a loss of 9,215 temporary employ. 
ees, making a loss of 1,903 employees in the entire civil service (y ( 3 
per cent. Comparing the number of employees on the pay ro! on 
June 30, 1932, with those on the pay roll on May 31, 1932, there Was 
a loss of 1,435 en ee employees but a gain of 3,290 temporary 
employees, resulting in a net gain of 1,855 employees or 0.3 per cen; 

The number of employees in the District of Columbia showed a de. 
crease of 582 comparing June, 1932, with May, 1932, and a loss of 
2,832 comparing June, 1932, with June, 1931. 

During the month of June, 1932, 21,818 employees were hired jn 
the entire Federal service and 19,963 employees separated from the 
service on account of resignation, termination of appointment, death 
retirement, or other causes. This gives a net turnover rate of 3.46 per 
cent for the month. 

The turnover rate for the District of Columbia was less than one- 
third that for the entire country. On June 30, 1932, there were 68.793 
employees on the Government pay roll in the District of Columbia. 
Of — number 65,619 were permanent and 3,174 were temporary 
workers. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE, 
1931, MAY AND JUNE, 1932! 








District of Columbia Outside District Entire service 





Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- | 
ma- | po- ma- po- ma- po- | Tota 


nent | rary ? nent | rary? nent | rary? 


- 





Number of employees— 





64, 204) 7,421; 71,625, 470, 838) 37, 671 45, 092 
66, 062} 3, 313) 69,375) 477,727) 29, 274 32, 587) 
June, 1932 65, 619} 3, 174) 68, 476, 735) 32, 703 35, 877 
Gain or loss— | 
June, 1931-June, 1932 +1, 415) —4, 247 +5, 897| —4, 968 st i—9, 215 
May, 1932-June, 1932 —443} —139 —992|+3, 429 35\+3, 290 
Per cent of change— | 
June, 1931-June, 1932 +2. 2) —57.2 L +1. 3} —13.2 , 44-2045 -.3 
May, 1932-June, 1932 —.7| 4.2 . —.2) +11.7 : 3} $10.1) +.3 
Labor turnover, June, 1932— 
Additions 423 286 2, 368; 18, 741 19,027} 21, 818 
Separations 866 425 3, 360) 15, 312 * 15, 737} 19, 963 
Turnover rate 0.64, 8.82) 1. 0. 50) 49. 41 . .51) 45.97) 3. 46 


























1 Certain revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission by dropping 
certain classes of employees Pasa et carried in the tabulations. ‘Thus, in the District of Columbia 68 
mail contractors and special delivery messengers were eliminated from theenumerationin May, 1932, and in 
the service outside the District 35,800 star-route and other contractors, clerks in charge of mail-contract 
stations, clerks in third-class post offices, and special delivery messengers were eliminated in April, 1¥5-, 
and 835 collaborators of the Department of Agriculture in June, 1932. In the table, in order to make the 
figures comparable for all the months shown, it was assumed that the number of these employees was tie 
same in May, 1932, and June, 1931, as in the month they were dropped from the tabulation (actua! !igures 
not being available from the Civil Service Commission), and the data for those months have been revised 
in this table accordingly. 

2 Not including the field service of the Post Office Department. 


Employment in Building Construction in June, 1932 


ly dafeme od'ane in building construction decreased 1.8 per cent 
in June as compared with May. Earnings decreased 2.3 per 





cent during the same period. These per cents are based on informa- 
tion received from 10,349 firms engaged on building operations in 34 
States and the District of Columbia. 
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COMP: ABIEON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
RUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, MAY AND JUNE, 1932 





















































age’ ee pay roll ow oe Bo pay roll 
ro week ending near— | porcent| Week ending near— | por cont 
Locality —e of change of change 
ng May 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
Alabama: ‘Birmingham liondl 72 420 494 | +17.6 $6, 381 $7, 7. +21. 5 
roia 
ve hey Angeles1.._....-... 26 1, 203 1,337 | +11.1 24, 969 29,278 | +17.3 
San Francisco-Oakland!. yi 890 790 —11.2 24, 487 L9, 205 —21.6 
Other reporting locali- 
| Stet a: aes 26 609 648 +6. 4 14, 453 16, 437 +13. 7 
Colorado: Denver -.....-.--. 194 756 782 +3. 4 19, 073 21, 060 +10. 4 
Connecticut: 
BriGGNED. essisntitucese 138 653 630 —3.5 17, 076 16, 096 —5.7 
Hort deticcwt diene 240 1, 373 1, 199 —12.7 38, 091 32, 343 —15.1 
New Haven.....-.-...- 201 1, 462 1, 497 +2.4 43, 414 44, 356 +2.2 
Delaware: Wilmington----- 97 1, 541 1, 508 —2.1 ‘ 35, 255 +4.3 
District of Columbia. .---.- 561 7, 577 6, 891 —9.1 200, 053 195, 012 —2.5 
Florida: 
Jacksonville. ......-...- 48 284 261 —8.1 4, 380 3, 662 —16.4 
TE pc 78 654 518 | —20.8 13, 713 | 9,922! —27.6 
Georgia: Atlanta. .....-..-.- 125 1, 103 1, 135 +2.9 16, 382 | 16, 055 —2.0 
lllinois: 
Chicago !.............-- 149 1, 701 1, 580 —7.1 49, 591 | 44, 920 | —9. 4 
Other reporting locali- 
GON Rite cthstindndiinmnn 69 649 661 +18 15, 388 | 16, 337 | +6. 2 
Indiana: 
Fort Wayne............ 112 724 684 —5.5 15, 610 15, 069 | —3.5 
Indianapolis...........-. 157 963 1, 076 +11.7 21, 440 26, 398 | +23.1 
Sent Hees. nncena- 38 297 241 —18.9 6, 312 4, 394 —30. 4 
Iowa: Des Moines........_. 101 401 377 —6.0 9, 351 8,019 —14.2 
Kansas; Wichita._........- 57 224 214 —4.5 4, 205 3,684 | —12.4 
Kentucky: Louisville. __-_- 138 1, 047 842 | —19.6 22, 801 17,317 | —24.1 
Louisiana: New Orleans_-.. 123 1, 251 1, 527 +22. 1 23, 576 24, 255 +2.9 
Maine: Portland._....._.- 96 499 400 —19.8 12, 977 | 10,255 | —21.0 
Maryland: Baltimore !__._- 129 1, 401 1, 448 +3.4 28, 932 30, 702 | +6.1 
Massachusetts: All report- 
ties localities !_..........- 752 7, 133 6,984) —2.1 210,848 | 195, 599 —7.2 
Michigan: 
eR} 453 2, 723 2,440 | —10.4 66,302| 55,622 | —16.1 
Pe ee a 36 125 125 (2) 2, 361 | 2, 263 —4.2 
Grand Rapids_......._- 106 566 535 —5.5 9, 525 | 10, 377 +8. 9 
Minnesota: 
oO 54 258 200 | —22.5 4, 756 | 3, 655 —23.1 
Minneapolis...........- 234 1, 794 1,608 | —10.4 45, 910 | 42, 211 —8, 1 
2 Se a 137 1, 246 1, 357 +8. 9 31, 723 | 33, 749 +6. 4 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 3. ........- 226 2, 029 1, 935 —4. 6 56, 908 | 53, 764 —5.5 
en ....6..-5. 436 2, 112 2,277| +7.8 62,858 | 65,625) +44 
Nebraska: Omaha...._-_-_- 138 880 932 +5.9 20, 947 | 19, 581 | —6.5 
New York: New York City! 246 2, 602 4,170 +60. 3 75, 495 | 139, 780 +85. 2 
Other reporting locali- 
OS 2 aa 152 3, 457 3,561 | - +3.0 99, 661 | 98, 900 | —0.8 
ag Carolina: Charlotte... 38 238 261 +9.7 3, 010 3,860; +282 
10: i | 
BRC hs Anes aes 82 398 672 +68. 8 7, 455 | 13,443 | +80.3 
oe 513 3, 255 3, 277 +0.7 95, 022 | 93, 398 | —1.7 
Cleveland.............. 445 2, 815 2,432 | —13.6 77, 346 | 67,338 | —12.9 
aye 119 414 440 +6. 3 9, 544 | 9, 009 | —5.6 
—" Rye BOBS 47 178 218 +22. 5 3, 689 3, 867 | +4.8 
a: } | 
Oklahoma City________- 99 489 436 —10.8 8, 877 | 7,676 | —13.5 
0 SES Aa ee et 55 207 204 —1.4 3, 610 | 3, 525 —2.4 
te ame Portland__......._- 193 1, 021 1, 107 +8.4 22, 916 23,726)  +3.5 
ennsylvania: 
Erie he a Fe 35 288 255 —11.5 7, 324 6, 839 —6.6 
Philadelphia !__________ 587 5, 564 4, 986 —10.4 134, 434 120,323 —10.5 
i, |e 273 1, 969 1, 506 —23. 5 57, 909 45,119; —22.1 
Reading-Lebanon einen 68 448 464 +3. 6 8, 594 8, 746 +1.8 
aaa 41 219 176 —19.6 5, 223 3, 765 —27.9 
va “reporting locali- 
SS Ss 276 2, 205 2, 236 +1.4 46, 898 40,951 | —12.7 
Rhode island: Providence -- 222 1, 686 1,595; —5.4 44, 191 41, 602 | —5.9 
essee: 
SSS 30 348 312} —10.3 6, 094 4, 295 —29. 5 
Memphis__............. 95 535 565 +5.6 10, 932 11, 824 +8.2 
PR aintcccondncesd 76 873 704 —9.0 17, 780 15, 755 —11.4 





1 Data ~ 9 by cooperating State bureaus. 


?No chan 


1 Includes 1 both Kansas Cit ty 
e 


‘ Includes Covington and 
130813°—32 





11 


Kans., and Kansas City, Mo. 
wport, Ky. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING con 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, MAY AND JUNE, 1932—Continue, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Number on pay roll —— 


Amount of pay roll 
week ending near— 


week ending near— 0 
i Percent g! 


Num- 
ber of 


firms Per cent 








Locality 


report- 
ng 


May 15 


June 15 


of change 


May 15 


June 15 | 





Texas: 


Utah: Salt Lake City 
Virginia: 


West Virginia: Wheeling--_ 
Wisconsin: All reporting 
TL eat 


906 
542 
533 
584 
1, 063 
868 
148 
189 
256 


1, 455 


$14, 307 
13, 705 
9, 739 
10, 958 


11, 909 
21, 612 


21, 638 
2, 616 
4, 689 
5, 354 


35, 427 





$12, 465 
14, 659 
8, 578 
9, 366 


10, 979 
19, 990 | 


15, 652 
3, 311 
2, 520 
5, 167 


31, 571 





Total, all localities__- 





10, 349 





83, 050 











2, 076, 555 | 2, 028, 236 





1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


Ti 

HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to May, | 
1932, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 

monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the : 


12-month average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 


STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1932 
[12-month average, 1926= 100] 








1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 


5 
5 





January 
February 


} RED a eas ad 
Pine, Bites ous m= and dels oan 
Septem ber ; 

CN it Bins ' 


g| SSSSSeRS2S88 


ol oomnoroneoroeo 


S| $SSSSSRSERRR 


ee TOE OOMONK 
et et et et et et et 
S| S2SSRR=SRBSSS 
—) NWNKHONOCOOHMONO® 
— 
espesSesssee 
ou OnNOoKroroeo rf SF Owe 
BSEESESEL SES 
© NOWOWNACNI-I10C OW 


8 


SESSSRISSSES 
BN WODENM RK OOO Ww 





8 | SSSSSSSESSRS 
eo]; room meorOnr or 
8 | SNSBSESSARAS 
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1 Average for 5 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 
each of May, 1931, and April and May, 1932, and the total pay roll 
for each of these months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
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-\yLe 2--EMPLOYMENT. AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, MAY, 1931, 
Tat AND APRIL AND MAY, 1932 


[From 
occupa 


groups] 


monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. ; 1 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 





As data for only the more important 








Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 














Occupation * 
May 15, |} Apr. 15, 
1931 1932 
Professional, clerical, and general.....| 227,838 | 194, 336 
ClerkS.3 -..,=-+s~---- naan = oe ae 124, 284 | 103, 759 
Stenographers and typists--_-_----- 21, 219 18, 394 
Maintenance of way and structures..| 308,317 | 219, 252 
’ Laborers, extra gang and work 
TO PTO he Te . eee 
borers, tracks, and roadway 
a) ee ite) ae 
intenance ofequipment and stores_| 355,740 | 298, 650 
a ormeen OG a EE a 74, 062 60, 793 
MaGtti tiie wcie os <0 cnceescs 46, 916 41, 287 
Skilled a helpers - ry ree 78, 128 64, 856 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores).......| 29, 073 24, 022 
Laborers, common (shops, = 
gine houses, power plants, anc k 
SOMES) een anne anno nn 38,039 | 31, 430 
Transportation, other than train, ye 
engine, and yard...................| 162, 283 | 138, 036 
Station (a RE 7, 768 26, 101 
Tele hers, telephoners, an 
or... dina tog thik 19,850 | 17, 373 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, ; R 
and platforms) -_........---- -| 24,228 | 18,755 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and ; 
Ce 18, 996 18, 125 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch - 
tenders, and hostlers) - . -.---------- 17, 937 15, 049 
Transportation, train and engine- -- 249, 568 207, 201 
Road conductors. _......----.---- 28, 491 23, 772 
Road brakemen and flagmen--_- 54, 87 1 45, 401 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 42, 227 35, 064 
Road engineers and motormen....| 33,455 | 28, 003 
Road firemen and helpers--__-_--_- 34, 136 28, 947 
All employees................. 1, 321, 683 |1, 072, 524 











May 15, 
1932 


189, 976 
101, 265 

17, 953 
236, 757 


19, 975 | 


134, 026 
289, 654 
59, 116 
40, 392 
62, 580 


23, 485 


30, 512 


135, 992 
25, 962 


17, 270 
18, 152 
18, 127 


14, 535 
200, 818 
23, 213 
44, 418 
33, 691 
27, 467 
28, 098 


1, 067, 732 


May, 
1931 


$33, 616, 285 
17, 251, 169 
2, 780, 258 
27, 963, 239 
2, 583, 532 
11, 087, 960 
44, 599, 187 
10, 385, 232 
6, 825, 478 
8, 172, 276 


2, 701, 841 





2, 783, 144 


20, 495, 068 
4, 396, 355 


3, 127, 198 





1, 472, 853 


| 3, 498, 946 

48, 959, 036 
6, 761, 511 
9, 237, 374 
6, 943, 799 
8, 947, 758 
6, 485, 153 














2, 198, 584 





A pr., 
1932 


$26, 105, 758 
13, 126, 370 
2, 205, 811 
17, 068, 340 


843, 200 


6, 612, 969 
31, 136, 637 
7, 044, 418 
4, 936, 818 
5, 475, 841 


1, 873, 274 


3, 703, 665 


2, 401, 123 | 


1, 469, 148 


May, 
1932 


$25, 478, 577 
12, 74, 721 
2, 142, 727 
| 17,879, 653 








1, 069, 533 


7, 175, 022 
30, 092, 461 
6, 816, 206 
4, 818, 253 
5, 285, 496 


1, 846, 750 


1, 794, 564 


| 15, 363, 076 
| 3,672, 341 


2, 424, 877 
1, 401, 975 


1, 253, 899 


2, 431, 750 
33, 481, 545 
4, 798, 484 
6, 273, 441 
4, 500, 488 
€, 1, 919 
4, 502, 715 



























































Retail Prices of Food in June, 1932 bs 
e ‘ - Su 
HE following tables are compiled, from simple averages of the n 
| actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labo; Pi 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor from retail ‘ 
dealers. B 
Table 1 shows for 51 cities of the United States retail prices and | 
index numbers of food on June 15, 1931, and May 15 and June 15, " 
1932. The index numbers are based on the average prices for the 1 
year 1913 as 100.0. 
TaBLE 1L—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD IN THE 0 
UNITED STATES, JUNE 15, 1931, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1932 fc 
——— 1 
‘ Average retail price on— oe Is 
} - — 
i Article Unit T 
x June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, June 15, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 
Cents Cents Cents 
i Givtene steelt....4.......-+.205- Pound. ..-..-.- 38.7 33. 0 32. 8 152. 4 129. 9 29.1 
aa ON SE eee ee ' er 33.7 28. 4 28. 4 151.1 127.4 127.4 
i EES Sr ae oa Oi: 2. 28.3 23. 8 23. 5 142.9 120. 2 118.7 
SS SSE eee oo... 20.9 17.0 16.9 130. 6 106. 3 05.6 - 
j I ek See 13.6 1.1 10.7| 1124| 91.7 88.4 i 
q i eres See 0..c.-+-<s| 904 19.9 19.8} 140.0 4.8) 43 It 
‘ Srnec annedicesepeadae-pe do.....---.| 369] 239] 232) 1367) 885 85.9 . 
d SS ____ SSneneeaeenseeee Sone do.........| 45.9 35.4 34.9} 170.6} 131.6) 1297 + 
EE Pisin wtensaiendescciichened iets satire 30. 6 25.0 24.3/ 161.9) 132.3/| 1286 i 
Nie TT TIE PRI 1A ee Ee 31.1 25.7 24.1) 146.0} 120.7 | 113.1 It 
Salmon, red, canned_.........--|_____ PS 33. 6 26. 9 8 Oe Se 
| "Sere RpRInEtE: Pent 12.0 10.8 10.8| 1348] 121.3{ 1213 
Milk, evaporated__-..-....----- 1444-02. can _ _- 8.3 7.3 Se ea 
- Sr ire copeinngy nce tathentl POUR d,s.-1-- 30. 9 25. 1 24.1 80. 7 65. 5 | 62.9 
; Oleomargarine (all butter sub- |__._- a ag 19.0 | 15.1 8 oe: See 
stitutes). 
SEC eT e e! eee "Te 26.5} 22.5 22.3} 199/| 101.8) 1009 7 
RENCE at: wate ee 13.0 8.3 7.8 82.3 52.5 49.4 
Vegetable lard substitute_......-|____. | Ses 23. 3 20. 7 OF 6 RRR ea oe ona 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........---- i Ses 25. 8 20. 0 20. 8 74.8 58.0 | 60.3 
A NER RRR CRIE fo A Pound....-.-- 7.6 6.9 6.9} 1387] 1232) 12.2 
SPS eee Sot MER POR ELS gaa * 3.2 3.2} 121] 97.0; 97.0 
NS EERE AT LRET TE MET (REMC 4.5 3.9 3.9 150. 0 130. 0 | 130.0 
| SES a age ET ” “WRERCS 8.0 7.6 fy REARS e aa ail 
STE, <..csnhasticedinknootd 8-02. pkg------ 8.9 8.6 | Sa Se Ti cncnal 
pO Ee: 28-0z. pkg ----- 24. 0 22. 5 | ie: ee | paceenes 
ae ee ae Pound.......- 16. 9 15.4 OS ee a : 
hh TR aa Ri tai 8.2 6.7 6.6 94. 3 77.0 75.9 
NE, BBUF cpiccsenncsdccoctducocs re 8.0 5.1 BO Joccccncas a ae - 
| Ia LN A aR Sao OR te 2.4 1.8 2.0} 141.2} 105.9 117.6 
EEE OE OENRS BFE SE) 4.8 6.7 Se ee. |.......-- 
ARBRE TFT arose em MRE tl nate 4.0 6.6 
CG ee 16-0z. can_--_-- 8.2 7.4 2 ME SSS a 
eee No. 2 can-_..-- 13.3 10.8 0 SS OS a eee 
RETO REET A Fiat Re. 13. 9 12.9 BP Vicseduokelseessnc-e|-- 
: Tomatoes, canned-.........-....|...-- ae 10. 1 9.5 | Ra Sa 
2 406 ‘ 
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qaste 1-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD IN THE 
ABLE NITED STATES, JUNE 15, 1931, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1932—Continued 








Index numbers 
Average retail price on— (1913 = 100.0) 





Article 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, | June 15, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 





PEGS... sohscesnersspsesecensas 
Raisins- 





Bananas 
Oranges 


Weighted food index 























— 


Table 2 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years 
for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and by months for 1931 and 
1932. The articles included in these groups will be found in the May 
issue of this publication. 


TaBLE 2-—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, FOR 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, AND 
BY MONTHS, 1931 AND 1932 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 








Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats 
ucts 





100. 0 || 1931—Continued 
185. 1 
150. 0 
148. 6 
136. 5 
114. 6 
123. 6 
120. 2 
120. 5 
116, 5 
110.3 
108. 3 
109. 6 


BERESS SBRSE 
aaonwsc coOreonwo 


a os 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Tasue 3 index numbers are given which show the chanors in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, and for all articles com|,ineq 
by years, for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and by months fo, 
1931 and 1932. These index numbers are based on the average fo, 
the year 1913 as 100.0. 


TABLE 3.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF fp 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1931 AND 1932 


[Average for year 1913== 100.0] 








Sirloin Chuck} Plate | Pork 
steak roast | beef | chops 


eo) 

E 
Soy 
® 
Se 


Bacon 





100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 
174. 4 165. 7 | 163.0 
186. 9 175.7 | 161.1 
170.0 . 171.0 | 156. 7 
134. 4 ‘ 138.6 | 134.8 
152. 5 141.9 | 148.9 
145. 6 131. 4 | 145.2 
141.9 * 140.0 | 143.0 
139. 4 141.4 | 141.1 
135. 6 E 139.3 
130. 6 1 , 136. 7 
130. 0 ' . 137.0 
. ‘ ’ 130. 0 L d 135. 6 
September - . ; 130. 6 . ' 134.1 
October--._- 4 ; ; 129.4 . ; 127.0 
November - . ; 126. 3 . . 118.9 
December-- ; 1 A 112.2 


s 
3 


RES 


Sse 
QoOK Ks Kao oO 


hd 
8 Sk 
Ce QaurK-10 0 





SaRae 
ooo. 
REESSE 


— 
~I 
— 
os 
ee et ee 
RUS BE HR 
or Onor 





REE 
em Oo 
8 


1932: 
January---- A ‘ ’ q . 101.5 


96. 








Coffee) "2 


2 
2 





Ss 


me 
CSCOCOWweCK KNACK KH WHROOWWwWNWwocood 


ado 


— th 
Sans 
Omnia 
| all eal alll eee seal 
FapeSs 
OWOAKOS 


ray 
Laaiiounl eee 
SSSBAIS 
NINOWsIAIA 
—_— ee 
RReS 


a 
38 
ne 


= 
i en ks of ie ne wie 


B 

i= 
SSSEER 
Noocow 


October ---- 

November - 

December.. 
1932: 


January... 


PRSSSSPi See 
S 


seesss S38 
coocooco ooo 
= 


107.7 
105. 4 
101.8 
100. 9 


SREISKE SNSSASCRSSESE 


EAH AMO ON UI DOWWKWROOWSH DO 


SESASS 
COCONK KY AK COU OWDOKHOOS 


EERESS 


PISESR KRESSSREKSR 


BSEBEE &: 
ooconww no 






































1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1932. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TasLe 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food in the United States in June, 1932, com- 
ared With the average cost in the year 1913, in June, 1931, and 
May, 1932. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year 
and the 1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average consumption of these articles in each city. The 
consumption figures which cae been used since January, 1921, are 
given in the Labor Review for March, 1921 (p. 26). Those used for 
prior dates are given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, 
(pp. 94 and 95). 




































































TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
i (1913 = 100) ee 
ivy ral | 
jomme eines, 
1930 Bie, (Ode eee 
140 aS 140 
N 
\ 
~~ = 
T +~ | 1931 
120 = ah heehee: _| 120 
. | 1932 b 
o™S 
ia.” 
100 nee 100 
JAN. FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE. JULY AUC. SEPT OCT NOV DEC 








Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of June schedules were received from 99 per cent of the firms in 
the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 

Out of about 1,213 food reports 16 were not received—1 each in 
Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Cincinnati, Fall River, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Portland (Oreg.), and San Francisco ; 2 each 
in Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 

Out of about 350 bread reports one was missing in Jacksonville. 

A perfect record is shown for the following named cities: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston (S. C.), Chicago, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Mobile, New Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, 
Portland (Me.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield (Ill.), and 
Washington. 


{ 
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TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1922, co, 
ET best ke COST IN MAY 1932. JUNE, 1931, AND WITH THE COSTIN THE yr \R TAB 
, Ss uA 








Percentage decrease 
June, 1932, com- 
pared with— 





June, May, 
1932 


United States____- 






































' 1.1 
— Pel 
.4 0.6 
oh 10.2 
3 3.2 
.9 0.5 
.4 1.3 
3.5 1.8 Bi 
+ 0.3 
Charleston, S. C_-- 1 1.8 
.§ 0.6 as 
Cincinnati 9 10.4 || Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me 
Cleveland 4 0.8 || Portland, Oreg 
Columbus......--.-- .3 10.5 || Providence_---._--- 3 ) 
Di deoncesbss 7.6 6 5.8 || Richmond . 8 w 
6. 6 .9 1:3 V 
Detroit..........__- 4.4 2 11.9 \ 
Fall River-.-.-..-.- 1.6 1 2.2 | 
.8 0.1 8 
Indianapolis 4.0 .9 10.4 
Jacksonville 27.2 6) 10.1 ) 
Kansas City—-..-.-.-- 22.2 3 | 1.0 7 
Little Rock 14.6 4) 5.6 || Seattle ; 3. 1.¢ 
10.1 .8 3.0 ||} Springfield, Ill ' T 
ashington, D. C- ’ 
i 27.1 17.0 2.6 
Manchester 21.0 16. 5 1.6 || Hawaii: 
Memphis 27.9 16. 1 4.7 
Milwaukee-......._- 3.3 15. 2 Other localities__. 





i Increase. 2 Decrease. 


Retail Prices of Coal in June, 1932 


ETAIL prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 

retail food prices are obtained. The prices quoted are for coal 

delivered to consumers but do not include charges for storing the coal 
in cellar or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bitumimous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania enthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. 

Table 1 shows the average prices of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds 
and index numbers for the United States on June 15, 1932, in com- 
parison with the average prices on June 15, 1931, and May 15, 1932, 
together with the percentage change in the year and in the month. 
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TABLE 
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1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE PER 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR THE UNITED 


sTATES, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON JUNE 15, 1932, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 


1931, AND MAY 15, 1932 














Per cent of increase 
iF} or decrease 
Average retail price on— —) June 15, 
1932, compared 
Article with— 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove— 
Average price per 2,000 pounds... .-..-.----- $14. 33 $13. 30 $13. 37 —6.7 +0. 5 
i Br bic Weed sbi ic cnidi sad 185. 5 162. 6 ils, ci kc he, 
Chestnut— 
Average price per 2,000 pounds___...........| $14.31 $13. 11 $13. 17 —8.0 +0.5 
I vc cc nnn cceckbianedudes situs 180.8 165. 6 Wn Ooo Beto. 
Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds. _-........-...---- $8. 00 7. 60 $7. 53 —5.9 —0.9 
Tne Hee aaraa ies siesicsscdibilsueed 147.3 139. 9 RI hash ihc es 




















Table 2 shows average retail prices of coal on December 15, 1931, 
In addition to the prices for Pennsy]- 
vania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New 
Mexico anthracite in those cities where these coals form any con- 
siderable portion of the sales for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


and June 15, 1932, by cities. 


TABLE 2.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND JUNE 15, 1932 





























City, and kind of coal oes. vee City, and kind of coal -"" 5, e- 
Atlanta, Ga.: Cincinnati, Ohio: j 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_.__. $6. 53 $5. 70 Bituminous— 
Baltimore, M Prepared sizes— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— High volatile. .............- $5. 75 $4. 90 
| ose ie RE le FF 14. 00 12. 21 Low volatile._.............- 8. 00 6.75 
inten Saco kihhickas 13. 75 11.75 |} Cleveland, Ohio: 

Bituminous, run of mine— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESE SS Sees 7. 57 6. 96- ee oe amine. 14. 38 13. 56 

Birmingham, Ala.: gi wtccenceteby 14.31 13. 31 

Bituminous, prepared sizes__... 6. 36 4.98 Bituminous— 

Boston, Mass.: Prepared sizes— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— High volatile. _............. 6. 56 6.17 
a 15. 00 13. 25 Low volatile._............-- 9. 11 8. 32 
ARS RS eT 15. 00 13. 00 |} Columbus, Ohio: 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pre sizes— 
Ee cdiewndadncsoccect 14. 13 13. 00 High volatile. ..........._-- §. 21 5. 06 
ie uiniatisaligitiniss 14. 13 13. 00 iw volatile “So See ee 7. 25 6.13 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Dallas, Tex 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Atbabien anthracite—Egg Ree FRE LE 14. 00 
SE SEES aoe 13. 40 11. 88 Bituminous, prepared sizes- -- -- 10. 83 10. 25 
Chestnut tidmeenbicdaatinwas 13. 40 11.63 || Denver, Colo.: 
Butte, Mont.: Colorado anthracite— 
Bituminous, , preased sizes. _... 10. 02 9.73 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___-_-_- 14. 75 14. 75 
Chastestoa, 8 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____....-- 14. 75 14. 75 
Bi taming, prepared sizes. _-_- 9. 50 9. 50 Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---- 8. 16 7. 64 
Chicago, IL: Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite—- 
i .. sanmmeaingl 16. 75 15. 30 a SS eae 14. 50 13. 00 
. seer 16. 75 15. 05 | EE a 14. 50 12.79 

Bituminous— Bituminous— 

Pre sizes— Pre sizes— 
I 4 om cithasintio ait 7. 89 7. 53 Sees 6. 32 6. 06 
WP VOMNGINO... ....<cecceses- 11.32 8. 97 Low Volatile...............- 7. 96 6. 68 
Run of mine— f 
_. aes 7.48 6. 95 Low Volatile_........-....-. 7.13 6.19 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR I. 
HOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 55, 1931, AND JUNE 15, 1932—Continued 








City, and kind of coal 


Dec. 15, 
1931 


June 15, 


1932 


City, and kind of coal 


1931 





Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes... -__- 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


8 eT eee 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestunt........... ities tune dienl 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous, 

New York, N. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 


Run of mine— 
Low volatile 





$16. 00 
16. 00 


11. 00 


5. 68 
8. 13 


6. 60 
10. 00 
11. 38 
12. 83 

6.12 


12. 00 
9. 22 


16. 25 


7. 00 
9. 00 


7.00 





$14. 00 
13. 75 


9. 40 


4.84 
6. 71 


5. 70 
9. 50 


6. 50 
7. 50 


6. 50 








Omaha, Nebr.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Peoria, IIL: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, repens sizes 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Richmond, Va.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous, prepared sizes 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
to 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low Volatile 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - --_- 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 


Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. -. _- 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Springfield, Ill.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


High volatile 
Low volatile 


$8. 80 | 
5. ¢ 


13.:! 
13. { 


14. 
4. 


16. 8 
16. 
12. 2! 


9. 
12. 


7. 63 | 


26. 00 | 


25. 50 | 
17. 00 


2 8.87 
10. 30 
10. 28 
10. 73 

4.34 


315. 40 
315. 40 


3 8, 46 
311. 04 


37.75 








Dee. 15, | sed ; 
Qo 





é Bled pay: price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coa! is 
elivered in bins. 

? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half tonis made. his 
additional charge has been included in the above price, ™ 

3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 








HE net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 
each of 51 cities is published in June and December of each year. 
The average family consumption of manufactured gas is assumed to 
be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a service charge or a 
sliding scale is in operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic feet 
per month pay a somewhat higher rate than here shown, while those 
consuming more than this amount pay a lower rate. The figures here 
iven are believed to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost 
of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 

From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average net prices 
have been computed for all cities combined. Prices and index 
numbers showing the trend since April, 1913, are shown in Table 1. 
The index numbers are based on the price in April, 1913. 














Taste 1.—AVERAGE PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS AND 
INDEX NUMBER IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 1913 AND 1928 TO 1932 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


























Average Average 

Date net price Index Date net price Index 
1018: AMC iaiiien asp eneaeie $0. 95 Se 8 ea $1. 21 127.4 
Se Ree ee 1, 21 127.4 December--_.........---- 1.18 124.2 
i encinonisinbalatdas 1, 22 EL eg. yy — eae 1.18 124. 2 
> 2.) a ee 1, 22 128. 4 ae 1.15 121.1 
pp ee 1. 21 | A RE Sera 1.15 121.1 





























Table 2 shows the net price of manufactured gas in December, 
1931, and June, 1932, by cities. 
Taste 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 


FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET ON DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND JUNE 15, 
1932, BY CITIES 
























































he Dec. 15, | June 15, : Dec. 15, | June 15, 
City 1931 1932 City 1931 1932 
pg a eee ne S| $0. 85 CRE Fe PetI sds chico dceepdedtinn $1. 32 $1. 32 
ll ee . 80 . 80 a sin ti bok cic bamanit .79 79 
Se rs ee 1, 16 ee. ee ee ee Sen Se >) i 2 oe 
CHRIS 6 G0 nn nec amenesn< 1, 45 1. 45 |j Philadelphia_..............--- . 95 . 95 
Clove sch ch aciicccdeoeun 1, 25 1. 25 || Portland, Me__.-....-..------ 1.42 1.42 
in.” Oar eae .79 .77 || Portland, Oreg....-.--.------ 1.17 1.17 
Vall Beets... cs scasesesscs 1,14 1.14 || Providence. ...........-...--- 1,13 1.13 
Honolulu, T, H..-......-..-- 1.77 }. 70 ee leanne. 2... ...225-- enn ous 1, 29 1, 29 
OG cd wcnasecteecres . 95 .95 || Rochester.-..................- 1.00 1. 00 
SRC e.g nc ccéoucse 1. 92 fF SO aes ee sen 1 <7 1.10 1.10 
EE eee 1, 34 ss tentndnwnuininn . 90 . 90 
i SaaS . 82 * ,%.  - Wee oe 1, 45 1, 45 
Minneapolis.................- . 96 . 96 || Scranton._..........-.------- 1. 40 1. 40 
NOW oe coe eotowne 1. 21 Ti ae 1, 43 1. 43 
SCs | ieee eee 1.13 1.13 |} Springfield, D]_..............- ef Wee 
New York..--.-. SE LS | 1. 24 1. 23 Siacien 1S i Saas 95 93 











! Price based on 17 therms which is the equivalent of 3,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 565 B. t. u. 
per cubic foot. 





_ Prices for natural gas and for manufactured and natural mixed gas 
in December, 1931, and June, 1932, are shown in Table 3 for those 
cities where it is in general use. These prices are based on an esti- 
mated average family consumption of 5,000 cubic feet per month. 
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TABLE 3.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONs 
TION OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET ON DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND JUNE 15, 1932, BY CI) 


NATURAL GAS 








June 15, 
1932 





$1. 09 
.70 
. 75 
Cleveland | . 60 | é 
Columbus 48 . 48 
.79 











° Pittsburgh 

— .75 || Salt Lake City 
Kansas City . » San Francisco 
Little Rock : ‘ Springfield 











MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS, MIXED 


Pees Bet 
Buffalo | $0. 65 | $0. 65 | Chicago 


2 $1. 32 








1 Price based on 50 therms which is the equivalent of 5,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 1,000 B. 
t. u. per cubic foot. 

2 Price based on 40 therms which is the equivalent of 5,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 890 B. 
t. u. per cubic foot. 


Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 
Explanation of Prices 


on following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 
hour of electricity used for household purposes in December, 
1931, and June, 1932. These rates are published in June and Decemn- 
ber of each year. For the cities having more than one tariff for 
domestic consumers the rates are shown for the schedule under which 
most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s “demand.” 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than | 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 








1P. 
S 





NET PRICE 
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PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON 
DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND JUNE 15, 1932, FOR 51 CITIES 











Charleston, 8. C_--- 
i oe oe 





Next 25 kilowatt-hours 
First 100 kilowatt-hours 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per room 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room 











City Measure of consumption, per month es J —_ 
Cents Cents 
atante.... die... a Se eee, Bem ts OE ee 100. 0 100. 0 
PG Ge sis cia se cadecsbolceleses ties. 5.0 5. 
RIED Re RN ID aol ee reeneneecuusee citineboncs coon 3. 3. 
Baltimore. .-------- Firet. 20 house’ use of Gemand ! ........5525.4-------.-.-.--<-- 6. 6. 
Next kilowatt-hours equal to 8 times the consumption at the 
primary rate—minimum 200 kilowatt-hours_-__...........-_- 3.4 | 
Birmingham.....-..| First 100 kilowatt-hours-.........-.-..-.--..-----------2------ 7. 
PostoN. ..=Jea=----. First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet of floor area____-_---_~- . 
— RE ve Ra Bet eS 5. 
Ne ee eR earn oe gee Fe LY LEE Sa 3. 
Bridgeport. ...----- Pe Onan ME on 0) Onno doon seuueneenarporsrar 2 5. 
Bufialo....isidbinnss : eee ame min ae Come ©. 32 a 5. 
any inp meme wee ar Gomme ©... |... 4. 
SR RE eR Ea RES ae ear eee op Oe Zz. 
ee Sa EAB EB Sp RR SS Se 8. 
4. 
9. 
r 4 
5. 
3. 


Cincinnati......----| 


Cleveland: 
Company A---- 


Company B---- 


Columbus.-..------- 
a > ‘ 


Detrett.. oci dine cccss 


Fall River......-.-- 
po eee 


Indianapolis___----- 


| Next 100 kilowatt-hours 


| Next 50 kilowatt-hours 


Jacksonville. ....._- 


Kansas City-_-_------ 


Little Rock......._- 


Louisville_......___- 
Manchester___.____- 


Memphis_.......... 
Milwaukee-_...___- 





I a I a al ee ee Na 
oat al a aE ails: 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; minimum, 4 rooms_-____----- 

REN oh A TR PS BE 2 aL eld SS Pe oad SR 


| Wp drameaiites ee Sees See 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours 
a Rea eee See a eae 
Next 600 kilowatt-hours 
cn eee 
First 800 kilowatt-hours 
First 40 kilowatt-hours 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours 
Excess 


E RR Ne RO ee ee be bia ees 
SST ETE NAS era agicthy Sips cit RAE 
lilac al SSE IE aS Il la et hy Shon last Clea 


First 3 kilowatt-hours per room; minimum, 4 rooms-_--------- 


Anery 9 moh a Ane a ciate oa aN ka peneeaaiaees 


ce a a a a tae eS I et ll A ln A A et 
First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms- - -- 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room 


First 4 eee orless. Rooms in excess of 4, 10 cents each addi- 
tiona 

First 6 kilowatt-hours per room-.-........--------------------- 

Next 6 kilowatt-hours per room. --...-.2.-.-.------------------ 

ee ee on oo aca wadnecscneeeeuceee= 

De eS oS oe | enubaabeuemeee* 

eee ae ee ee er eemeeapeon= 

First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 18 kilowatt- 
hours; 5 rooms, 21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt- 
nee 7 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt- 

ours. 

Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours equal to the first step __- 

First 6 kilowatt-hours per room. -..-.............-----.-------- 

PN a ceeyentikescees nEeERsSssehabeuccicecesuamencescer 

First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 6 active rooms and 
the first 7 kilowatt-hours for each active room in addition to 
the first 6. 

Next kilowatt-hours up to 150 


ee ee wm eee ee eee em eee ee eee eee 


Excess 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 2 rooms--.-- 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room...__-.....-..--.-------- 
ice c for house of 3 rooms—consumption of 5 kilowatt- 
hours included, 10 cents extra for each additional room; not 
more than 10 rooms counted. 
oe eee eee OPO LY PAS ae 4 
Fiset. DD Rie Wath ROU B avs vss ksncccces scien ssc ecanceccken 
First en ee er Fa eee eee 


Next 30 kilowatt-hours 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILGWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD Usp 
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DECEMBER 15, 1931, AND JUNE 15, 1932, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 








City 


Measure of consumption, per month 


Dec. 15, 
1931 





New York: 
Company A---- 


Company B---- 
Company C-.-- 


Philadelphia: 
Company A---- 


Company B---- 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Me 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Company A---- 


Company B-_--- 


Providence 

Richmond 

St. Louis: 
Company A-.--- 
Company B-_--- 


Seattle: 
Company A--.. 


Company B-_--- 
Springfield, I1.: 

Company A-.-- 

Company B-_.-- 


Washington, D. C-_- 
Honolulu, Hawaii... 





First 10 kilowatt-hours or less 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours 


AJjl current 
First 10 kilowatt-hours or less 
nek 5 kilowatt-hours 


First 10 kilowatt-hours per room 

Next 160 kilowatt-hours 

First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room 
Next 4 kilowatt-hours per active room 


Minimum charge including use of first 10 kilowatt-hours 

Next 38 kilowatt-hours 

First 20 kilowatt-hours 

Next 20 kilowatt-hours 

First 10 kilowatt-hours 

Next 20 kilowatt-hours 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours 

First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 
5 rooms, 21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 

Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 42 kilowatt-hours; 
5 rooms, 49 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 kilowatt-hours. 


pi IEEE ETE SET Pe eee 
Next 40 kilowatt-hours 
Excess 


Service charge including 3 kilowatt-hours 

Next 60 kilowatt-hours 

First 100 kilowatt-hours 

Service charge including first 12 kilowatt-hours 
Next 48 kilowatt-hours 


First 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilo- 
watt-hours; 7 or 8 rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 


Excess 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per room, minimum 2 rooms 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room 


charge 
First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6 rooms. 65 kilowatt- 
hours added for each additional room. 
Next foe + naam 














Cents 


5 


Sou 


= 
ooamooocoo oocoumooouoce 


~] 
QO ENG WOMAN WHO mrIES 


a 
o 


Som com 


o 
~~ 
ad 


— 
coo omoam cocoon acCcoOoOrart s34%53 GFOUaAOoOwmoOawmon 


BeBe pBaSpxmp eps psx 


st 
PR Pope go 


Yo 
oo 


ad 
on 





ON 


c ow 


CO one CO On 
Daonc 


a 
S 
Aono 


a> 


= 
> 


os 
~s 


i 
~~ 


ooo co} > 


ao 


OS em on 
oO 


on 
aaonoooooo 


—I009098 0 2 


| 





1 For Sa of demand see explanation of prices. 


3 All curre 


3 First 15 — 





4 Next 30 kilowatt-hours. 
5 Service 
6 Next 70 kilowatt -hours. 








cs WHOLESALE PRICES 





+ Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to June, 1932 


HE following table presents the index numbers of wholesale prices 
0 by groups of commodities, for specified years, and by months 
from January, 1931, to date. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 









































0 [1926= 100.0] 
| i 
) 
Hides iene 
aot and | ‘Tex- | Fuel Metals) Build- Chem- House mis. | All 
; . eath-| tile | an ing | icals ~» | cel- | com- 
| Year and month 4 Foods |‘‘er | prod- light- — mate-| and _ lane- | modi- 
prod- ucts ing ucts rials | drugs goods ous | ties 
ucts 
| 
- | 
1018... dovbndaetene 71.5| 64.2) 68.1] 57.3] 61.3]; 90.8] 567/] 80.2] 563] 93.1 69.8 
oe . Se 150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 167.5 154. 4 
1006 .. cick dateeene 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
1087 .. oc. dbbdebabucsbe~s 99.4) 96.7; 107.7] 95.6); 88.3) 96.3) 947 96. 8 7.5) 91.0 95. 4 
1008 .. ...c:ddmtlatodidiicune 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4] 95.5 | 84.3] 97.0] 941 95.6 | 95.1 85. 4 96. 7 
1000. . cncbunecsacdee-s< 104. 9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95. 4 94. 2 94.3 82. 6 95. 3 
| oe See) et ae -_| 88.3 90.5 | 100.0} 80.3 78. 5 92.1 89.9 89. 1 92.7 77.7 86. 4 
PRI RT aS. Ta 64.8/ 74.6) 86.1! 66.3) 67.5) 845) 79.2) 79.3) 84.9) 69.8/ 73.0 
1931: 
a 73.1! 80.7} 887| 71.3] 73.3] 86.9] 83.8] 845) 883) 72.2 78. 2 
February.-.....---- 70. 1 78.0) $86.9 70.9| 72.5) 86.5) 82.5) 83.3); 88.1 71.5 76.8 
SY eee 70.6 | 77.6| 87.6| 70.0) 68.3| 86.4) 82.5) 82.9) 88.0 72.0 76. 0 
Bi eratitesncntons 70.1 76.3 87.5| 68.2] 65.4] 85.7] 81.5] 813] 87.9 71.5 74.3 
0 eS 67.1 73.8 87.6 67.4 65. 3 85.0; 80.0} 80.5 86.8 70.5 73.2 
, tee ee 65. 4 73.3) 88.0) 66.6] 62.9) 844 79. 3 79.4 86.4 | 69.7 72.1 
PSA Es Se 64. 9 74.0) 89.4) 66.5) 62.9) 843 78. 1 78.9 | 85.7) 69.7 72.0 
ce 63.5 74.6 | 88.7 65.5 | 66.5) 83.9 | 77.6 76.9 | 84.9) 68.3 72.1 
September ......-.-- 60.5 | 73.7 85.0} 64.5] 67.4! 83.9 | 77.0| 76.3) 82.7) 68.2 71.2 
CORsestidscies 58.8 | 73.3) 82.5 | 63.0| 67.8) 82.8) 76.1 75.6 | 81.0) 66.6 70.3 
November.-..-..--- 58. 7 71.0} 81.6) 62.2;| 69.4 82. 6 76.2 | 76.1 80.9 | 68.7 70. 2 
December. ..------ 55.7 | 69.1 79.8) 60.8 | 68.3 | 82.2) 75.7 76.1 78.5 | 66.8 68. 6 
1932: 
January.........-. 52.8| 64.7| 79.3| 50.9| 67.9] 81.8] 748] 75.7] 77.7| 65.6 7.3 
February..-..-.--. 50.6 | 62.5 78. 3 59.8 | 68.3 80.9 73.4 | 75.5 77.5 64.7 66. 3 
tiie meghsc 50.2 | 62.3 77.3 58. 7 67.9 80.8 73.2} 75.3 77.1 64.7 66. 0 
ps Se 49.2|} 61.0) 75.0/ 57.0} 70.2 80.3 | 72.5 74.4 76.3 | 64.7 65. 5 
RE isinttoubessge| OO 59.3 72. 5 55. 6 70. 7 80. 1 71.5 73.6 74.8 64. 4 64. 4 
peste: alata 45.7 58.8 70.8 | 53.9 | 71.6 79.9 70. 8 | 73. 1 74.7 64. 2 63. 9 
| | | | 











INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 











[1926 = 100.0] 

June, May, June, 

Group 1931 1932 1932 
oP Se ae ee Pes Coe 64.7 53.9 53. 2 
Semimanufactured articles............--------.--------------------------- 69. 3 58. 1 57. 6 
Finished products ..... .......-...-.-.-------.--ee20e--nenoese--0s02----- 76. 0 70. 3 70. 0 
NGS GUUIIIIOGNUIOR,, 0. noc cence cence condceccesessessuntandue 73.4 68. 1 7.8 
All commodities other than farm products and foods_..........----------- 74.1 70. 4 70. 1 
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Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION Of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 
during the month of June will be found in the following statement: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR THE WEEKS OF JUNE, 1932 


























[1926= 100.0] 
Week ending— 
Group =" 
June 4 June 11 June 18 June 25 

DE GEREINE.. cingraniuininnanitintbinnempenrgsete 64. 0 63.8 63.7 64.0 
ta jf eee ae Salih eee aes adshinide 45. 6 45. 8 45. 4 46, 4 
SRE IE a ae aes 58. 6 58. 6 58. 5 59.5 
Biices and denther Progueths « « . 266s cccc es cccnnec-se 72.0 71.5 71.3 70.1 
Bg EE eae eee 54.8 54.3 53. 6 53.5 
ES IE ATE 2 ESR SE NTS Red OED GAS 71.3 71.3 71.6 71.8 
Motais and metal products... <..<.<<.n-0s0<<ceo<0ce--- 79.9 79.9 79.9 79.8 
EE EE Sees eld 71.0 71.0 70.9 70.7 
Ae ee Ae ae 73. 2 73. 1 73.0 72.9 
GRR, QUIS so hactiicicctincttntincinnccceinss 75. 8 75. 6 75.7 75.7 
RE OE I EE POS FIN 64. 0 64. 0 64. 0 64.2 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, June, 1932 


HE index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor shows a decrease from May, 1932, to June, 1932. 
This index number, which includes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the importance of each article, and based on 
the average prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 63.9 for June as 
compared with 64.4 for May, showing a decrease of approximately 
three-fourths of 1 per cent between the two months. When con- 
pared with June, 1931, with an index number of 72.1, a decrease of 
about 11 per cent has been recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products decreases in the average prices of 
grains, live poultry, rat | beans, cotton, hay, fresh milk at Chicago, 
onions, tobacco, and wool, caused the group as a whole to decline 
2 per cent from the previous month. Increases in the average prices 
of calves, cows, steers, hogs, sheep, lemons, and oranges were shown 
for June. 

Among foods price decreases were reported for butter, cheese, 
evaporated and condensed milk, flour, canned corn and peas, fresh 
and cured beef, bacon, ham, dressed poultry, cocoa beans, and coffee. 
On the other hand, rice, lamb, mutton, fresh pork, veal, lard, raw and 
granulated sugar averaged higher than in the previous month. ‘The 
group as a whole declined about 1 per cent in June when compared 
with May. 

The hides and Jeather products group decreased 2% per cent during 
the month, with all the subgroups sharing in the decline. Textile 
products as a whole decreased 3 per cent from May to June, due to 
marked declines for cotton goods, knit goods, silk and rayon, woolen 
and worsted goods, and other textile products. The subgroup o! 
clothing declined slightly. 

In the group of fuel and lighting materials increases in the prices 
of gas, electricity, Pennsylvania fuel oil, gasoline, and California 
crude petroleum more than offset decreases in the prices of anthracite 
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coal, bituminous coal, and coke. As a whole the group showed a net 
advance of 14 per cent over the May level. 

Metals and metal products showed a slight downward tendency 
for June, due to decreases in iron and steel products and nonferrous 
metals. Increases were reported for plumbing and heating fixtures 
while agricultural implements and motor vehicles remained at the 
May level. In the group of building materials cement moved upward, 
and structural steel showed no change jin average prices for the two 
months. Brick and tile, lumber, paint and paint materials, and 
other building materials continued their downward movement, forc- 
ing the group as a whole to decline approximately 1 per cent. 

Chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, and fertilizer materials 
showed further recession during June. Mixed fertilizers showed 
practically no change between the two months. The decrease of 
the group as a whole was two-thirds of 1 per cent for June. 

Both furniture and furnishings declined slightly from May to 
June. As a whole the house-furnishing goods group declined only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent from the month before. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities decreased one-third of 1 
per cent between May and June due to declining prices of cattle feed, 
paper and pulp, and crude rubber, while for automobile tires and 
tubes the trend was upward. Other miscellaneous commodities 
remained at the level of the previous month. 

The June averages for all of the special groups of commodities were 
below those for May, ranging from a little less than one-half of 1 per 
cent in the case of finished products to 1% per cent in the case of raw 
materials. Between May and June price decreases took place in 
296 instances, increases in 77 instances, while in 411 instances no 


change in price occurred. 
130813°—32———12 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS (0 

















MODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 
i >, 
Commodity groups and subgroups June, 1931 | May, 1932 | June, 1932 eh " 
RARER, Fie Set ARIE ee PIRES Jo 72. 1 64. 4 63.9 
EE ee a me kee mee 65. 4 46. 6 45.7 
tiene cn ca osad chtingccncs cxideeaindsaamto ce kededitics 56. 0 42.6 37.7 
Livesteek and peuitry . use cbcl es os 61.9 44.4 46.7 
ES La ae 70.8 49.6 48. 2 
EE a ae a. a ne eS cee, aaa 73.3 59.3 58.8 
Se ae, een wit. 78.8 59. 6 57.4 
EIR A Gees eran a See Tae 74. 3 68. 1 66. 8 
aS ae es 76. 4 61.5 62.4 
Bact Sat bund ooo duo's avenue en deeds Shee 71.3 56. 5 56.0 
SRN FE Pe Sa eee ee CR ee 68. 5 54.9 55. 4 
Hides and leather products____....-_....-..._--.------- 88. 0 72.5 70. 8 
NS ORI ESS S60 SELES IE 94. 6 88. 4 87.5 
ES BAAS 04 HBT) 12S Bs 65. 5 35. 7 32. 5 
oS Sey es es ae 87.8 60. 6 58.7 
Sy SG P52 rn emetepapeunaewainenel 101.4 7.9 96. 4 
Textile products_._.......------ ws eel Ghabiatevevteeuele 66. 6 55. 6 53.9 
RPO. cciatiwiinbdih cud dhtn~cbacdpdbbahivdwodwbesas 76.3 68. 2 67.4 
COR RG BOOED. «wins cecndesss inten eo Se es he eae 67.6 52.9 51.0 
te cape a peat Sphinn seach, Pokaan ds Oe 59.8 50. 5 49.6 
i cll WES FeSO ET et we 41.9 29. 1 27.5 
Woolen and worsted goods____..._._-_-___.-.__.-_- 68. 0 58.3 55.0 
Ceiaw SORGIND PHOGNIOUE.. 622 oe fs heen cbc Soke nds 75. 5 67.2 66.7 
Fuel and lighting materials____-__.________- nd Wages len. apt 62.9 70. 7 71.6 
DI id, <3 is 5 ed 5 ~ hth, 88.8 85. 6 85. 3 
SE ROE ee Sat Ns ee 83. 2 82.0 81.8 
“SEE ee at oe a Re Pes es) ae SERRE 81.5 77.1 76.9 
pS ES EE ee ae Oe ey Ya Cae 98. 6 106. 1 () 
ME, coding ots abaitnastdewcJlicckcidee tap liedas Mak. 101.9 103. 0 (") 
a ee 30,7 7.2 48. 2 | 
| 
Ee eee eae 84.4 80. 1 79.9 | 
Agricultural implements... ........................ 94. 2 84.9 84.9 | 
I Es les cnn Shun anenahsdabidicase 83. 5 80. 0 79. 8 
Sebi tirtbtenendes:baapaeaienabeka 94. 2 93.8 93.8 
Phas een ain coccenccoulcdbinewats 61.2 48.3 47.5 
PRI GIG Is oh 6 - itcennncastbancehecas 86. 6 64. 4 66.7 
es Sa 5k ek dk. eect. ee 79.3 71.5 70.8 
aE ES eS De Pet Te 83.7 77.4 76. 1 
See SR oe peers Ae SS oN FF 77.7 75.0 77.1 
I oa Oe lian ni dence oRceitedenns ann 68. 5 59. 5 57.6 
Paint and paint materials_..............-.......--. 80. 0 73.9 73.3 
Pg a ee eee ot ee eee 86. 6 64. 4 66.7 
I te eens eucnéwapeumunebidina was 84.3 81.7 81.7 
Other building materials........................... 85.4 78.2 77.6 
EN nn eindececenepadeesqnanthnncdantiny 79.4 73.6 } 73. 1 
USS aoe Se 2 ee eae $2.5 79. 1 78.6 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals ----.................--- 62. 6 58. 7 58.3 
oe SRE ORR eee Bee 79.8 69.4 68. 0 
ished 6b rte srnicintinn a disatadiletianiin ss 82.4 69. 0 69.0 
Beaten NG on na eh ccs 86. 4 74.8 74.7 
0 SERS tS ee eS SS ST 83. 4 75. 5 75.4 
PEO ecintuncnvcusdscetteetar sh wether Beagiltan 89.8 74.1 74.0 
ne en ae ae 69.7 64.4 64. 2 
Automobile tires and tubes_...................----. 46. 0 39. 2 39. 6 
0 TEES RECESSES es ay Ee 61.1 45.9 42.1 
ER nc whe conkk nb atnicsgneletkpoensbas 80. 7 76.5 76. 2 
a inant tenn ednd ib tintioeans 13.3 6.7 5.8 
III i cre nceeneniiniiianesece 88. 2 84.6 84. 6 
pT EES Se yn ERE ESS ne ge 64. 7 53. 9 53. 2 
Semimanufactured articles. ...............-..-...--..-- 69. 3 58. 1 57.6 
I i nds teh iaceenapersacadasdocen= 76. 0 70. 3 70. 0 
Nonagricultural commodities__..................-..---- 73.4 68. 1 67.8 
All commodities less farm products and foods - --_-_------ 74.1 70. 4 70. 1 

















1 Data not yet available. 
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Changes in the Cost of Living in the United States 


VERY appreciable reduction in the cost of living has accom- 

panied the general industrial depression. The cost of living 
index number for the United States shows a decrease of 18.5 per cent 
from June, 1930, to June, 1932, 9.7 per cent from June, 1931, to June, 
1932, and 6.9 per cent from December, 1931, to June, 1932. The June, 
1932, cost of living index for the United States is the lowest recorded 
during the past 15 years, being 4.7 per cent lower than in 1917. Con- 
sidering the peak of June, 1920, the June, 1932, figure is 37.3 per cent 
lower, and as compared with June, 1929, the decrease has been 20.3 per 
cent. These figures are based on studies now made semiannually by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The information is 
obtained from retail merchants and dealers in 32 cities. 

Prices on 42 articles of food are obtained monthly by mail from 15 
to 25 grocers, meat dealers, bakers, and dairymen, who regularly 
report their prices, in each of the 32 cost-of-living cities. Fuel and 
light prices are also obtained from regular correspondents. The 
public utilities furnish gas and electricity figures while prices on coal 
and wood are reported by 10 to 15 firms in each city. 

All other data are secured by personal visits of representatives of 
‘the bureau. Four quotations are procured on each article in every © 
city except New York where five are obtained. Prices of clothing for 
men and boys are taken on 32 items including suits, overcoats, hats, 
caps, overalls or work trousers, shoes, rubbers, repair of shoes, under- 
wear, and furnishings. The clothing schedule for women and girls 
lists 38 items, including coats, dresses, shoes, rubbers, repair of shoes, 
kimonos, hosiery, and underclothing. Prices are taken on silk, wool, 
and cotton yard goods which are used in making dresses and aprons 
for women and girls. The 28 furniture and house-furnishing articles 
on which prices are obtained include living-room, dining-room, and 
bedroom furniture; rugs, linoleum, household linens, and bedding; 
baby carriages, sewing machines, stoves, brooms, refrigerators, and 
kitchen tables. 

Real estate agencies furnish rentals on from 500 to 2,500 unfur- 
nished houses and apartments in each city. The miscellaneous 
schedule includes street-car fares, motion pictures, newspapers, phy- 
siclans’ fees, medicine, hospital fees for wards, dentists’ fees, spectacles, 
laundry, cleaning supplies, barber service, toilet articles and prepara- 
tions, telephone rates for residential service, and tobacco prices. The 
average price of each item is weighted according to its importance in 
the family budget. 

The food group represents the largest and most significant expen- 
diture of the wage-earning family. In June, 1932, the food prices 
were 15.4 per cent lower than in June, 1931, and 12.4 per cent lower 
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than in December, 1931. The decreases for the 6-month periog 
ending June, 1932, ranged from 5.1 per cent to 17.3 per cent in thie 39 
cities. The present index of this group, 100.1 per cent, is only (| 
per cent higher than in 1913. 

The index number for clothing in June, 1932, is 5.7 per cent lesg 
than 6 months ago, the decreases for the 32 cities ranging from 2.5 
per cent to 9.4 percent. The June, 1932, index is 12.5 per cent leg 
than one year ago and compares closely with that for December, 
1916. 

In June, 1932, rents were 6.2 per cent lower than in December, 
1931, the decreases for the 32 cities ranging from 0.6 per cent to 11.3 
per cent, and 10.0 per cent lower than in June, 1931. Rents haye 
been steadily moving downward since the peak which occurred jn 
nego iy 1924, and the present index compares with that for Decem-. 

er, 1919. 

Fuel and light decreased 6.5 per cent from December, 1931, the 
decreases for the 32 cities ranging from 0.9 per cent to 14.3 per cent. 
The June, 1932, index decreased 5.0 per cent from June, 1931, and 
compares with that of December, 1919. The price of gas decreased 
in two cities, of electricity in three cities, and of both gas and elec. 
tricity in one city. 

For the year, June,. 1931, to June, 1932, there was a drop of 13.3 
per cent on the house furnishing goods group of items and for the 
past 6 months period the decrease was 8.2 per cent, the decreases for 
the 32 cities ranging from 3.4 per cent to 13.9 per cent. 

Only one city showed an increase for the miscellaneous items 
group, 1 per cent, which was caused largely by an increase in street- 


car fares. For the United States this group declined 1.6 per cent for : 


the 6 months period ending June, 1932, the decreases for the 31 
cities ranging from 0.1 per cent to 4.8 percent. The decrease was 2.2 
per cent for the year, June, 1931, to June, 1932. Because of the 
nature of the items included in the miscellaneous items group, it 
does not show price changes as actively as do those groups which 
might be said to be included in the primary essentials of life. 

Table 1 shows the index numbers which represent changes in the 
six groups of items entering into living costs in the United States 
from 1913 to June, 1932. 
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TABLE 1.-INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF ITEMS 
ENTERING INTO COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1932 








— 

















—— 
Index numbers 
— Cloth Fuel and aw Miscel All 
oth- uel andj furnish- iscel- 
Food | “ing | Rent | light | ing | ianeous| items 
goods 

Average, 1913. ........-.---..-.- 100. 0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 
pecember, 1914 .....-----2c2-02------- 105. 0 101. 0 100. 0 101. 0 104. 0 103. 0 103. 0 
DecOde, MB c--acudewnenensoscer en 105. 0 104. 7 101.5 101.0 110. 6 107. 4 105. 1 
NesseEbel, BEL daneh<casiernnegs<srer ss 126. 0 120. 0 102. 3 108. 4 127.8 113.3 118.3 
a. Ph as Sie 157. 0 149. 1 100. 1 124. 1 150. 6 140.5 142. 4 
ResetehGl, I cnnee<cgrionepestop cos 187.0} 205.3 109.2| 147.9 213. 6 165. 8 174.4 
ee, 1D eae rentiroenedt$obrere 184.0} 214.5 114.2 145.6 | 225.1 1.3.2 177.3 
EE UE cocnacatinesanene=te gre 197.0 | 268.7 125.3 156. 8 263. 5 190. 2 199. 3 
Sit ll. caiaindinhobatreanestoor ole 219.0 | 287.5 134.9 171.9 292. 7 201. 4 216. 5 
TeeeMdGl, BM. <<<-nbnwe-sncnsesoere- 178.0 | 258.5 151.1 194. 9 285. 4 208. 2 200. 4 
Matt, 1001 cssamaesccccecevcscwnesecewes 144.7] 2226] 159.0] 181.6] 247.7] 208.8 180. 4 
SS 153. 1 192. 1 160. 1 180. 9 224. 7 207. 8 177.3 
aa 149.9 184. 4 161. 4 181.1 218. 0 206. 8 174.3 
eS a 138.7 175.5 160. 9 175.8 206. 2 203. 3 166.9 
SE A poncaphiccgupekgses 140.7 172.3 160.9 174.2} 202.9 201. 5 166. 4 
September, 1922. ......-....-...--...- 139. 7 171.3 161.1 183.6} 202.9 201.1 166. 3 
Dit i ectrnconcnpatsenete 146. 6 171.5 161.9 186.4} 208.2] 200.5 169. 5 
March, 1923...-- iene hhctitnsbenanin 141.9 174.4 162. 4 186.2] 217.6 200. 3 168. 8 
oh oe Rel SLSR RE Bea 144.3 174.9 163. 4 180. 6 222.2} 200.3 169. 7 
September, 1923.....----...----------- 149.3 176.5 164. 4 181.3 222. 4 201. 1 172.1 
DNR TIE, on cndscesnsgscasescesss 150. 3 176.3 166. 5 184. 0 222. 4 201.7 173. 2 
a ae a 143. 7 175.8 167.0 182.2| 221.3 201. 1 170. 4 
Sele Senta Sk od 142. 4 174.2] 168.0 177.3 216. 0 201. 1 169. 1 
September, 1924..............---..-..- 146. 8 172.3 168. 0 179.1 214. 9 201. 1 170. 6 
at | SS 151.5 171.3 168.2| 180.5 216.0 201.7 172.5 
pe A Es an ae 155. 0 170. 6 167.4] 176.5 214. 3 202. 7 173.5 
December, 1925.........----.--- ERP 165. 5 169. 4 167.1 186. 9 214. 3 203. 5 177.9 
po SRS RE 159. 7 168. 2 165. 4 180. 7 210. 4 203. 3 174.8 
ities cncivccescacesésess 161.8 166.7 164. 2 188. 3 207.7 203. 9 175. 6 
eS a a rare 158.5) 1649] 1621] 1808] 205.2] 2045 173.4 
SSP pepe 155. 9 162. 9 160. 2 183.2} 2046 205. 1 172.0 
Se Se on, oc acdeh te coseuetn 152.6 162. 6 157.6 177.2| 201.1 205. 5 170.0 
DOSSIER Ha 6265-2 oe occ ets 155. 8 161.9 155.9 181.3 199. 7 207.1 171.3 
ee 2st Se 161.3 153. 7 175. 2 198. 5 207.3 170. 2 
December, 1090. .............:......... 158. 0 160. 5 151.9 178.7 197.7 207.9 171. 4 
yw ail SPSS 147.9 158. 9 149. 6 172.8 195. 7 208. 5 166. 6 
DG icesccccccacccccascssss 137. 153. 0 146.5 175.0} 188.3| 208.1 160. 7 
| ae eee 118.3 146.0 142.0 165. 4 177.0} 206.6 150.3 
i" “eae 114.3 135. 5 136. 2 168.0} 167.1 205. 4 145.8 
PEE ih eck chonnwededbsecce 100. 1 127.8} 127.8 157.1 153.4} 202.1 135. 7 























Table 2 shows the per cent of decrease in the price of electricity in 
32 cities since December, 1913. In the 6-month period from Decem- 
ber, 1931, to June, 1932, this utility decreased 1.5 per cent, the decline 
from 1913 to June, 1932, being 21.0 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT Spr: 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 
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Table 3 shows the per cent of decrease in the cost of living in each 
of the 32 cities and in the United States from June, 1920, June, 1929, 
June, 1931, and December, 1931, to June, 1932. In the period be- 
tween June, 1920, and June, 1932, the decreases in the 32 cities 
ranged from 33.0 to 44.5 per cent and averaged 37.3 per cent for the 
United States. In the period from June, 1929, to June, 1932, the 
decreases ranged from 16.9 per cent to 26.5 per cent and averaged 20.3 
per cent for the United States. For the period from June, 1931, to 
June, 1932,the decreases ranged from 7.5 per cent to 13.0 per cent 
and averaged 9.7 per cent for the United States. Comparing the 
recent 6-month period ending June, 1932, the decreases ranged from 
4.7 per cent to 9.0 per cent and for the United States averaged 6.9 
per cent. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, JUNE, 1929, JUNE, 1931, AND DECEMBER, 1931, TO JUNE, 1932 








Per cent of decrease from— Per cent of decrease from— 
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In the practice of economy, the bureau is now publishing only the 
initial figures for the individual cities, for the periods of high prices, 
and for the 6-month period beginning with June, 1928, through 
June, 1932. Data on prices for all intervening periods can be ob- 
tained from the Monthly Labor Review of August, 1931. 

Table 4 shows the per cent of change in the cost of living for 19 
cities for each of six groups of items from December, 1914, to June, 
1932. 
qaste 4. CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1932 








| Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 





























peghaatervans Cloth Fuel and Pena M |] All 
‘loth- uel and| furnish- | Miscel- 
Food ing Rent | light ing | laneous| items 
goods 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Decembets 2008... ...5....<.-.-.---- 14.1 2.7 10.2 0.5 5.6 11.4 11.4 
aE | Ra rR ree 110.9 191.3 41.6 57.6 191.8 111.4 114.3 
December, 1920..................-- 75.6 159. 5 49. 5 79.0 181.9 112.9 96.8 
eo" 52.9 68. 1 66.7 82.0 103. 2 118.7 73.7 
December, 1928..................-- 51.9 68.3 65.7 87.3 102. 0 120. 9 73.9 
—G |‘nte 8 Sei seer 53.8 67.5 65. 2 80.7 100. 4 119.8 73.8 
December, 1929...............-..-- 56.7 67.2 63.4 86. 1 99. 4 120. 2 75.1 
Jone, Me tath ci cnscdbcseoceds 47.2 65. 9 62.4 80.9 95. 6 127.0 71.6 
Decettts BONE. 6.64--0-cckhosa~eeo-- 36.9 58. 1 61.3 85. 6 86. 0 126. 5 65.8 
——Y  _ shea Cee 18.7 51.6 59.8 78. 7 72.1 125. 6 55.8 
a" "| ROSES 14.4 41.9 56.3 83.9 66.8 124.5 51.8 
Pett Shh. onsibucdnenceds 11.0 32.7 51.5 67.9 55.6 119.1 41.0 
Boston, Mass.: 
December, 1915..................-- 1.3 6.6 1.1 1.1 8.4 1.6 1.6 
— | 2 eC Ay ae 105. 0 211.1 16. 2 83. 6 233. 7 91.8 110.7 
December, 1920..................-- 74.4 192.7 25. 8 106. 0 226. 4 96. 6 97.4 
rT.) Jf CR eae 45.0 80. 2 52.2 90. 4 123. 1 90. 2 64.8 
December, 1928_.................-- 50. 5 80. 4 51.6 96. 7 118. 4 94.4 68, 2 
ae oe) Ws PE 47.1 79. 0 50.7 87.7 118.4 92. 1 65. 4 
oo eae 53. 2 79.0 49. 2 94.3 118.0 92.9 68.4 
Jem as eS 43.7 78.3 47.1 88.7 113. 6 92. 5 63. 1 
December, 1930_..............-..-- 36.7 72.6 44.7 95. 7 107.6 92.3 59. 2 
"*~ Seen) Waeeretiong 14.6 66.7 41.8 85. 3 97.4 92.3 47.1 
December, 1931_.................-- 12.8 58.0 38. 4 86. 0 89.9 91.3 44.1 
(aie aaa 14.8 49.5 35. 1 70.7 72.6 87.9 32.6 
Buffalo, N. Y¥.: 
December, 1915...................- 2.4 8.9 12 3.2 7.1 3.5 3.5 
oe RE CR, TS Ree 115. 7 210. 6 46. 6 69. 8 199. 7 101.9 121.5 
December, 1920..................-- 78.5 168. 7 48. 5 74.9 189. 2 107. 4 101. 7 
kA TRE er 51.6 71.7 72.7 126. 7 105. 4 117.8 78.7 
a “' SERS 54.9 72.4 69. 4 128. 5 104. 2 117.8 79. 6 
"TT apates 54. 6 71.2 67. 0 123. 2 104. 4 118.9 78.8 
December, 1929.................._- 57.9 71.0 66. 5 127. 0 104. 2 119. 1 80. 0 
PO i ee. .b ncbdcccas 47.2 70. 0 65. 0 122. 9 105. 0 120. 4 76. 0 
Decemeiens 2000. ................-- 35.8 62. 0 62. 5 126. 7 96. 4 118. 4 69. 4 
- sina yaaa 16. 0 §2.3 56. 5 121.3 84. 0 116. 4 58.3 
eae ee 6.7 45. 4 50. 4 124.8 72. 4 114. 2 51.8 
il Ra: ea 2 1.3 37.0 39. 7 113.8 56. 9 110.8 44.7 
Chieago, Hl. : 
December, 1915.................... 2.7 7.5 1.1 1.9 5.9 3.0 3.0 
See aR aa 120. 0 205. 3 35. 1 62. 4 215. 9 87.5 114.6 
po Sara 70. 5 158. 6 48. 9 83. 5 205. 8 96. 5 93. 3 
 “« 0) hacer ars 59. 4 53.3 86. 8 51.2 96. 0 98. 5 71.5 
December, 1928...................- 62. 4 §2. 1 83. 6 56. 5 97. 2 101.7 73.1 
. - 7 rE 63. 0 51.5 80. 3 50.7 97.4 101.7 72.3 
December, 1929...............-.--- 67.3) 49.2 77.2 56. 7 97.0 102. 9 73.7 
SU 56. 9 47.7 75. 1 51.5 92. 1 104. 7 69. 1 
aaa 45. 6 37. 2 711 54.8 82.7 104. 5 62. 2 
JOR dbl ince ncaccodcihacces 26. 7 30. 3 64.4 49. 5 67.7 103. 3 51.8 
December, 1931_..................- 23. 1 19.5 56. 5 52.5 57.8 98. 6 46.2 
} ER nae sabe 5.4 11.0 38.8 42.1 37.1 94. 2 33.1 


| Decrease. 
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TaBLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUN; TABLE 
1932—-Continued a 
—= — 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure {or— 
City and date at ait House- 
oth- uel and! furnish- | Miscel- 4 
Food ing Rent | light ing | laneous vine 
goods 
Cleveland, Ohio: Mobi 
ppegemnnes, S018... 42550004 0on5s 1.4 2.0 0.1 0.3 4.7 1,4 L4 “7 e 
in ititinghietenuidebntls 118.7 185. 1 47.3 90.3 186. 5 117.9 120 3 J 
aS aa 71.7 156. 0 80. 0 94.5 176.8 134. 0 107 3 I 
| A a TE 50. 6 65.7 61.8 161.3 90. 2 118. 1 7h 2 J 
December, 1928..............--.-.- 48. 5 63. 9 60. 5 163. 7 89. 2 119. 0 15.4 I 
Ee eee 50. 6 63.9 59. 5 160. 5 89.4 117.9 75.7 J 
December, 1929...........--.------ 47.0 63. 2 58. 9 163. 1 88. 8 118.3 74.3 1 
a al stale 42.0 61.6 56.4 | 160.2 87.7} 125.3 73.3 ; 
PORN MOGs ous oo. sooo 29. 5 §2.1 55.3 162. 5 75. 5 124. 2 6 9 ] 
EE ee ees Ss ee 9. 6 41.8 48. 6 158. 0 64. 4 118. 6 14 : 
a a es 4.1 36. 8 41.0 159. 5 58.3 119. ¢ 50) 0 
SS EE LES TREE CITES 16,4 30. 2 29.9 156. 4 41.6 121. 2 427 ; 
Detroit, Mich.: New 
SE BER ooo oc nenecenndo 41 2.3 > 2 1.6 8.7 3. 5 9 F 7 
Sk ee a ee 2 132.0 208. 8 68. 8 74.9 206. 7 141.3 136. 0 
December, 1920 75. 6 176. 1 108. 1 104. 5 184. 0 144. 0 118 ¢ 
June, 1928 53. 5 64.3 79. 1 73. 2 81.4 128.8 76, 4 
December, 1928_.- 55.7 62. 5 78. 2 77.0 81.2 131. 1 77.4 
June, 1929 59. 2 62. 5 77.3 72.8 | 81.2 130. 4 78. | 
December, 1929 57.9 61.7 77.8 77.5 79.4 130. 6 77 9 
June, 1930 47.6 59. 6 73.2 67.2 76.7 131.1 72.3 
December, 1930 32. 6 50. 2 60. 0 71.0 66. 5 125. 1 61 f 
June, 1931 14.7 44.0 45.4 61.4 58.8 123.7 50.4 
December, 1931 Ae 33. 1 31.0 59.3 49.3 118. 1 41.9 
June, 1932 17,7 26.8 17.8 46. 2 32.7 116.1 | 30.9 
i Houston, Tex.: No 
7 Ps Bee av hnncevnhereeaccoo 11.0 2.7 12.3 1.9 6.1 ReaD} 3 
t , ke Pere 107. 5 211.3 25. 3 55.1 213. 9 90. 4 2.2 
eS ee ee ee 83. 2 187.0 35. 1 74. 2 208. 2 103. 9 104. | 
; SNCs» oon de Uhindcedidilibec 45.6 85. 8 30. 4 29.2} 132.0 89.7 64 
ho ee eee 51.4 86. 4 30. 1 33. 6 131.1 89. 3 66. 4 
I EE EERE eT ee 51.1 84.7 27.5 29. 1 129. 0 92. 1 6 
pe NE ae 55. 8 84.1 27.1 31.8 129. 5 92. 5 68. ( 
4 BPS Sar a 43.0 82.8 25.7 25.3 127.2 92. 5 62. 3 
: a ae eee 32.8 65. 6 23.8 24.0 113.8 92.3 54.7 
ERE SPAS SEES Sa 11.2 63.8 20. 0 18.9 110.0 92. 1 45,2 
oS eee 9.5 52.5 12.3 16.8 99. 1 92. 9 41.1 
PT. oh adie cng dbelbondas 17,5 42.0 :.3 1.8 87.0 88. 5 29.6 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pl 
RS eS 1.3 10.5 16.9 (2) 15.1 1.3 | 1.3 
ae Ee as I Ss PEED 90. 1 234. 0 28.9 72.6 224. 2 102. 8 116.5 
SS aa ee 65. 6 209. 3 34.1 92. 6 222. 3 105. 6 106. 2 
4 Se CS 36. 4 85.0 32.3 74.4 119. 2. 105. 1 68.3 
ee eee 40.0 84.6 27.4 78.9 119. 6 105. 1 69.1 
PE oo cedindiicccsabelinbooa 37.4 83. 9 19.8 77.1 117.8 105. 1 66.9 
ae eee 40.8 82. 4 13. 2 75.0 113.9 101.0 65.8 
IR TN sin Kichiiln cis maiaaiak- cents 31.9 80. 4 3. 2 70. 6 110. 5 102. 4 61.0 
DP DOOD. ts: didn cnccbiliamewus 28. 4 7.9 11.5 66. 3 103. 3 101.0 56.9 
PD RLS oo La dndtiivwnnaatthicadde 8.4 65. 4 15.9 64.0 89. 9 100. 2 47.4 
eS eee ee 1.4 49.7 19.7 61.0 81.7 97.6 4 
ae ae 110.7 41.3 315.8 53. 4 62. 1 92.9 | 6 
Los alif.: I 
oS SS 14.1 2.8 12.7 .4 6.3 11.9 11,9 
XS SS SS a ay ee 90. 8 184. 5 42.6 53. 5 202. 2 86.6} 101.7 
December, 1000. «.. :..--.....ss----. 62.7 166. 6 71.4 53.5 202. 2 100. 6 | 96. 7 
4, SE ee 34.9 71.4 54.1 56. 5 110.7 107. 2 | 67.4 
pS eee ee 44.7 70. 5 49.8 51.5 108. 4 110.9 71.0 
ee ae eee 41.2 69.3 45. 2 50.6 106. 5 111.1 | 68.9 
eee eee 40.9 69.3 43.7 51.4 105. 9 111.7 68.7 
SRR ee ee eee 30.9 68. 1 39. 8 45. 6 103. 6 110. 2 | 63. 7 
Deemer, 2000. .. 5... .....4.54----- 21.0 60. 2 36. 9 47.6 93. 0 110. 2 | 58. 1 
eee eee 3.1 50.7 31.3 47.0 77.8 107.7 | 1s. 2 
ae” SS ee ee 5.7 40.0 25. 7 46. 6 71.2 103. 5 | 45.1 
June, 1932........ pe ae 112.0 32.0 15.8 45.3 54.9 102.7 | 35. 2 
1 Decrease % No change. 
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1932—Continued 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date leak , — 
oth- Fuel and) furnish- | Miscel- 
Food ing Rent light ing laneous | items 
goods 
Mobile, Ala. 
a se ae 11.0 2.0 11.9 (2) 4.1 10,4 10.4 
Rand, Pamiabineetecsepder<notin 110. 5 137.4 34. 6 86.3 177.9 100. 3 107. 0 
je a eS eo 73. 5 122. 2 53. 6 122. 3 175.4) 100.7 93.3 
FUNG, eo alethintedmapadpecesee 45.4 47.5 41.0 90. 0 93.3 107.3 63. 5 
ee en Ree 49.6 48. 1 41.6 92.1 92.3 108. 3 65. 7 
pe REY ES es 7 47.5 47.2 41.0 84.0 87.9 108. 1 64. 0 
DSRS < gn ee ncn ancnncoocus 49.0 47.2 40.6 85.8 | 87.3 108. 3 64.8 
Reto cnae pen oneng 39.6 46. 8 38.9 81.2) 85.6} 1081 60.3 
December, 1930...........-.- wareeniod 33. 0 40.0 36. 3 3 58. 6 | 73. 5 107.5 54. 4 
FO a cnetinpeetok ante oo sest 12.1 34.1 32. 5 49. 6 | 57.5 105. 4 43.0 
Ne lasers ieee age 7.4 26. 2 24. 6 49. 7 | 50. 6 102.3 38. 0 
PE A etidvediedesdyenessswosen 110.0 18.9 16.3 42.1 | 43.5 98. 1 27.4 
New York, N. Y.: 
DRG BE cee eccpananceccens 1.3 4.8 Rad 1.1) 8.4 2.0 2.0 
NG Bi ittcavencchgutppccscin 105. 3 241.4 32. 4 60.1 | 205.1} 1119 119, 2 
OG Betton cede aeccnscs 73.5 201.8 38. 1 87.5 | 185.9; 116.3 101.4 
Pitti n thaws oonde dp esescs 47.5 90. 3 69.3 94. 4 | 97.8; 118.6 74. 4 
EE BE entncn ssn ce dtpeccdee 53. 0 88. 4 68. 6 96.3 | 96. 4 118.8 76.3 
I  iatincn sok dmdtivacesat 50. 6 87.8 67.6 92.0 | 96.2; 121.4 75. 5 
a ee 54.9 85.9 66. 1 95.1 | 95. 4 | 122.9 77.1 
pa ee 43.7 85. 5 65. 1 85.7 | 90. 5 123.3 v1.7 
Sn ndinocca de dtinoosanis 35.9 82. 2 63. 1 90.9 | 85.5 | 123.7 67.5 
De lenittic nu ebdp did aceaud 19. 6 67.6 61.5 86.3 | 62.5} 123.5 57. 1 
Se icc ncchaiaiiban cosh 14.4 56. 5 58. 4 90. 4 | 562.3; 120.6 52.0 
EG Reine a neatensmiiee senda 4.1 51.0 53. 0 76. 5 | 44.7) 118.6 44.8 
Norfolk, Va.: | | 
DOU POOR Kcnccncentcdeeocess 8 8 1 (?) 6) -6 6 
SS She aaa 107.6] 176.5 70.8| 110.6! 165.0; 108.4 122. 2 
December, 1920_.................-- 76.3 153. 6 90.8 128. 9 | 160. 5 106. 3 109. 0 
Fr idahntisccnabdpaieocedecd 50. 2 71.6 41.7 95. 6 85.7 114.6 71.5 
SRE, Bia 5o< nctpksedeeoccsed 55.0 71.8 39.6 100. 3 | 86.1 118. 2 74.1 
RD . . Die ose cabbie heevdatl 51.9 71.3 38.8 94.3 | 85. 2 118.0 72.3 
Deceipoer, 1000. -<...........-....- 55.8 70.4 37.1 92. 7 | 83.0 119.3 73.5 
i  .dasdtihdescedp bees cal 43.3 68.7 36.0 87.3 80. 4 118. 6 67.9 
December, 1960.................... 36. 7 66. 2 33.3 97.0 73.5 119.0 64.8 
SE on cletntdhoonsnabetinenccod 15.0 57.7 32.6 83.6 63.8 119.0 54.0 
pi Ea 9.8 46. 2 29.3 83.0 56.1 118.3 48.8 
i RES ile A 1.3 38.9 27.0 67.4| 47.4] 107.8 39.9 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
DE, SOEO.,.. cduno cp ea aue-0c- =f 3 3.6 1.3 1.8 6.9 1.3 2 
Fe iiinsis o0nccennkdpaiibe= aE 101.7 219.6 28.6 66.8 187.4 102.8 113.5 
PGS BOO, . csoccbebhddbecacus 68. 1 183. 5 38.0 96. 0 183. 4 122.3 100. 7 
es ancbeccnhdiigh eaciid 51.3 76. 5 67.1 81.5 85. 4 121.4 75.3 
RD BON occccchshdnipco ues 51.7 74.0 63.8 87.3 83.9 120.3 74.5 
5. eteewctubelibes ecu 50.0 72.6 59.9 85.4 84.1 121.2 73.1 
ED. Kg. tnnconmiiipenwacd 56. 1 71,2 56.5 86.3 84.7 121.2 75. 0 
pa Sg dS a eS EE 42.6 69. 7 54.0 86. 5 83.2 121.4 69. 0 
SP BIOs. oc cnnccandmaconse 34.4 64.9 51.2 95.8 75.3 120.7 64.5 
li Se Re A ln Sa Be 20.8 57.6 45.8 80. 5 63. 2 118. 5 55.3 
SCRE, . no apa noncet 17.0 42.0 40.3 91.7 54.1 117.6 50.5 
a IR Silence a whe 1 33.4 33.7 67.4 43.9 113.2 38. 6 
Portland, Me.: 
ER SO odisn nos dbepiee one od 12.0 2.1 2 4) 6.2 1.4 1.4 
i I I pr SR 114.5 165.9 14.5 83.9 190.3 89.4 107. 6 
i 0 ee 78.7 147.8 20.0 113.5 191.2 94.3 93. 1 
SL ecuucccnachatiponged 54. 2 66. 5 21.5 98. 4 112.5 88.8 63.8 
IE ie 57.0 64.8 20.9 102. 4 112.3 97.3 66. 6 
Se ee cn mabd 54.3 65.8 19.8 94.1 112.3 97.3 64.8 
SD. dincniswhaipaiibewccine 55.7 65. 6 19.8 101.9 112.1 97.1 65.8 
SC oc sciinecccabeemenowhd 45.9 65. 4 19.9 96.9 111.9 97.1 61.5 
pC EE EE 38. 5 60. 4 19.3 99. 9 105. 8 95.9 57.2 
pg Een A Real RE 20. 5 55.7 17.9 95.3 99. 2 95.9 48.2 
le. aiiniadescimsccusa 17.2 47.9 17.0 97.3 91.0 95.7 45.1 
PE. oe eel en cecne ce 5.2 38. 6 15.0 84.1 81.1 94.9 36.9 
' Decrease. 
? No change. 


' The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
manufactured to natural gas. 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO Juyp Ts } 
1932—Continued NE, a! 
1914 ’ 
> > 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expendit; ' salle 
“a perio' 
City and date House- LE 
Food | Cloth- | pont [Fueland|furnish-| Miscel-|  4y c 
ing light ing laneous | items 
goods — 
| 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ES ae 13.8 | 3.0; 110.9 11.0 2.9 13.1 12 
ii ae Ap RT. 107.1} 158.6 33.2 46.9 | 183.9 79.7 100 
I, i dd 60.9 122. 1 36.9 65. 9 179.9 81. 1 Rf) 
REE SS RI ES SRR Bi 36. 6 50.8 20.9 51.6 80. 5 76. 4 rr 
Soa aay 41.8 | 49.4 16. 4 63.0 80. 1 78.0 BD 4 
June, 1929.._....___- A ee aT 41.4) 48.4 11.0 51.4 79.7 77.3 Fn) <miche 
I Fe moon 43.7 47.8 8.2 61.8 81.0 77.7 516 Atlant 
CR te 34. 2 44.8 5.4 49.7 78.6 86. 6 49.1 De 
8 SE RES 17.8 38. 4 2.4 55. 5 69. 7 85. 1 1 5 Jui 
Nl a eek win eaten 8.2 32.9 11.3 36. 4 65.8 83. 6 1 9 De 
(ES SE 6.0 23.3 16.2 40. 1 56.8 82.9 19 Ju 
EES, ERT SE. ERIE, 16.9 15.9 113.2 22.9 42.7 79. 6 2) 7 De 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif.: Ju 
ee eee 14.3 2.5 10.7 10.1 6.0 11.7 11.7 De 
RE A NOE, 5 aD Mh 93.9 191.0 9.4 7.2 180. 1 79. 6 96.0 Ju 
oS Re eee 64.9 175.9 15.0 66.3 175.6 84.8 85] De 
te: SO TR | 41.5 82.9 35. 7 45.9 162.0 79.6 ARR Ju 
> eee 48.0 83. 4 33.5 47.5 99. 0 R3. 2 617 D 
REE IS I a EET, 45.1 2.8 31.9 43.7 97.8 83.4 Ju 
|. SE ear 48.7 81.5 30. 4 40.3 97.4 82. 5 8 Birm! 
RE AES 40. 4 77.9 28. 1 328.7 100. 6 80.9 ) D 
i ee 32.0 72.0 26.1 32.0 91.5 82. 0 Ls af 
0 i A ETE AE EN, 15.8 66.3 24. 2 28.8 79.3 79. 1 28 D 
RS ES 10.3 57.5 20. 2 30. 6 66. 6 78.7 “he Jt 
Ee eS -5 48.7 14.8 25. 1 52.2 76. 2 30.8 D 
Savannah, Ga.: Ji 
ss a Seer oo 1.3 + 11.4 11.3 1.8 Pe 19 I 
ltt wnicmeihnncibed 91.7 212. 1 33. 5 65. 3 207. 2 83.8 4 J 
I Me 63. 5 171.5 58. 6 94. 4 206. 6 91.5 | 7 J 
RR i, a 5 Ne a A 31.1 68. 8 35. 9 56. 9 120. 8 81.9 6 J 
SS saa 35. 0 69.0 33. 9 59. 6 118.8 87.0 l I 
OE EE SE EP SE 33.9 68. 2 32.7 55.8 117.9 83.8 7,2 J 
J Se Sees 35. 1 67.7 28.3 56. 1 117.2 84. 5 2 Cine 
SIE OF > Ra Saat 25. 2 66.0 27.0 54. 2 113.7 84.7 ] 
pS ee 17.7 61.4 19.6 56. 2 110.1 83.8 | J 
ERE SA DER saa a 1.5 58.0 15.8 50. 7 98. 5 83.8 10.7 ] 
Bee WO 14.7 44.6 9.5 40. 9 89.0 82. 3 | } d 
= Sl Sa 118.1 35. 2 4.0 39. 6 79.0 76.8 95.0 
Seattle, Wash.: 
December, 1915.................... 12.8 1.2 12.4 1.2 8.5 11.0|} 11.0 
June, 1920.......-- as = A, 1023] 1739] 748] 65.8] 221.2] 90.4] 1105 | 
a 54.1 160. 5 76. 7 78. 7 216. 4 95. 5 | 94, 1 | 
ili i a TR: All 36.9 68. 8 55.5 57.1 | 133.5 97.4} 65.8 
Be: SOD. | coccuphaboweakes 40. 8 68.3 54.1 62.9 132. 6 97.4 | 67.1 
; ERE Sa I, NS EE, ET 43. 7 66. 6 52.4 62. 1 131.7 98. 8 | 67.7 
; a: 45.9 66. 6 52. 1 65.8} 132.6 98.8 68.7 Der 
FN SS aL AE paleo Sh 38. 1 64. 6 50. 1 65. 5 132. 4 98. 6 65.4 
Re 22. 5 59. 7 47.8 64.0 128. 0 7.6 8.4 
RE SE EE as 12.2 55. 7 44.4 54.0 114.5 96. 6 02.3 
TD os wnhomameacsulnn 8.8 45.9 37.5 61.5 103. 1 94. 6 18.0 
EG SS. ARR SE EAS Fs 13.1 35. 2 25.3 56.3 83.4 90. 5 38. 2 
Washington, D. C.: 
RE A eS ae .6 3.7 11.5 (2) 6.3 4 1.0 
RRR RCE Ae aR sae aT ot 108. 4 184. 0 15. 6 53.7 196. 4 68. 2 101.3 
i 79.0 151.1 24.7 68.0 194.0 73.9 87.8 
RE LS aR = 55.5 67.0 32.7 38. 8 102. 2 73. 6 9.7 
I, a emamawme 58. 2 65. 2 31.0 41.0 99.4 73. 8 60, 2 
; RRR EE SS A RR a 58.4 64.4 30. 5 38. 0 100. 0 74.0 60.0 
December, 1929._........-...--._-- 57.4 62.3 30. 0 39.7| 100.2 74.3 9.2 In 
eda» nibunseinnawednampriirnntns 49.1 60. 5 29. 7 36. 2 100. 4 73.8 55.5 
I a ci mentslineg 41.3 55. 4 28. 7 36. 6 93.0 76. 8 51.8 
ii Ak 3 EE, Ta, 22. 8 49.7 28. 2 82. 5 86. 6 75.7 43.0 
i December, 1931_...........-.-.-..- 17.8 39.7 27.9 34.9 79.9 75.3 39.0 
: | 24! 20! 27.11 27] 612) 76| 29.5 
1 


2No change. ; 
’ The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change {rom 
manufactured to natural gas. 
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TaBLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 9) T TABLE 
JUNE, 1932—Continued » 10 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure fo, 
City and date H . 
Fuel and| 2 °US® | Miscel- 
Food (|Clothing} Rent : furnish- "| All 
g light ing goods laneous items 
cia 
Kansas City, Mo.: Richt 
= eae 17.3 40.7 5.4 18.0 31. 1 15. 6 19 D 
8 eR Trenance gare | 44.9 104. 5 29. 4 35. 2 73. 0 7.1 51 0 Ju 
December, 1920.......-.-..-------- | 10.2 76.3 63. 9 55. 1 68. 7 40. 3 90 D 
I ee a | 125.4 2.7 24.8 28.7 6.8 35. 0 Te It 
I in nc cnenacdouioces! 16.0 2.9 23.8 26. 8 §.6| 37.8 . D 
RS itn CED, : 15.3 2.4 21.1 26. 3 | §.1| 37.0 0 I 
December, 1929__--.---.----------- | 122 18) 201) 29) 34! 369 1? D 
Sl etinahviincenceduscbncdbeh 18.6 1.5 19. 4 24.0 | 2.1 36. 9 9p q 
“<a aaest: 115.8 1.0 19.8 22.0; ‘I11 44.3 .? L 
Os SAARI Ta RES A i 124.9 11.7 17.4 19.7 16.2 44. 0 9 ji 
SS ue | 128.9 19.9 16.3 144.3} 111.5 42.3 1} r 
SES, a a a 138.7 | 117.1 8.2 12.0} 118.0 37. 6 9 J 
Memphis, Tenn.: : st. L 
Ga aa a 20. 3 27.7 (3) 26. 8 25. 4 | 16. 1 18 T 
in, a egal Ti le 38.8 77.5 35. 9 49.7 67.1 38. 8 16 4 J 
December, 1920_.._........-.------ 7.0 59. 0 66. 2 105. 4 53.9 43, 2 24 I 
| SM EI IRS 18.1 1.5 46. 3 60. 0 16.0 36. 9 16, 4 J 
December, 1928........-_._-.---_-- 14.9 2 43. 7 68. 8 | 14.8 37.7 17: I 
SEE RR ee RR 16.0 11 42.6} 263.6 13.8 38. 5 16 8 ] 
pS RS 15.1 11 40. 6 55.3 13. 9 38. 6 16 3 ] 
ERE SA SE 110.6 1.6 39. 6 58.9} 13.3 39. 6 147 ] 
_ “FE a * 119.2 12.4 35. 8 57.9 | 10.7 38. 8 10.4 
SRR at ASE aE 131.3 14.8 29. 8 48. 3 6.2 35. 5 34 
December, 1931............-..----- 134.2} 110.4 18.4 48. 3 1g 35. 2 1s 
June, - ~ i 28S 2 aaa: 142.3, 114.5 11.3 45.9 16.5 29. 0 - | 
Minneapolis, Minn.: ‘ 
ee a ee 17.7 33. 5 1 14.7 18.1 12.3 15.8 - 
A RE | §0.0 76.7 10.7 36. 9 65. 5 31.3 43. 4 
December, 1920...................- 13.0 63. 6 36. 8 60. 3 65. 8 37.6 357 
GG SSR Te. Sa 1.6 11/ 2.2) 3 12.3 34. 6 15.8 
SR SOE nen cccendbinncnh a 11.5| 27.5 44.6) 10.5 34. 5 15.2 
Ra Se a 1.8 11.8 25. 6 41.9 10. 5 36.7 15,4 
pe ae 3.9 12.8 25. 2 44.3 10.9 36. 6 16.2 
(RS PA, RRS 11.0 13.5 23. 6 46. 2 10. 6 36. 3 14] 
Sari rene: 19,4 14.4 23. 5 39. 9 7.8 37.0 ¥ 
8 A BOC SRE: es | 121.2 18.8 21.4; 416 3.7 35. 4 0 
SS | 125.5) 1162) 19.8 44.3 12.7 36. 1 21 
8 SE EE RR TL eR" 135.2) 123.3) 121 37.1; 1124 35. 6 19 
New Orleans, La.: 
OE go nee 16.6 36. 8 (3) 19.7 23.8 15.9 17.9 Be 
RE SAR SE REE 28. 6 94.9 12.9 36.3 75.9 42.8 | 41.9 
ua Se eS aaa 10.7 69. 4 39.7 41.5 63. 9 57.1 | 36.7 
SS RE a 13.1 55.9 34. 5 17.9 46. 1 18,2 
Decemie 1008... 5... ..... 13.2 13. 1 54.8 28. 4 17.9 46.8 19.5 Cc 
AE SARIS Roe oS 143| 126) 53.6) 2149 15.9 45.9 17.8 
i =: Sea 11.8 12. 6 | 51.3 18. 1 15.7 45.8 18.8 
8 TESS COAT BRE 19.8 12.0; 49.2 12.4 14.8 46.5 14.8 Pr 
Sin erarasss 115.0 | -1| 45.3 14.4 10. 2 46. 5 10.2 
SR ELEN SE aS 130.3 12.7 43.0 16.5 5.9 43.1 | 1.2 ; 
December, 1931..-.-...-.-.-...-.. 130.3} 19.7] 38.7 4.1 15] 45.2 3 1 
a ES RS 140.5} 113.9 35. 4 14.4 18.7 42.6 6.4 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Vv 
ES pc 18.8 35. 9 7.6 9.2 26. 3 16. 3 | 19.8 ; 
OO i SE LE: 36.5, 91.3 34.9 31.7 77.4 41,2 49, 1 li 
i = eer ee 14.3 | 75.4; 35.0 64.4 78.1 46.3 | 39.3 0 
0 RE CR 2 13.8 | 434° °7a3 85. 6 15.9 46.9 | 22.3 | 
December, 1928........-.-.---..--- 21}| 385; 716} 860 164) 469) 2244 t 
 * 2S RE eee 6! 29; 683 85. 6 15.1 48.1) 23. 2 
December, 1929..........-.-.------ 12| 21) 67.1] 860 46) 47.5) 2.2 V 
SS SE a 2 See 15.6 | 1.5 | 64. 9 85. 1 13. 5 47.9 | 19.9 i 
December, 1930............-...---. 113.4 13.9, 63.7 84. 4 6.6 47.5 | 15. 2 
SS SBR SRE FS 124.2 19.4) 568 83. 1 .4 46.9 | 8.4 
eS ee 129.2) 113.3 | 52.3 83. 8 16.4 45.6 | 4.5 
I INS oocdcock och bane cand 1384! 117.0! 359! 816! 1245] 4251 134 
1 Decrease. 


2 The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
manufactured to natural gas, 


3 No change. 


ma ieee ie 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
JUNE, 1932—Continued 






































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
City and date H 
: Fuel and| ,~°US® | Miscel-| All 
Food |Clothing] Rent light so ws laneous | items 
Richmond, Va.: 
DSCR Minin ndoncandcchecceen 20. 5 33. 8 1.0 1.8 26. 3 9.0 17.9 
ee = =—«-- > hae HR at 3 36. 1 93. 6 12. 5 36. 1 75.4 32. 4 43.8 
Dig iin bao enc tincl cn eme 11.9 69. 0 25. 9 62. 2 70. 0 36. 0 33. 3 
et tt tlad oe ected =>000 13.8 5.0 30. 6 43.9 33. 8 41.0 15.3 
December, 1928-_----- amenities: «teen 13.1 5.4 28. 9 47.5 32. 7 40. 9 15.7 
RG ticks ose cin doe = «> << 15.0 4.2 28. 3 42.0 32. 4 40. 2 14. 2 
December, 1929-_- -- ninwadueniaat tvs take 13.4 4.2 27.0 44.7 31.3 41.0 14.9 
, 0 es ‘ 18.0 3.3 26. 5 38. 5 30. 0 41.3 12.5 
Doosan aeee......-.....-.-=..-- 114.9 2.0 25. 5 42.0 26. 6 41.0 9.3 
RR SS SE a 127.2 12.4 24. 4 33. 1 18. 6 40. 6 2.4 
Deceiiinees aemes...... 2.25.24... 129.2 18.6 21.8 37. 6 15. 5 40. 3 3 
RE abt i. 00s one nocturne 139, 2 113.9 20. 0 25. 6 2.8 38. 3 16.7 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
a ~~ es 18.0 32. 4 2.7 4.8 21.8 14.5 16.7 
ON TEE STE 46.2), 89.7 29. 8 19. 6 73. 1 37. 6 48. 9 
December, 1920.....-._-- Bee, RE TE 8.8 70. 0 42.4 42. 6 70. 2 43. 2 35. 4 
a =a 13.5 3.1 76. 3 18.9 21. 6 37. 2 19.9 
December, 1928-_...--_---- ee eS ee 12.2 2. 5 74. 2 23. 1 19. 5 38. 7 20. 4 
OS SREP TET se bce wdbden 1,4 Oe 71.8 22. 5 17.8 38. 4 20. 5 
a ey ears | 1.5 me 69. 2 33. 4 16. 2 44.2 21.7 
in ica oaeaitldheoncibels 16.7 (3) 66. 0 21.8 16. 9 44.6 18.3 
a a See are 114.9 11,4 59. 5 29. 1 15. 4 42.1 13.9 
i 4 124.9 110.7 53. 0 12.4 5.9 41.5 6. 2 
ITI ncins anenscuseckann 129.8 119.2 44.0 20. 7 1.6 39. 2 1.4 
ES a ES SF 1 38.3 122.4 34. 4 17.4 18.6 39. 1 14.3 
Scranton, Pa.: 
eS ee 21.3 34. 4 5 24. 7 27.0 2L.4 21.9 
SO a ere ee 41.4 97.7 17.2 43. 5 62. 8 47.9 51.5 
eerie 17.38 76. 5 18. 5 67.3 62. 0 50. 4 39. 1 
i i oe i ili aly 2.4 16. 2 71.7 69. 0 30. 1 56. 2 26. 9 
Decals BlGGs.. 25-55. .- 2s s5see 43 15. 3 yp ey 72.2 29. 3 57.8 27.8 
iit Ric cndiidhs nas dihiud 2.9 15, 2 68. 1 65. 0 26. 5 57.5 26. 3 
Rees eee) 5... 5... 6. 5 13. 7 63. 9 67. 6 26. 0 57.3 27.3 
tiie," a Naga Feit sane 1.8 13. 5 60. 5 60. 2 26. 0 57.3 23. 5 
December, 1930----- 18.1 10. 7 59. 1 66. 1 22. 9 56. 8 19. 5 
ET ETS EE EES Re 3.9 53. 2 61.3 18. 2 55. 2 11.8 
December, 1931__....-.-- hee Elites oth 1 22.8 17,1 51.8 69. 5 7.3 55. 2 8.4 
ERE EN, Peres 132.1 19.5 43.8 45.3 3.7 §2. 1 1.3 
1 Decrease. 3 No change. 


Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and foreign 

countries for specified months of 1920, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 
1932is shown in the following table. The numberof countries included 
varies according to the information available. Several countries pub- 
lish a general index and an index number for food only, while others 
omit clothing, and in some instances also rent. The table shows 
the trend in the cost of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent, together 
with the general index for all items for the countries for which such 
information is published in the original sources. 

Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since not 
only are there differences in the base périods and in the number and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represented, 
but there are also radical differences in the method of construction 
of the indexes. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS IN THE | NIT INDE: 
STATES AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 2) 
— al = 
United Austri Bel yr F | 
ni ustria, - | slova- in- |France,} Ger- Tre- taly 
Countty.....-.---0- States | 8848) Vienna| gium | kia, | land | Paris'| many | lana \\,° att 
Prague tall Cow 
Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, Food, | Food, | Food, Poo idea 
cloth- | cloth- | cloth- | cloth- | cloth- | Food, | cloth- | cloth- | cloth-  ¢), ith: 
, ing, 4 ng, ng ing, ing, ooh ing, ing, ing, ing 
43 + fuel an ue ue ue ue ng, ue ue fuel uel 
ee = light, and and and and fuel, and and and fuel 
we rent, | light, | light, | light, | light, | rent, | light, | light, | light, jie); Comn 
house | rent, | rent, | rent, | rent, | taxes, | rent, | rent, | rent, = rey,’ clud 
furnish-| sun- sun- | sun- | sun- ete. sun- | sun- | sun- gy! 
ings,etc.} dries | dries | dries | dries dries | dries | dries dries 
7 Com- | ‘Depart aver. 
Minis- ee | 1 hee 
Bureau Federal} try of | Office |Central) ™'SS!°"| Federal MBO! Munic. 
of | Depart: Statis-| Labor | of | Statis- | < {| Statis- | Iadus-ipal 
Computing agency_._| Labor |ment of tical d | Stati ‘tie 7 Study tical | try (Admin. Com} 
Statis- | Labor B Ind tie “i Off of Cost B ical | and stra. 
tics wea a Ics C2 | of Liv- |OUR" Com- | ; " 
y ing | merce 
dal lin Janu- | Janu- - Base 
: uly, uly, | ary- ary- | July, iry- 
Base period_-------- 1913 1913 1914 1921 1914 June, | June, 1913-14 1914 va po 
1914 1914 1914 
ie Gen 
= : 19% 
General: 19 
1920—Av. for year_| 1 200. 4 , | eee CS eee, Te J hs, Saeae 449 3 | 
1929—June--._-__-_- 170. 2 156 ete Ff i ees 1, 215 4556) 153.4 | 5173 4. 1 19 
December. 171.4 160 113 i = eer 1, 207 4 565 152. 6 6179 19.2 
1930—June-.-_-.--- 166. 6 157 113 224.0 111.1 1, 108 4 572 147.6 5 168 530.9 19 
December...| 160.7 151 108 222. 5 105. 8 1, 083 4 597 141.6 6 168 508, 3 
1931—June___...-. 150.3 138 106 | 204.5| 106.8] 1,020] 4589} 137.8! 7156 49 19 
December...| 145.8 135 108 193. 1 101. 6 1, 048 4 531 130. 4 $16 472.7 Foc 
1932—June........ 8 Fee | PA CY ESE Saree 121.4) 7159) 471.7 i 
Food: 
1920—Av. for year_|1178.0| 1202 |_...-.-.].-------}..--- | J 5 oan ee 19 If 
1929—June-.._...-- 154.8 149 > She | tau 1, 103 4 590 154. 0 | 5 164 1.4 
December...| 158.0 161 > i A&G eae 1,000} 4589) 162.2/ 6173 18.0 I 
1930—June-.-.-_._.-- 147.9 151 121 201. 1 118. 1 937 4 593 142.7 | 5156 | 
December...| 137. 2 138 111} 200.1] 109.4 903 | 4636) 134.8) 6156 19.0 I 
1931—June-_.-_..--- 118.3 111 108 76. 5 109. 3 842 4642 130.9 | 7139 156.6 Ce 
December...| 114.3 107 110 160. 7 99. 1 919 4555 119.9 | 8155 137.8 | 
1932—June-......- |S? ee | | came a ra SER 113.4] 7144| 438.0 I 
Clothing: 1 
1920—Av. for year_| 1 258. 5 ee a Se eee ON Pees FAS) 2 692.1 
1929—June-__._.-- 161.3 157 183 | 255.8 |.......- 1,055 | 4604] 172.4 |....._-- | 555.2 
December.._| 160.5 156 7 e@ 2 1, 051 4 604  * | a 548, 8 
1930—June--._..--- 158. 9 155 183 262.0; 133.2 1, 046 4 626 ae f.....-- 508. 8 | 
December-___| 153.0 148 177 | 259.8) 119.9 1, 034 4610 149. 8 |___._--- |} 447.7 Fi 
1931—June.----..-- 146. 0 137 162 | 250.8; 111.9] 1,004 #552 | 130.9 |....--- 421.2 | 
December...| 135.5 127 166 | 246.4] 105.8 976 4608 | 320.1 j........| 390.3 
1932—June......-- ck: es OS ee ee Se . | ae ugtil 
Fuel and light: | 
1920—Av. for year_| + 194.9 J. SPS) SEE PORE ee . . goer inte =~ 2611.3 
1929—June-_-_--__--- 175. 2 157 103 } © O Saeeeeee 1, 456 4 539 148.9 j........| 425.0 
December...| 178.7 157 106 | 212.8 |........ 1, 455 $602 | 162.9 j.......- | 453.1 R 
1930—June--_-_--... 172.8 156 104 | 204.6 121.6 1, 407 4 607 EE Eoinanos- - $73.0 
December...| 175.0 156 104 198.3 121.6 1, 290 4 633 +) ae 457 4 
1931—June-.-_--.-.- 165. 4 153 104} 184.0; 119.7} 1,067 4506 | 145.4 |......-- 424, 3 
December...| 168.0 152 104} 182.4| 119.7 914 4619 | 148.8 |_...---- | 404.3 
1932—June-.-....-- 6 SE SE: ae RE A CN SH | ae py amren 
Rent: | 
1920—Av. for year.|!151.1] 1142 |........]........]......-.].......- | ee 2 108.3 
1929—June--.....-.- 153.7 158 ihe  § | PeeeEeee 1,476 4300 | 126.0 |_.-.---- 107.6 
December...| 151.9 158 22] 226.8 |......-- 1,476 | 4350] 126.7 |_...---- 410.2 : 
1930—June- -_--..- 149. 6 160 22} 406.0) 49.6} 1,467/ 4350) 129.8) .....-- 410.2 
December...| 146.5 160 25} 405.0 52.8 | 1,467 ~ 2 8) 22.4 
1931—June.._--..- 142.0 158 25} 402.5} 54.4] 1,373 | 4350] 131.6 |_...---- 73.1 
December...| 136.2 158 27} 401.0 54.41 1,373 4-360 | 131.6 |_...---- 182. | 
1932—June.......- ok | Re Pe RRS TREES: RRS  ' | aa 



































See footnotes at end of table. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS IN THE UNITED 

























































































ED STATES AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 

— —_—" 

7 Neth- 

| er- Po- _ F ; 

y, : lands, | Nor- — _~ dg Wane: Gouth pe cane iadie, Ane “hae all 

iQ Country ----------< Am- | way /ar- en rica ; F ia |Zealan 
ster- saw land | dom hai bay 

nag dam 

7 _— 

- Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, Food, Food, 

: Food, | loth- | cloth- | cloth- | cloth- cloth- | Food, | cloth- | Food, cloth- 

ri ing, | ing, | ing, | ing, | ing, fuel, | ing, | cloth-| Food, | ing, 
Commodities in- fuel, | fuel, | fuel, | fuel, | fuel, | light, | fuel, | ing- |grocer-| fuel, 

’ daded...-ns=ueue mf light, | light, | light, | light, | light, | rent, | light,| fuel, | ies, | light, 
+t rent, | rent, | rent, | rent, | rent, | sun- | rent, | light, | rent rent, 
eS | sun- | sun- | sun- | sun- | sun- | dries | sun- | rent sun- 

dries | dries | dries | dries | dries dries dries 
Cen- | Cen- Na- 
Bu- | tral | tral | B8rd) Fed. | apinis| pce. | tional ye agen 
ing agency. |reauof} Sta- | Sta- | aia) | eral | try of |sus and Tariff | Labor |cus and | Statis- 

Computing ageney-) Statis- ati Usti- Wel- hehor Labor | Statis- | C°™ | Office | gtatis-| ~ tics 
tics ca ca Office . mis- ; 

Office | Office| fre tics | sion tics | Office 

, a eS ee 

, 1911- | July, July, | June, | July, July, | 1923- | 1926- 
Base period... ------ 1913 | 1914 | 2927 | “yora’ |“yo14’ | 1gia’ | 1914 | 1926 | “sory | 997 | 1930 
General: 
1920—Av. for year_|1 221.6 | 2296 |_.__.-- 2270 | 224| 2252] 179.0)... | ere 1, 019 
1929—Jume_......- 169. 0 164 | 101.7} 5171 161 160 132.0 | 105.4 147 | 4 1, 042 |-------- 

, December.-| 167.4} 165] 100.4! 170} 162) 167] 129.4/111.5| 150/41 046] *1,003 

| 1930—Jume.......- 162. 1 161} 940/ 5165] 158] 154] 1293/1202] 140) 4996 7 990 

, December --_| 156. 6 159 | 93.8] 6163 156 155 | 125.8] 113.8 121 4912 8 963 

| 1931—June__....-- 153. 5 151 88.4) 5160 150 145 123.3 | 121.0 109 4860 7913 

December.-_| 145. 2 150} 83.3 | 6158 145 148 120. 6 | 121.2 109 4814 § 888 
1009—JG sees b . ot. se. Gi'O | 9 1 he gf REELS ceil relates ee 
d: 
Awe: oh See a oe ka 9g Se Sa ee See: See 
1929—June......-.- 165. 3 156 | 94.7} #151 155 147} 117.6; 93.5 144 | 1,045 |-------- 
December..| 161.6} 157] 91.7| 150] 157 159 | 1124/1045] 148] 1,011] *1,017 
1980—Jume_......- 151. 6 151 80.9{} 5140 151 138 112.0 | 119.2 137 968 
December. -.| 144.8 149 | 80.2] 6137 149 141 108. 5 | 100.8 116 871 922 
1931—Jume_._..... 140. 6 138 75.9} 5130 141 127 106. 4 99. 6 101 833 839 
December --| 125. 5 136 | 69.1 | 6128 134 132! 100.4] 97.0} 101 809 835 
SS eae SSR). > erm PRE ee Ss ee ee ee 
ray a 1 390 1430 
9: 1 3 ee eee ae een SS oe ee Cee hs ee eee 
a) iS 159 | 106.5 | $185 167 _. | sae 97.0 Tee 
December.-|_______ 157 | 108.9 | © 183 165 _ J See 98. 8 4 Ree 8 972 
1900-—J Uae nee)... oe 153 | 105.8 | 5181 160 | eee 99. 1 | 7952 
December.-|. 148 |; 99.6{| 178 155 heat 99.0 . g RH 8 924 
1931—June_......-]___.___ 143 | 81.3! 4175 145 _, , aera 110. 2 es......<- ' 87 
December.-|______. 142 76.4 | ®170 137 seers 108.8 . 7 8 849 
1962—Jipmees 25 -}.Ls 73.0} 5168 |..-...- eR: Leis PS eRIALS | ERR SPS ET Ree 2 
Fuel and light: | 
1920—Ay. for year.|_....._}...._.. Ane a a Ra ene eee! Spal hey towed 
1920—June...«--.-)_.. <2 161 | 127.6} 5165 134 | eer 123. 8 Se are 
December.-|_._.___ 160 | 134.6} *® 160 135 a 120. 2 oe b-....-.- 8 990 
1930—June.......-|_.....- 157 | 130.5 | 5160 132 BPA. ckabeed 120. 5 _ y eae 7990 
December-.-.|___.__- 150 | 132.1 | 6156 131  . 3 eee 119.6 ee 8 994 
1961s ----)_.....- 148 | 131.7 | 5155 127 ee a 128.3 | =e 7990 
Decem = ee 146 | 129.2) ®150 125 | Seem 140.8 | ae 8 975 
one, SE iircth la sun caudhidsootpinn 128.1} 5149 |....... | A VAR EE ER TREES: 
nt: 
1920—Avy. for year_|_.__...|...-...]_...__. | rae 0) SRS SE Vere th: SNe Se ones s Seen 
1920S. 1... 175 | 131.1 | 5200 181 glee 102. 2 beh aad 
December. .|_..__.- 175 | 134.3 | ® 200 181 See tis 102.4 /- § EPS SOS $1,019 
A OS, ee 174 | 154.8 | 5205 185 «eee 104. 5 i SEE 71,012 
ae PERE oe 174 | 170.1 | © 205 185 Soe 1.525.822 104. 5 __ ( a 
1931—Jane........}......- 173 | 170.1 | 5206 187 |S @erqeee 105.6} 158 |_....... 7 964 
«| TS 173 | 170.1 | ® 206 187 EE ns otis 107.3 egal Se 8 922 
19%92-—Jime.s......)....--u)------ 170.1 | 5206 j...-.-- 154 |_.._.._- eae Seer ee Poe et 
1 December. 4 Quarter ending with month. 7 May. 
2 July 5 april. 8 November. 


3 April-J une. 6 October. 
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Living Expenditures of Illinois Farm and Small-Town Familie, 


N ANALYSIS of the expenditures of 70 farm families and , 
small-town families, all American born, for various 12-mont} 
periods during 1929 and 1930, was published by the University 9; 
Ilinois Agricultural Experiment Station in the latter part of 193]: 
The information obtained in the survey for the farm families is ciyey 
in detail in the report, but that for the small-town families is ciye, 
only a SS form because of the much smaller number of families 
covered. 


Farm Families 
Near.y half (47 per cent) of the farm families studied owned the 


land on which their homes were located; 28 per cent owned all of the 
land they operated and 19 per cent at least half of the land operated. 


The remaining 53 per cent were living on rented property, 23 per cent 
renting from relatives, and 30 per cent from nonrelatives. The separa- 
tion of the records of tenants renting from relatives from those renting 


from nonrelatives was made to ascertain whether the plane of living 
was influenced by renting from relatives. : 

The largest farm consisted of 480 acres and the smallest of 80 acres, 
Over half (56 per cent) of the families were in the group farming from 
161 to 320 acres. 

The number of persons per farm family averaged 3.7, the most 
frequent number being 4. Nineteen per cent of the families had no 
children, 23 per cent had one child, 43 per cent had two children, 9 
per cent had three children, and 6 per cent had four or five children, 


In several cases relatives living in the home were counted as members 
of the family. 
The most common ages of both husbands and wives were from 28 


to 32 years, and the children’s ages ranged from 1 to 21, with an 
average of 10.5 years. Seventy-five per cent of the children were of 
preschool or grade-school age. 

In 66 per cént of the farm homes both husband and wife had 
attended high school; in 52 per cent at least one of them had attended 
college, and in 17 per cent both husband and wife were college grad- 
uates. They showed a continued interest in education, all wives 
being members of the home bureaus in their respective counties and 
the majority of the husbands members of the farm bureaus. An 
average of eight farm and home papers and magazines per family 
were received yearly in this group. Eighty-one per cent of the 
owners, 64 per cent of the tenants renting from relatives, and 77 per 
— of the tenants renting from nonrelatives had radios in their 

omes. 

The larger and more modernly equipped homes were those occupied 
by families renting from relatives, while the houses occupied by 
owners averaged one room less per house and a smaller percentage 
of them had lighting systems, furnaces, and running-water equipment. 
Houses occupied by tenants renting from nonrelatives averaged 7 
rooms per house, 30 per cent had lighting systems, 46 per cent furnaces, 
and 20 per cent running-water equipment. All but one home had a 
telephone and this one had access to a near-by telephone. 


1 University of Illinois. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin No. 372: Living expenditures of 4 





— group of Illinois farm and small-town families (1929-30), by Ruth Crawford Freeman and M. Attie 
Souder, 
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With an average of 3.7 persons per family, the number of bedrooms 
was more than adequate, averaging four per house in the groups of 
owners, and tenants renting from relatives, and three in the group of 
tenants renting from nonrelatives. 

The total yearly money value of the living enjoyed by the 70 farm 
families ranged from $1,143 to $7,342. The average for the whole 
croup was $2,489, of which $1,657 represented average cash income 
per family, $420 the average value of raised products used in the 
home or given away (figured at local retail prices), and $412 the 
average yearly rental value of the house. 

Table 1, compiled from the report, shows the cash and percentage 
distribution of expenditures of the farm families, under six main heads, 
in the different ranges of realized income. The term ‘‘realized in- 
come’’ as used in the report, represents ‘‘(1) net cash from all sources 
after farm business expenses are subtracted; (2) the retail market 
value of commodities produced on the farm and used in the home, 
consisting mainly of food and to a lesser extent fuel; and (3) the 
rental value of the house occupied by the family.” 


Taste 1.—CASH AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES OF 70 
ILLINOIS FARM FAMILIES IN DIFFERENT RANGES OF REALIZED INCOME 








| Yearly income 












































Item 
Average 
$1,000- $2,000— $3,000- : 
, : Ray for all Low High 
$1,999 $2,999 | and over families 
Number of families in group---...-....---- 41 20 0 | LiAsbnodeu | waitin deat ts ae ito 
Cash expenditures: = = —<——=|—= === 
(Fae, LER EE ae $571 $735 $715 $636 | $427 $1, 306 
Shelter— 

gee ae tle a EEE, Sa é 361 445 572 412 200 750 
Repairs and furnishings-_-------__- 84 132 195 112 4 515 
0 SE ae ae 138 243 349 195 43 687 
Operating expemses_......_...._--- : 135 261 275 189 62 848 
Savings and investments___._____.___- 116 297 1, 312 322 0 4, 089 
ii niienmetedaird eh ewwy anna 377 781 1, 392 623 116 2, 879 
yy ee 1, 782 2, 894 4, 810 2, 489 1, 143 7, 342 
Per cent spent for: — 
Phin cdonsstlubesscctdaes= 32 26 | 15 i eae: a 
Shelter and furnishings_._..........._- 25 20 16 2 eae ee * 
RE tiinanan i annt scene Pedi fal a] 7 i) Re eee 
Operating expemses._._............--- 7 9 6 {ae |---------- 
Savings and investments--_-_........-_- 7 10 27 12 tent itel eee 
General expenses_-_-_-_.......--- Peostehs 21 | 27 29 25 | bbws ade ; + 0 Sa 








! Rental value, figured on basis of 10 per cent of estimated total value of house. 


Under the head ‘operating expenditures” were included fuel, 
light, power, telephone, ice, laundry, paid service, and small supplies. 
The report does not itemize the amounts spent for the various items 
going to make up the operating expenses. ‘‘General expenditures”’ 
included automobiles, health, education, recreation and entertainment, 
church, gifts, and personal expenses (shaving supplies, cosmetics, 
tobacco, dry cleaning, etc.). 

In figuring the expenditures for food, the cost of meals for hired 
farm hands was estimated and subtracted from the total food costs 
and charged to the farm business. The cost of meals served to hired 
help used in the home was added to “service.” Although children 
away at school were counted as members of the family, they figured 


130813°—32——13 
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in the listed food costs only for vacation periods when they were a 
home. The cost of meals for guests also was deducted fro: the 
total food cost. 


Among the families with the smaller incomes—from $1,()()0 {, 
$1,999—few differences were found in the average amounts spent {op 
food, operating expenses, clothing, or savings and investments. , 
the size of the family increased, however, less was spent for- sheltey 
and furnishings but expenditures for general purposes tended t, 
increase in direct proportion to the number of members in the family 

In the income group $1,000 to $1,999, the cost of food per adult 


unit tended to decrease in the families of larger size, averaging 43 
cents per day in families having 5 members, as compared with 57 
cents in families having 2 members. The study did not disclose 
whether this was due to a lower standard of living or to greater 
efficiency in buying. In the next larger income group there was , 
gradual increase in the total cost of food per family with increase jy 


size of family, but little variation in the cost per person. In the 
group having incomes of $3,000 and over, the daily cost of food per 
person (40 cents) was lower than among families in the lowest income- 


range group, Where it was 49 cents per person and 43 cents per adult 
unit. No true explanation of this was reached, but it is observed in 
the report that the homemakers in the higher-income group may 
have bought more intelligently as they were older (average ave, 45) 


and were probably more experienced buyers, and that probably 
food was bought in larger quantities by the larger families at a con- 
sequent lower cost. No information was obtained in the majority 
of cases as to whether the families studied were adequately fed, 
but nearly every homemaker had been enrolled in classes on foods 


and nutrition and should have had the usual knowledge as to planning 
of adequate meals. 

The value assigned to food raised made up 66 per cent, or two- 
thirds, of the total food cost among the families in the $1,000 to 
$1,999 income group, 63 per cent in the $2,000 to $2,999 group, and 
54 per cent in the $3,000 and over group. 


Small-Town Families 


THE average yearly living expenses of the small-town families 
($3,662) were much higher than those of the farm families ($2,489), 


but only one small-town family had an income in the $1,000 to $1,919 


range and there were 41 farm families in this lower income group. 

Savings and operating expenditures were higher for the small-town 
families. The value of the food consumed, however, was lower than 
for the farm families, which the report states was probably due partly 
to the fact that on the farms more abundant supplies of produce 
were available and partly to the longer hours of active work by the 
farm families with a consequent larger consumption of food. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of expenditures by the small-town 
families in the different income groups: 
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TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES OF 18 SMALL-TOWN FAMILIES IN ILLI- 
NOIS IN DIFFERENT RANGES OF REALIZED INCOME 




















— 
Average expenditures per family for— 
Num- 
— ~ . 
Income range ‘amilies | Savings Shelter 
in and Oper- and Cloth- General 
group | invest- Food ating eurnish- ing expendi-| Total 
ments expenses ings tures 
$1,000 to $1,999. ........----.- 1 $211 $499 $310 $71 $72 $600 $1, 763 
$2,000 to $2,999. .............- 8 501 583 261 223 206 712 2, 486 
$3,000 and Over...-...-------- 9 1, 583 630 476 774 348 1,106} 4,917 
Average of all families__)_....... 1, 026 602 371 490 270 903 3, 662 
Percentage distribution.}__._____- 28 16 10 13 s 25 100 





























General Expenditures, all Families 


Tue most marked differences in expenditures between the dif- 
ferent income groups were found in connection with the items listed 
under general expenditures, and a more detailed analysis was there- 
fore made of the expenditures listed under this head. Table 3, 
compiled from the report, shows the average amounts spent for each 
of these items by both farm and small-town families. 


TasLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL EXPENDITURES OF ILLINOIS FARM AND 
SMALL-TOWN FAMILIES IN DIFFERENT RANGES OF REALIZED INCOME 



































Farm families Small-town families 
Income group Income group 
Item 
Average Average 
of all of all 
$1,000— | $2,000- | $3,000 | families | $1,000- | $2,000— | $3,000— | families 
$1,999 $2,999 | and over $1,999 | $2,999 |and over 
Number in group.......--.-- 41 20 gp ARES 1 8 | eee ae 
Average number of adult 
Wit... 2.9 3.6 4.6 3.7 1.8 3.4 2.5 2.9 
General expenditures: 
Personal, for all_.....___- $29 $57 $145 $52 $79 $82 $96 $89 
i SERIE 157 362 331 238 193 171 401 287 
Ws otic so oukned 43 102 247 86 10 140 91 108 
Reereetiom ........e<--ess 28 47 64 38 72 66 195 131 
lala 48 90 385 103 27 137 137 131 
Co el 34 51 102 48 3 49 83 64 
8 nl lll aR, 38 72 118 58 216 67 103 93 
. 1 SE Sea 377 781 1, 392 623 600 712 1, 106 903 


























Clothing Expenditures, all Families 


Tu expenditures for clothing by the farm and small-town families 
combined averaged, for boys of preschool age, $33.79, and for girls, 
$29.13; for boys of from 6 to 14 years of age, $38.15, and for girls, 
$37.76; and for boys of high-school age, $51.66, and for girls, $93.42. 
It will be noted that the cost of clothing for boys up to high-school 
age averaged more than for girls but for those of high-school age was 
much less than for girls. The report does not show the amounts 


spent for clothing for adults. 
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Cost of Living in the Methodist Episcopal Ministry 


"a oe March, 1932, issue of Pension Progress (Chicago), published 
by the board of pensions and relief of the Methodist Episcopg| 
Church, contains the results of a cost-of-living survey amone {hp 
clergymen of that church. | 
The report is based on questionnaires from 1,080 ministers in 99 


white English-speaking conferences of the church in the United | 


States. These conferences were chosen because they were represen. 
tative of the various geographical areas and different economic and 
social conditions. A larger number of returns was secured from the 
East and Middle West than from the Far West or South, but this 
it is stated, is representative of the distribution both of the general 
population and of the membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The distribution, by size of place of residence, of the 1.080 ministers 
who furnished data is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MINISTERS LIVING IN PLACES OF CLAssl. 
FIED SIZE 




















Ministers residing in 
ae with specified 
ulation 
Population — 

Number Per cent 

Under 500__.._____- ey > sey epee 214 19.8 
ee tii 183 16. 9 
1,000 to 2,499______ ies ies 192 17.8 
2,500 to 4,999_____ oe wa ise 8 lll 10.3 
5,000 to 9,999___.._._____ an Sh 82 7.6 
10,000 to 24,999_________ ET MES EF 66 6.1 
4 EA a ee 49 4.5 
50,000 to 99,999____. » sn URN ckikdie it 40 3.7 
See eae... ...-.)............- 59 §.5 
a ae. .....-t............. 17 1.6 
500,000 to 900,900. ................_.. 12 1.1 
FL gee See Rive 55 5.1 
LEE ERS. 4 Fete ice Bi 1, 080 100. 0 











It is seen that over half of the ministers were living in places of 
less than 2,500 population, while nearly two-thirds were in places of 
less than 5,000. The report points out that this also is typical of the 
whole pastorate of the church. 

Data were obtained not only as to the cash salary of the clergymen 
but also as to the total income (including fees for professional services, 
such as for weddings, perquisites of the office, earnings of wife or 
children, income from lodgers, gifts, ete., and all other income). The 
average cash salary reported was $2,081, while the average income 
was $2,325. To both of these amounts should be added the value of 
housing accommodations, either supplied by the congregation or paid 
for by the minister. 

Table 2 shows the distribution, by income groups, of the 1,()38 
ministers who reported on this point. 

It is seen from Table 2 that 43.1 per cent had total incomes, from 
all sources, of less than $2,000 a year, 68.7 per cent less than $2,500, 
and 80.7 per cent less than $3,000. 
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TaBLE 2—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MINISTERS IN EACH INCOME CLASS 


























Ministers with classi- 
fied incomes 
Income group 

Number | Per cent 

i Ra Tah alla A AP ath Eo 21 2.0 
ee OO Ses £505 20563--~.dcksceu 144 13.9 
eS 0 ee ree 282 27.2 
Lt NE RR OE SIS Le ee eee 266 25. 6 
OST a eae 125 12.0 
nn oe el dheceue 81 7.8 
eX ee eee eee See 39 3.8 
Ff eS ae Se 49 4.7 
te, SIS 25 2.4 
$6,000 OG OVER... . 2. ceccccceuthasediess 6 6 
Sete at et je i Ls 1, 023 | 100. 0 

| 





Table 3 shows for the three income groups, $1,000—$1,499, $2,000— 
2.499, and $4,000-$4,999, and for the whole group of 1,038 families, 
the distribution of the annual expenditures (except rent, "which is not 
included). 

It is seen that in every group, expenditures exceeded the income 
from all sources, the deficit ranging from 1.5 to 6.9 per cent of the 
total. 


TABLE 3.— EXPENDITURES OF FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED INCOME GROUPS 


ANNUAL 








Income group 





- All groups (av- 


$1,000-$1,499 | $2,000-$2,499 | $4,000-$4,999 | erase, $2,325) 


(average $1,282) , (average $2,212) | (average $4,413) 













































































Item of expenditure rs: 3) sae * 
Per Per Per : Per 
Amount | cent | Amount | cent | Amount | cent pele cent 
spent | of spent of spent i= nt of 
total total total| SPe total 
Living costs: 
0 ee Seen” $359.91 | 26.5 $494. 02 | 22.3 $695.14 | 15.5 $503. 71 21.4 
Gas, light, and ice. _............- 38. 48 2.8 66. 81 3.0 110. 28 2. 5 65. 49 2.8 
House furnishings..............-- 39.50} 2.9 64. 47 2.9 131. 63 2.9 67.47 2.9 
3 Sa aS Si EE, a a 99. 38 7.3 158. 66 Fae 362. 87 8.1 179. 74 7.6 
Automobile maintenance - - -_---. | 161.27 | 11.9 217.46 | 9.8 | 331.89] 7.4 216. 21 9.2 
Automobile purchase - -_....-_--- 43.09 | 3.2 67.07 | 3.0 192.46 | 4.1 81. 30 3.4 
Medical and dental care_......... 59.76) 4.4 66.37 | 3.0 126.57 | 2.8 68. 59 2.9 
es ceased 216.17 | 15.8 367.98 | 16.1 764.05 | 17.3 370. 25 15.7 
pe gee yee 1], 013. 56 | 74.8 | 11, 492. 84 | 67.3 | 2,714.89 | 60.7 | 1, 552.76 65.9 
Advancement costs: eo ee aoe : Sus eS 
ER ee 91. 31 6.7 171.15 : & 396. 59 8.9 188. 42 8.0 
Club and lodge dues__._-.....--- 6. 28 5 13. 74 .6 37.95 .8 15. 16 .6 
nn ee 13. 61 1.0 33. 23 1:5 66. 30 1.5 31. 93 1.4 
SES at eae 6. 24 5 10. 66 5 29. 28 | 14.7 .6 
Vacation and travel__._...._.___- 23. 44 i 53. 64 2.4 134. 51 3.0 61. 28 2.6 
, + Sr aiigh sehr emiae 22. 16 1.6 44.78 2.0 121. 59 2.7 57. 84 2. § 
Books and magazines___._...___- 32.73 | 2.4 54.04] 2.4 104.38 | 2.3 56. 73 2.4 
a a |S aE 7.25 .6 22.72 1.0 26. 78 .6 19. 19 .8 
All advancement costs________- | 903. 02 | 15.0 403.96 | 18.2 917.38 | 20.5 445.33 | 18.9 
Investment: ome mint : 
NS EE CARE T 85. 29 6.3 157.78 | 7.1 383.85 | 8.6 169. 83 7.2 
Installment payments... __..___- 17.91 1.3 47.26} 2.1 124.08} 2.8 43. 00 1.8 
SS a gayych: trae & 24. 27 1.8 89. 84 4.1 235.28 | 5.2 109. 81 4.7 
i ( * aa ae 12. 47 9 27.32 1.2 96. 21 2. 2 34. 51 1.5 
All investment-_................ 1138.94 | 10.3 322. 20 | 14.6 839.42 | 18.8 357. 15 15.2 
Total expenditures___.._._____- 1, 355. 52 100. 0 | 12, 219. 02 [100.0 | 14, 471.71 {100.0 | 2, 355. 25 | 100.0 
Not accounted for........-...-.----- | 20.50] 1.5] 27.33] 12] a2s7| .7| 29.83] 13 
Cen oincnacacecccocsnce 93.92] 6.9 34.02] 1.5 91. 2.4 60.52] 2.6 








' Not the exact sum of the en ti but as given in the report. 
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In commenting on this table, the report points out that not only 
does the expenditure for the various items vary with the income: jt 
is also influenced by the number of persons in the family. Tally. 
tion of 63 families of 2 persons, 76 families of 3 persons, 47 families of 
5 persons, and 18 families of 7 or more persons—all in the $1.5(\0_ 
$1,999 income group—showed that in the larger families less wag 
spent for insurance than in smaller families, while savings disappeared 
almost completely, and the total ‘investment’ for families of 7 
members or more was Jess than one-half that found in families of 
only 2 persons ‘‘the decline being progressive through each size of 
family.” The deficit tended to increase with the size of the family. 








—_— 
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Municipal Funerals in Milan, Italy 


RECENT report from James W. Gantenbein, American vice 

consul at Milan, Italy, contains an account of the system of 
municipal funerals and burials in that city. The system was adopted 
in 1903 and has also been instituted in several of the smaller towns of 
Italy. There are five authorized undertakers in Milan whose services 
are engaged in about 3 or 4 per cent of the funerals, generally in the 
cases of wealthy people or if transportation to or from the city is 
involved. In most cases the relatives of the deceased make the 
necessary arrangements with the municipal and church authorities. 

The charges for the services of the professional undertakers vary 
according to circumstances from about 300 lire ($15.60) when no 
arrangements are required outside the city to about 500 lire ($26) 
where such arrangements are made. 

The municipality provides for four general classifications of funer- 
als, each with a hearse, a plain unfinished wooden casket over which 
there is thrown a black cloth, and the services of a director and four 
pallbearers (two pallbearers for a child’s funeral). Gratuitous services 
are provided for paupers. The rates are as follows: 


Adults: Lire : 
8 BS PSE re re an ae ee 2, 880 ($149. 76) 
oS i > SE Oe he DAP 2, 250 ($117. 00) 
pl es St Lad IS I Ah lg 1,215 ($63. 18) 
Cee ae, We Ben i a ease chek 900 ($46. 80) 
CO £8) SRE eee ee eee 630 ($32. 76) 
tT Seeneete rate pee a eae a ee 315 ($16. 38) 
6 ARERR ga 225 ($11. 70) 
Ce ee Os ok ti 5 os ee hla on owe 180 ($9. 36) 
RA Wath bt date naehelbte acai ets siden db Lats 110 = ($5. 72) 

Children: 

OY ee ae ho ee ee 540 ($28. 08) 
NR SSE SCI 0) ae Ey pS 270 ($14. 04) 
eg MRR SRR I oc, sill GOCE aa BES 90 ($4. 68) 

Supplementary carriages for mourners: 

5 Se hee ee eae 180 ($9. 36) 
SO SS ae oe ae ee 135 ($7. 02) 


For transportation to a cemetery in a special covered conveyance in 
cases of death from contagious diseases, the charges are 180 lire 
($9.36) for an adult and 90 lire ($4.68) for a child. Special caskets 
may be obtained for 450 and 540 lire ($23.40 and $28.08), cars for 
mourners for 135 and 180 lire ($7.02 and $9.36), casket cushions and 
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jnings from 110 to 315 lire ($5.72 to $16.38). No deduction is made 
yhere caskets are purchased from outside sources. 

When a death occurs, it must be reported within 24 hours. This is 
ysually done by a member of the family, who goes with two witnesses 
io the Bureau of Vital Statistics, to present a doctor’s certificate 
showing the cause of death. Arrangements for the funeral are made 
‘n another office in the same building, and the desired hour for the 
arrival of the hearse is designated; in winter this must be within 48 
hours and in summer within 24 hours of time of death. Funerals 
begin at 9.30 or 11 a. m., 2 or 4 p. m., on week days; and at 8.30 or 
945 a. m., 1.30 or 2 p. m., on Sundays and holidays. 

Brief services are usually held at the church, after which the body is 
conveyed to the cemetery. In the types of hearses most commonly 
employed there are several seats in the front of the conveyance for 
members of the family. The former custom of the mourners’ walking 
behind the hearse from the church to the cemetery has been discon- 
tinued because of traffic conditions. The pallbearers are usually the 
four attendants provided by the municipality. 

The services at the church are divided into definite classes with a 
published scale of fees, varying from 2,410 lire ($125.32) for a mass in 
music, exterior and interior hangings, and the services of 13 priests 
with torches to 25 lire ($1.30) for 2 priests with candles. 

There are two main cemeteries in Milan owned and operated by 
the city, one opened in 1866 and the other in 1895. In the former 
the plots are relatively expensive, owned by the comparatively well- 
to-do, and the burials are permanent. In the latter, burials are for a 
term of 10, 20, or 30 years, after which the bones are placed in an 
ossuary, containing gratuitous and paid-for niches. The costs of 
permanent plots in the expensive cemetery are 7,200 lire and 8,100 
lire ($374 and $421) while very small tombs for bodies of children 
cost 650 lire ($34). There are special rates for plots containing more 
than one body. Spaces range from 8,250 to 12,750 lire ($429 to 
$663) if above the ground and 5,500 to 8,500 lire ($286 to $442) when 
underground. In the cheaper cemetery, burial costs 270 lire ($14) 
for 10 years, 450 and 540 lire ($24 and $28) for 20 years, and 720 lire 
($37) for 30 years, in which case a metal casket must be used. Special 
rates are provided for bodies brought in from outside the city. Special 
provisions are made in both cemeteries for the burial of Jews. 

Since 1885 facilities for cremation have been offered by a coopera- 
tive society. This society performed 144 cremations in 1931 and 120 
in 1930. The society makes no charge for cremating bodies of its 
members who during their life have paid a specified sum for the pur- 
pose—125 lire ($6.50) if well-to-do, or 50 lire ($2.60) per year if 
classified as of the working classes. For nonmembers the society 

charges 400 lire ($21) if the deceased was a resident of the city, and 
600 lire ($31) otherwise. A fee of 25 lire ($1.30) is paid the city to 
cover the services of an attendant. 

The municipality received in 1930 from the funeral services and the 
cemeteries 10,765,000 lire ($559,780) and spent therefor 4,784,000 lire 
($248,768), omitting, however, interest on the investment. 

















IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for May, 1932 
By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician Unitep States Bureau or Imuicr ATION 


HE monthly statistics for May show a decrease in the inw ard, 
and an increase in the outward movement of aliens, as compared 
with the previous month. The inward movement of citizens alg 
decreased, but the number of departing citizens increased. In May 
13,058 aliens were admitted and 21 ,839 departed, as against 13,735 
and 16,632, respectively, for April. ’ American citizens arriving from 
foreign countries numbered 19,233, and those departing, 22,159 
while in April 23,261 arrived and 19, 980 departed. 

Of the 13,058 aliens admitted in May, 2,479 were recorded as immi- 
grants and 10,579 as nonimmigrants. Europe supplied 1,449 of the 
immigrants, nearly three-fourths of whom came from Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Poland, and Scandinavia, while Canada con. 
tributed 481 and Mexico 188. Compared with the corresponding 
month in 1930, which was the last year when immigration’ was normal, 
European immigration decreased 89 per cent, Canadian i immigration 
89 per cent, and Mexican immigration 60 per cent. 

Among the aliens who departed in May last were 8,577 emigrants 
leaving to make their home again in some foreign country. The 
nationality most largely represented was the Mexican, numbering 
2,801, while of the European nations the English numbered 812, 
German 570, Scandinavian 485, Scotch 465, Italian 372, Spanish 328, 
and Irish 303. New York State was given as the last permanent resi- 
dence of 2,672 of these emigrants, while 837 left California, and 582 
Texas. Most of those leaving the latter two States were Mexicans. 
Among the wage-earning emigrants departing this month, 2,675 were 
common laborers, 1,164 were skilled workers, and 509 were servants; 
988 were of the professional, commercial, and miscellaneous classes, 
and 3,241 had no occupation, being mostly women and children. 
Over one-half, or 4,715 of these emigrants embarked at New York, 
destined mainly to European countries. 



























































INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1931, TO MAY 31, 1932 
Inward Aliens Outward ‘4 Aliens 
: : e : =, de- 
rae Aliens admitted United barred Aliens departed United ported 
. States , jr alte 
; | Non- oe Total | enter- Non- citizens} Total | jand- 
ae immi-| Total tate re 5 on’ a emi- | Total] de- net 
8 grant 8 grant parted | 
1931 
July....------| 3, 174] 12, 361) 15, 535] 30, 944) 46, 479 761} 7,428) 20, 450) 27, 878) 46, 961] 74,839) 1, 651 
August....---| 4,090] 16, 580] 20, 670, 59, 372] 80,042]  657| 9, 541] 23, 009| 32, 550] 65, 895] 98, 445| 1, 584 
September-...| 5,017] 20, 940] 25, 957) 62, 581] 88, 538 684] 8, 733] 20, 393] 29, 126) 42, 247] 71,373) |, 446 
October ------ 3, 913} 17, 096] 21,009} 32, 427) 53, 436 806} 10, 857) 16, 525) 27, 382] 35, 016} 62, 395) 1, 668 
November...| 2,899} 9, 832] 12,731] 16, 823] 29, 554 573] 11, 318) 14, 271] 25, 589] 23, 224) 48, 813) 1, 524 
December..--}| 2,642] 8, 086} 10,728} 16, 932) 27, 660 485) 10, 727| 17, 370} 28,097] 24, 351) 52,445) 1, 536 
1932 
January-.---- 2, 220) 7,242) 9,462) 17,158) 26,620] 577] 8, 550) 14, 693) 23,243) 25,016) 48, 259) 1, 537 
February --.--- 1, 984) 7, 9, 330} 19, 829) 29, 159) 392} 6,188} 9, 691] 15, 879] 22, 920) 38,799) |, 500 
March - .----- 2, 103} 9,248] 11,351] 22,012] 33,363] 445] 6, 239] 10, 097| 16, 336] 24, 718] 41, 054 2,112 
es - 2, 11, 266] 13,735] 23,261] 36,996] 580] 6,746) 9, 16, 632} 19, 980} 36, 612) 1, 38 
. en 2, 479) 10, 579} 13, 058} 19, 233] 32,291} 540) 8, 577) 13, 262} 21, 839} 22, 152} 43, 991 sole 
Total _| 32, 990/130, 576|163, 546, 320, 572/484, 138] 6, 500] 94, 904] 169, 647/264, 551] 352, 480/617, 031| 17, 618 














1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Labor Offices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


(Bureaus of labor, employment offices, industrial commissions, State workmen’s 
' compensation insurance funds, workmen’s compensation commissions, mini- 
mum wage boards, factory inspection bureaus, and arbitration and conciliation 
boards) 
United States 


Department of Labor: 
Hon. W. N. Doak, Secretary. 
Hon. Robe Carl White, the Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. W. W. Husband, Second Assistant Secretary. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—Charles E. Baldwin, acting commissioner. 
Bureau of Immigration—Harry E. Hull, commissioner general. 
Bureau of Naturalization—Raymond F. Crist, commissioner. 
Children’s Bureau—Miss Grace Abbott, chief. Address: Seventeenth and 
F Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
Employment Service—John R. Alpine, supervising director. Address: 
1724 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Conciliation Service—Hugh L. Kerwin, director. 
Women’s Bureau—Miss Mary Anderson, director. Address: 1723 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States Housing Corporation. Address: 1724 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Address of all bureaus, except where otherwise noted, 1712 G Street NW.., 
Washington, D. C. 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Mrs. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman. 
Harry Bassett, commissioner. 
John M. Morin, commissioner. 
Address of commission: Old Land Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Board of Mediation: 
Samuel E. Winslow, chairman. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger. 
Edwin P. Morrow. 
Oscar B. Colquitt. 
John Williams. 
George A. Cook, secretary. 
Address of board: Eighteenth and E Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 


Alabama 


Child welfare commission: B. M. Miller, ex officio chairman, governor. 
Child welfare department— 
Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, director. 
Ruth Scandrett, chief labor inspector. 
Mrs. Daisy Donovan, deputy child labor inspector. 
, Address of commission: State Capitol, Montgomery. 
Workmen’s compensation division (under bureau of insurance): 
Chas. C. Greer, ex officio commissioner, superintendent of insurance. 
Frank H. Spears, workmen’s compensation clerk. 
Address of division: State Capitol, Montgomery. 
Board of coal-mine inspectors: W. B. Hillhouse, chief inspector, Birmingham. 
United States Employment Service: R. C. Cadden, State director, Room 262, 
Federal Building, Birmingham. _ 
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Alaska 


Federal mine inspector: B. D. Stewart, supervising mining engineer, United 


- - States 
Geological Survey, Juneau. ’ 


Arizona 


Industrial commission: 
R. B. Sims, chairman. 
W. E. Hunter. 
C. W. Hartman. 
R. Rand, secretary: 
Burt H. Clingan, attorney and referee. 
William M. Brawner, industrial agent. 
A. C. Kingsley, medical examiner. 
Address of commission: Phoenix. 
State inspector of mines: Tom C. Foster, Phoenix. 
United States Employment Service: H. M. Watson, State director, 235 Ellis 
Building, Phoenix. 
Arkansas 


Bureau of labor and statistics: 

W. A. Rooksbery, commissioner. 

EK. I. McKinley, deputy commissioner. 

W. F. Sharp, statistician. 

J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief boiler inspector. 

Industrial welfare commission— 

W. A. Rooksbery, ex officio member and chairman. 

Mrs. Frank Gibb, secretary. 

Claude M. Burrow. 

Mrs. C. H. Hatfield. 

Elmer Grant. 

Address of bureau: State Capitol, Little Rock. 

Mine inspection department: Claude Speegle, State mine inspector, Fort Smith. 
United States Employment Service: 

W. H. Manville, State director, 206 Wallace Building, Little Rock. 

W. A. Rooksbery, Federal director, Room 326, State Capitol, Little 


Rock. 
California 


Department of industrial relations: Will J. French, director. 

Division of industrial accidents and safety— 
Will J. French, chairman of industrial accident commission. 
Edward O. Allen, member of industrial accident commission. 
Meredith P. Snyder, member of industrial accident commission. 
C. H. Fry, superintendent of safety. 
H. L. White, secretary. 
M. R. Gibbons, M. D., medical director. 
A. L. Townsend, attorney. 

State compensation insurance fund—Frank J. Creede, manager. 

Division of immigration and housing— 
(Vacancy), chief of division. 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., president commission of immigration 

' and housing. 
Charles C. Chapman, member commission of immigration and housing. 
Melville Dozier, jr., member commission of immigration and housing. 
J. Earl Cook, member commission of immigration and housing. 
Mrs. Mattie W. Richards, member commission of immigration and 
housing. 
Division of State employment agencies—W. A. Granfield, chief. 
= of labor statistics and law enforcement—Timothy A. Rearuon, 
chief. 

Division of industrial welfare— 
Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, chief of division. 
B. H. Dyas, chairman of industrial welfare commission. 
William R. Kilgore, member of industrial welfare commission. 
George Durand, member of industrial welfare commission. 
Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, member of industrial welfare commission. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lloyd Smith, member of industrial welfare commiss!on. 
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Department of industrial relations—Continued. 
Division of fire safety—Jay W. Stevens, chief, 433 California Street, San 
Francisco. 
Address of department: State building, San Francisco. 

United States Employment Service: 

Walter G. Mathewson, State director, 219-A Post Office Building, San 
Francisco. 

W. A. Granfield, Federal director, 722 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 


Colorado 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Charles M. Armstrong, secretary of State and ex officio labor commis- 
sioner. 
M. H. Alexander, deputy labor commissioner and chief factory inspector. 
Address of bureau: Denver. 
Industrial commission: 
Thomas Annear, chairman. 
W. H. Young. 
William E. Renshaw. 
Feay B. Smith, secretary. 
DeStelle DeLappe, referee. 


"State compensation insurance fund: Howard Redding, manager. 


Coal-mine inspection department: James Dalrymple, chief inspector, Denver. 

Bureau of mines (metal mines): John T. Joyce, commissioner, Denver. 

United States Employment Service: Quince Record, State director, 139 New 
Custom House, Denver.. 


Connecticut 


Department of labor and factory inspection: 
Joseph M. Tone, commissioner. 
Walter J. Couper, deputy commissioner. 
Willigm J. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner of factory inspection. 
State employment offices—Joseph M. Tone, commissioner. 
Address of department: State Office Building, Hartford. 
Board of compensation commissioners: 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, county courthouse, Waterbury. 
Charles Kleiner, 151 Court Street, New Haven. 
Charles E. Williamson, 955 Main Street, Bridgeport. 
Leo J. Noonan, 54 Church Street, Hartford. 
James J. Donohue, 43 Broadway, Norwich. 
State board of mediation and arbitration: 
Johnstone Vance, New Britain. 
Joseph H. Lawlor, Waterbury. 
Walter J. Couper, New Haven. 
United States Employment Service: Harry E. Mackenzie, State director, County 
Court House, Danbury. 


Delaware 
Labor commission: 
. Miss Helen 8. Garrett, chairman. 
John H. Hickey. 
Newlin T. Booth: 
Thomas C. Frame, jr. 
George A. Hill. 
Miss Marguerite Postles, secretary. 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child labor division—Charles A. Hagner, chief, Wilmington. 
Women’s labor division—Miss Marguerite Postiles, assistant, Wilmington. 
Industrial accident board: 
Walter O. Stack, president. 
Robert K. Jones. 
William J. Swain. 
James B. McManus, secretary. 
Address of board: Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington. 
United States Employment Service: Francis E. B. McCann, State director, Old 
Federal Building, Sixth and King Streets, Wilmington. 
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Florida 


State labor inspector: John H. Mackey, Jacksonville. Der 
United States Employment Service: James A. Davis, State director, 230 East 
Forsyth Street, Jacksonville. 





Georgia 
Department of industrial relations: 
Hal M. Stanley, chairman, also commissioner of commerce and |abor 
T. E. Whitaker, representing employees. 
Max E. Land, representing employers. 
Sharpe Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
Elizabeth Ragland, assistant secretary. 
C. W. Roberts, medical examiner. 
H. L. Spahr, chief statistician. 
Address of department: Atlanta. 
United States Employment Service: 
Otto F. Bading, State director, 517 Federal Building, Atlanta. 
Cator Woolford, Federal director, 90 Fairlie Street, Atlanta. 





Hawaii 


City and County of Honolulu 


Industrial accident board: 
M. Macintyre, chairman. 
A. J. Campbell. 
A. J. Wirtz. 
E. N. Clark. 
K. B. Barnes. 
A. F. Schmitz, secretary. D 


County of Maui 
Industrial accident board: 
W. F. Crockett, chairman. ; U 
Dan T. Carey. 
Ralph H. Wilson. 
Mrs. W. Weddick. 
Paul F. Lada. I 
Mrs. Frances 8. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary. 
Address of board: Wailuku. 


County of Hawaii 
Industrial accident board: 

Dr. Harold B. Elliot, chairman. 

Otto Rose. 

Cyril J. Hoogs. 

James Webster. 

Wm. C. Foster. 

Mrs. L. Hazel Bayly, secretary. 

Address of board: Hilo. 


County of Kauai 
Industrial accident board: 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue. 
H. H. Brodie, Hanapepe. 
J. B. Fernandez, jr., Kapaa. 
J. P. Clapper, Kealia. 
G. M. Coney, Lihue. 
Idaho 


Industrial accident board: 

Joel Brown, chairman. 

G. W. Suppiger. 

Frank Langley. 

P. H. Quirk, secretary. 

Address of board: Boise. 
State insurance fund: P. C. O’ Malley, manager, Boise. 
Inspector of mines: Stewart Campbell, Boise. } 
United States Employment Service: Thomas W. McDonough, State director, 
third floor, Boise City Building, Boise. 
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Illinois 
Department of labor: 
Barney Cohen, director. 
W. B. McHenry, assistant director. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Springfield. 
Division of factory inspection— William H. Curran, chief inspector, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Division of private employment agencies inspection—John J. McKenna, chief 
inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Division of free employment offices—Frank Unger, State superintendent, 
State Capitol, Springfield. 
General advisory board of the free employment offices— 
B. M. Squires, chairman. 
A. H. R. Atwood, M. D., secretary (representing employers). 
Osear G. Mayer (representing employers). 
John H. Walker (representing employees). 
Miss Agnes Nestor (representing employees). 
Address of board: 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Industrial commission— 
Charles A. Nowak, chairman. 
Peter Grieve, jr. (representing employers). 
H. H. Willoughby (representing employers). 
Charles F. Wills (representing employees). 
Edwin R. Wright (representing employees). 
Francis A. Horrigan, secretary. 
Address of commission: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Division of statistics and research—Howard B. Myers, chief, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Department of mines and minerals: 
John G. Millhouse, director, 315 East Cook Street, Springfield. 
Peter Joyce, assistant director, 722 North Grand Avenue west, Spring- 
field. 
United States Employment Service: Ralph B. Powers, State director, 116 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


: Indiana 
Industrial board: 
Roscoe Kiper, chairman. 
Harry J. McMillan. 
Walter W. Wills. 
William A. Faust. 
Edgar A. Perkins, sr. 
Charles A. Rockwell, secretary. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops—James E. Reagin, chief 
inspector. 
Department of boilers—James M. Woods, chief inspector. 
Department of women and children—Mrs. Jessie Gremelspacher, director. 
Address of board: Indianapolis. 
Department of mines and mining—Albert C. Dally, chief inspector, Indian- 
apolis. 
United States Employment Service: 
snes Mal Baker, State director, Room 416, Federal Building, Indi- 
anapolis. 
Bert Robinson, Federal director, Room 404, State Capitol, Indianapolis. 


Iowa 


Bureau of labor statistics: A. L. Urick, commissioner, Des Moines. 
State-Federal Employment Service— 
George B. Albert, chief clerk, Des Moines. 
John W. Holmes, clerk, Sioux City. 
Workmen’s yoy service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 
Ora Williams, secretary. 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel. 
Address of service: Des Moines. 
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State bureau of mines: 
W. E. Holland, inspector first district, Centerville. 
R. T. Rhys, inspector second district, Ottumwa. 
J. E. Jeffreys, inspector third district, Des Moines. 
Phil R. Clarkson, secretary, Des Moines. 
United States Employment Service: 
T. L. Taggart, State director, Room 27, Federal Building, Sioux City. 
A. L. Urick, Federal director, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Des Moines, 


Kansas 


Commission of labor and industry: 

G. Clay Baker, chairman. 

Harry C. Bowman, commissioner. 

C. J. Beckman, commissioner. 

Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Department of workmen’s compensation— 

G. Clay Baker, chairman. 

Harry C. Bowman, commissioner. 

Address of department: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Department of labor— 

C. J. Beckman, Federal director and commissioner of labor in charge 
of factory and mine inspection, free employment, and women’s and 
children’s division. 

Address of department: Statehouse, Topeka. 
United States Employment Service: 
Jay M. Besore, State director, Room 300, Insurance Building, Topeka. 
C. J. Beckman, Federal director, Statehouse, Topeka. 


Kentucky 


Department of agriculture, labor, and statistics: 
Eugene Flowers, commissioner, Frankfort. 
Edward F. Seiller, chief labor inspector, Louisville. 
John W. Rogers, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 
John M. Hunt, deputy labor inspector, Covington. 
Miss Louie Duncan Brown, deputy labor inspector, Lexington. 
Mrs. Hallie B. Williams, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 
Department of mines: John F. Daniel, chief, Lexington. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Davis M. Howerton, chairman, Ashland. 
Harry B. Miller, member, Lexington. 
Ben Petrie, member, Elkton. 
Herbert Carr, referee, Fulton. 
E. A. Taylor, referee, Greenville. 
Tyler Munford, referee, Morganfield. 
ard Lehigh, referee, Louisville. 
Irvine Turner, referee, Jackson. 
Robert Dixon, jr., secretary, Frankfort. 
A. H. Mitchell, actuary, Fleming. 
Warren Fisher, statistician, Carlisle. 
United States Employment Service: 
George Baker, State director, third floor, City Building, Central City. 


Louisiana 
Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: 
E. L. Engerran, commissioner. 
Mrs. M. V. Kirby, secretary. 
Address of bureau: New Orleans. 


United States Employment Service: Charles W. Swallow, State director, 521 
Common Street, Shreveport. 
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Maine 


Dep: rtment of labor and industry: Charles O. Beals, commissioner, Augusta. 
Industrial accident commission : 
Donald D. Garcelon, chairman. 
Earle L. Russell. 
Granville C. Gray. 
Charles O. Beals (ex officio), commissioner of labor. 
Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio), insurance commissioner 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation: 
Hon. Clarence H. Crosby, chairman, Dexter. 
Edward F. Gowell, Berwick. 
Charles M. Taylor, 453 Congress Street, Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
Harry T. Burr, State director, 142 Free Street, Portland. 
Charles O. Beals, Federal director, Statehouse, Augusta. 


Maryland 


Commissioner of labor and statistics: J. Knox Insley, M. D., 16 West Saratoga 
Street, Baltimore. 
Bureau of mines—John J. Rutledge, chief mine engineer, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore. 
Mine and examining board—John J. Rutledge, chairman, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore. 
State industrial accident commission— 
Robert H. Carr, chairman. 
Omar D. Crothers. 
Daniel R. Randall. 
Albert E. Brown, secretary. 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims. 
Robert P. Bay, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Gladys M. Tunstall, statistician. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, jr., superintendent. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
United States Employment Service: 
Raymond W. Bellamy, State director, 411 Customs House, Baltimore. 
J. Knox Insley, M. D., Federal director, 16 West Saratoga Street, 
Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Department of labor and industries: 
Edwin 8. Smith, commissioner. 
Miss Mary E. Meehan, assistant commissioner. 
Associate commissioner (constituting the board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration and the minimum wage commission)— , 
Edward Fisher, chairman. 
Herbert P. Wasgatt. 
John L. Campos. 
Veronica A. Lynch, secretary to the commissioner. 
Division of industrial safety—John P. Meade, director. 
Division of statistics—Roswell F. Phelps, director. 





Division of public employment offices—;Walter H. Neaves, director. 

Division of standards—Francis Meredith, director. 

Division of minimum wage—Miss Mary E. Meehan, acting director. 

Massachusetts Industrial and Development Commission—M. Joseph 
McCartin, acting secretary. 

Division on the necessaries of life—Ralph W. Robart, director. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Bos 


ton. 
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Department of industrial accidents: 
Joseph A. Parks, chairman. 
Alfred B. Cenedella. 
Edward E. Clark. 
Daniel J. Sullivan. 
Chester E. Gleason. 
Charles M. Stiller. 
Mrs. Emma 8. Tousant. 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Boston. 
United States Employment Service: 
Walter C. Conroy, State director, Young’s Hotel Building, 22 Court 
Street, Boston. 
Edwin 8. Smith, Federat director, 473 Statehouse, Boston. 


Michigan 


Department of labor and industry: 
C. M. Woodbury, labor commissioner. 
Samuel H. Rhoads, chairman, compensation commissioner. 
Isabel Larwill, compensation commissioner. 
Arthur R. Sherk, compensation commissioner. 
Leo J. Herrick, statistician. 
John L. Boer, secretary. 

Address of department: Lansing. 
State accident fund—John W. Haarer, manager. 

United States Employment Service: 
Henry Irvin, State director, Room 605 Lafayette Building, Detroit 
C. M. Woodbury, Federal director, State Capitol, Lansing. 


Minnesota 
Industrial commission: 
J. D. Williams, chairman. 
C. R. Carlgren. 
Niels H. Debel. 
J. F. Emme, secretary. 
Emily L. Olson, assistant secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation—H. O. Halverson. 
Division of accident prevention—A. E. Smith. 
Division of boiler inspection—George Wilcox, chief. 
Division of women and children—Florence A. Burton. 
Division of statisties—Carl E. Dahlquist, chief. 
Address of commission: 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 
United States Employment Service: Richard T. Jones, State director, Room 
304, Post Office Building, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi 


Bureau of industrial hygiene and factory inspection: 
J. W. Dugger, M. D., director. 
Mrs. Myrtis Clements, secretary. 
Address of bureau: P. O. Box 784, Jackson. 
United States Employment Service: J. T. Farr, State director, third floor, City 
Hall Building, Meridian. 


Missouri 
Department of labor and industrial inspection: Mrs. Amanda D. Hargis, com- 
missioner, Jefferson City. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: 
Evert Richardson, chairman. 
Orin H. Shaw. 
Jay J. James. 
William T. Findly, secretary. 
Address of commission: Jefferson City. 
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State bureau of mines: 
Frank G. Fenix, chief inspector, Joplin. 
John H. Boos, secretary, Jefferson City. 
Tolbert Henson, deputy inspector, Perryville. 
Chant Gray, deputy inspector, Kirksville. 
Herman Beretta, deputy inspector, Lexington. 
United States Employment Service: 
Otis J. Rogers, State director, 2023 Main Street, Kansas City. 
i. Seren D. Hargis, Federal director, Capitol Building, Jefferson 
ity. 
Montana 


Department of agriculture, labor, and industry: 
A. H. Stafford, commissioner. 
Division of labor—Warren W. Moses, chief. 
Address of department: Helena. 
Industrial accident board: 
J. Burke Clements, chairman. 
G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insurance. 
A. H. Stafford (ex officio), treasurer of the board. 
Gordon G. Watt, secretary. 
Harold O. Mead, chief accountant. 
Mrs. Nona McRae, clerk. 
Bureau of safety inspection—Mrs. Nona McRae, chief clerk. 
Address of board: Helena. 
United States Employment Service: Stephen Ely, State director, Room 5, 
Montana Building, Helena. 
Nebraska 


Department of labor: Cecil E. Matthews, secretary of labor and commissioner. 
Bureau of compensation—Cecil E. Matthews, chief. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Lincoln. 
United States Employment Service: Mrs. Lulah T. Andrews, State director, 
Room 640, Insurance Building, Omaha. 


Nevada 


Office of labor commissioner: William Royle, labor commissioner, Carson City. 
Industrial commission: 
Dan J. Sullivan, chairman. 
William Royle. 
Alex L. Tannahill. 
Vinton A. Muller, M. D., chief medical adviser, Reno. Address of 
commission: Carson City. 
Inspector of mines: A. J. Stinson, Carson City. 
J. P. Caulfield, jr., deputy, Las Vegas. 
United States Employment Service: 
Archie L. Cross, State director, Washoe County Library Building, Reno. 
William Royle, Federal director, Room 34, Capitol Building, Carson 


City. 
New Hampshire 


Bureau of labor: 
John 8. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord. 
Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord. 
Harold I. Towle, factory inspector, Laconia. 
Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester. 
State noard of conciliation and arbitration: 
J. R. McLane (representing public), Manchester. 
Walter F. Duffy (representing manufacturers), Franklin. 
: William J. Cullen (representing labor), Manchester. 
United States Employment Service: 
Henry A. Tafe, State director, Room 218, Shea Building, Nashua. 
John 8S. B. Davie, Federal director, State Capitol, Concord. 
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New Jersey 


Department of labor: Charles R. Blunt, commissioner. 
Bureau of general and structural inspection and explosives—Charle. ]{ 
Weeks, deputy commissioner of labor. , 
Bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and mine inspection—John Roach, deputy 
commissioner of labor. , 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment—James A. Felton, chief, 
Bureau of statistics and records—James yi T. Gribbin, chief. 
Bureau of women and children—Mrs. Isabelle M. Summers, director. 
Bureau of engineers’ license, steam boiler, and refrigerating plant inspect ion— 
Joseph F. Scott, chief examiner. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Charles R. Blunt, commissioner. 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary. 
Charles E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. 
John J. Stahl, deputy commissioner. 
Daniel A. Spair, deputy commissioner. 
John W. Kent, supervisor of informal hearings. 
John C. Wegner, referee. 
Harry F. Monroe, special investigator. 
Frank C. Mobius, special investigator. 
Hugh J. Arthur, special investigator. 
William J. Wilkie, special investigator. 
Harry H. Umberger, special investigator. 
Maurice 8. Avidan, M. D., medical adviser. 
William C. Stuart, M. D., medical adviser. 
James C. Keeney, M. D., medical adviser. 
Bureau of employment—Russell J. Eldridge, director. 
Address of department: Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
Philip Stevenson, State director, Room 760, 1060 Broad Street, Newark. 
Charles R. Blunt, Federal director, Statehouse, Trenton. 
Russell J. Eldridge, assistant Federal director, Room 757, 1060 Broad 
Street, Newark. 


New Mexico 


Labor and industrial commission: 
Bonifacio Montoya, chairman, Santa Fe. 
Edward Sackett, member, Albuquerque. 
Dan Kelly, member, Tumcari. 
Labor commissioner—Ralph E. Davy, Santa Fe. 
United States Employment Service: Mrs. E. A. Perrault, State director, Court- 
house, Albuquerque. 
New York 
Department of labor: 
Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner. 
Elmer F. Andrews, deputy industrial commissioner. 
Maud Swartz, secretary. 
Industrial board— 
Richard J. Cullen, chairman. 
James 8. Whipple. 
Edward W. Edwards. 
Leonard W. Hatch. 
Nelle Swartz. 
Division of inspection—James L. Gernon, director. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— ; 
Verne A. Zimmer, director. 
Raphael Lewy, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Address of division: 150 Leonard Street, New York. 
Division of industrial relations—James Brady, director. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration—A. J. Portenar, chief mediator. 
Bureau of aliens—Lillian R. Sire, director. 


Division of employment—Fritz Kaufmann, chief, 124 E. 28th Street, New 


York. 
Division of junior placement—Clare L. Lewis, director. 
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Department of labor—Continued. 
Division of industrial codes— 
Thomas C. Eipper, referee. 
Edward E. J. Pierce, referee. 
Division of engineering—William J. Picard, chief, Albany. 
Division of industrial hygiene—James D. Hackett, director. 
Division of statistics and information— 
Eugene B. Patton, director. 
S. W. Wilcox, chief statistician, Albany. 
Division of women in industry—Frieda 8. Miller, director. 
Sr fund—C. G. Smith, manager, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
ork. 
General address of department, except where otherwise noted: 80 Centre 
Street, New York. 
United States Employment Service: 
Ralph " - ae State director, Room 214, No. 641 Washington Street, 
ew York. 
Frances Perkins, Federal director, 80 Centre Street, New York. 


North Carolina 




















Department of labor: 
Frank D. Grist, commissioner. 
Division of statistics—Liston L. Mallard, chief statistician: 
Division of standards and inspection—E. F. Carter, director. 
Division of service to World War veterans— 
Col. John H. Manning, commissioner. 
F. A. Hutchison, service officer. 
L. B. Flemming, assistant service officer. 
Address of department: Raleigh. 
Industrial commission: 
Matt H. Allen, chairman. 
J. Dewey Dorsett, representing employers. 
T. A. Wilson, representing employees. 
E. W. Price, secretary. 
Address of commission: Raleigh. 
United States Employment Service: 
Nathan A. Gregg, State director, Mint Building, Charlotte. 
Frank D. Grist, Vederal director, Agricultural Building, Raleigh. 





















North Dakota 


Department of agriculture and labor: Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bismarck. 
Workmen’s compensation bureau: 

R. E. Wenzel, chairman. 

W. H. Stutsman, commissioner. 

W. C. Preckel, commissioner. 

Carl E. Knudtson, secretary. 

Address of bureau: Bismarck. 

Minimum wage commission: John Garberick, secretary, Bismarck. 
Coal mine inspection department: Edwin R. Rupp, inspector, Bismarck. 
United States Employment Service: Roland A. Rottweiler, State director, Room 
307, Federal Building, Grand Forks. 


Ohio 


Department of industrial relations: T. A. Edmondson, director. 
Industrial commission— 
Wellington T. Leonard, chairman. 
L. E. Nysewander. 
Thomas M. Gregory. 
T. A. Edmondson, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Lloyd D. Teeters, chief and assistant director, department of industrial 
relations. 
William H. Mahoney, supervisor of claims. 
W. K. Merriman, assistant supervisor of claims. 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division. 
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Department of industrial relations—Continued. 
Division of workmen’s compensation—Continued. 
G. L. Coffinberry, auditor and statistician. 
H. H. Dorr, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Division of labor statistics and employment offices—John B. Gilbert, ¢,\. 
Division of safety and hygiene— , 
Thomas P. Kearns, superintendent. 
Carl C. Beasor, chief statistician. 
Division of factory inspection—Edgar W. Brill, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection—Carl O. Myers, chief. 
Division of examiners of steam engineers—Jos. M. Wirmel, chief. 
Division of mines—James Berry, chief. 
Address of department: Columbus. 
United States Employment Service: 
Wm. Robinett, State director, 501 Spahr Building, Columbus. 
John B. Gilbert, Federal director, Pure Oil Building, Columbus. 


Oklahoma 
Department of labor: 
W. A. Pat Murphy, commissioner. 
James Hughes, assistant commissioner. 
Bureau of factory inspection—Fred Kemp, chief inspector. 
Division of women and children in industry— 
Zelda Harrel, inspector. 
Grace Clark, inspector. 
Bureau of labor statistics—Adah E. Mauldin, statistician. 
Bureau of free employment— 
Oklahoma City office (men’s division), J. R. McCarty, superintendent. 
Oklahoma City office (women’s division), Mrs. L. C. Pierce, super- 
intendent. 
Tulsa office, E. N. Ellis, superintendent. 
Muskogee office, 8. A. Reed, superintendent. 
Enid office, J. O. Roach, superintendent. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation— 
W. A. Pat Murphy, chairman. 
James Hughes, secretary. 
Address of department except where otherwise noted, Oklahoma City. 
Industrial commission: 
Thomas H. Doyle, chairman. 
Matt McElroy, commissioner. 
Fred H. Fannin, commissioner. 
Chester Napps, secretary. 
Nancy Hood, statistician. 
Address of commission: Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: 
Mack Kelly, State director, Room 205, New Municipal Building, 
Muskogee. 
W. A. Pat Murphy, Federal director, State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 


Oregon 


Bureau of labor: 
C. H. Gram, commissioner of labor, Statehouse, Salem. 
Chas. H. Elrey, deputy commissioner and attorney, Room 101, Court- 
house, Portland. 
State welfare commission: 
Dorr E. Keasey, chairman. 
Mrs. C. W. Hayhurst. 
Harry M. Kenin. 
C. H. Gram, executive secretary. 
Mary K. Brown, investigator. 
Address of commission: Room 101, Courthouse, Portland. 
State industrial accident commission: 
Chas. T. Early, chairman. 
Arthur W. Lawrence. 
Albert Hunter. 
E. W. Rockey, M. D., chief medical examiner, Portland. 
Address of commission, except where otherwise noted: Salem. 
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State board of conciliation: 
William L. Brewster, chairman, Failing Building, Portland. 
Charles N. Ryan, 704 Couch Building, Portland. 
William E. Kimsey, 286 Main Street, Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
E. J. Stack, State director, Room 101, Courthouse, Portland. 
C. H. Gram, Federal director, Room 101, Courthouse, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


Department of labor and industry: 
Dr. A. M. Northrup, secretary. 
Charlotte E. Carr, deputy secretary. 
Industrial board— 
Dr. A. M. Northrup, chairman. 
William B. Rodgers. 
John A. Phillips. 
George W. Fisher. 
Mrs. George B. Wood. 
J. S. Arnold, secretary. 
State workmen’s insurance board— 
Dr. A. M. Northrup, chairman. 
Charles F. Armstrong, insurance commissioner. 
Edward Martin, State treasurer. 
State workmen’s insurance fund—W. J. Stiteler, jr., manager. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
Arthur C. Dale, chairman. 
William J. Burchinal. 
Edward J. Hunter. 
Dr. A. M. Northrup, ex officio. 
Bond C. White, secretary. 
Bureau, executive—Charlotte E. Carr, deputy secretary. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation—J. C Detweiler, director. 
Bureau of employment—S. 8. Riddle, director. 
Bureau of industrial relations—Stephen Raushenbush, director. 
Bureau of industrial standards—John Campbell, director. 
Bureau of women and children—Beatrice McConnell, director. 
Bureau of inspection—Harry D. Immel, director. 
Bureau of rehabilitation—Mark M. Walter, director. 
Bureau of statistics—William J. Maguire, director. 
Bureau of bedding and upholstery—M. P. Frederick, director. 
Address of department: Harrisburg. 
Department of mines: 
Walter H. Glasgow, secretary. 
Joseph J. Walsh, deputy secretary, anthracite division. 
Richard Maize, acting deputy secretary, bituminous division. 
Address of department: Capitol Building, Harrisburg. 
United States Employment Service: 
Lewis G. Hines, State director, Room 1005, Gimbel Building, Phila- 
delphia. 
8. 8. Riddle, Federal director, 410 South Office Building, Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg. 
Philippine Islands 


Bureau of labor (under department of commerce and communications): 
Hermenegildo Cruz, director. 
Modesto Joaquin, assistant director. 
Administrative division—Rosendo Regalado, acting chief clerk. 
Office of the attorney of labor—Bernabe Butalid, attorney. 
Conciliation and arbitration division—Mrs. Nieves Baens del Rosario, chief. 
Division of inspection and statistics—Andres E. Rivero, acting chief. 
Interisland migration division—Gabriel Alba, commissioner. 
Marine and employment division—Albino C. Dimayuga, chief. 
Accounting division—Julian Yap, accountant. 
Address of bureau: Manila. 
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Puerto Rico 
Department of labor: 
Prudencio Rivera. Martinez, commissioner. 
William D. Lopez, assistant commissioner. 
Luis Villaronga, chairman, mediation and conciliation commission 
Address of department: San Juan. 
Industrial commission— 
Juan M. Herrero, chairman. 
M. Leon Parra, commissioner. 
F. Paz Granela, commissioner. 
Joaquin A. Becerril, secretary. 
Address of commission: San Juan. 


Rhode Island 


Department of labor: Daniel F. McLaughlin, commissioner, Providence. 
Office of factory inspectors: J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Providence. 
Board of labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes) : 
Daniel F. McLaughlin, commissioner of labor, chairman. 
Edwin O. Chase (representing employers). 
William C. Fisher (representing employers). 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees). 
Roderick A. McGarry (representing employees). 
Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secretary. 
Address of board: Providence. 
United States Employment Service: 
Roderick A. McGarry, State director, Room 506, Federal Building, 
Providence. 
Daniel F. McLaughlin, Federal director, Room 318, State Capitol, 


Providence. . 
South Carolina 


Department of agriculture, commerce, and industries: J. W. Shealy, commissioner. 
Labor Division—A. H. Gilbert. jr., chief inspector. 
Address of department: 118 State Office Building, Columbia. 

Board of conciliation and arbitration: 

James C. Self, chairman, Greenwood. 

H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 

W. H. McNairy, Dillon. 
United States Employment Service: R. D. McMillan, State director, Florence 


Trust Building, Florence. 
| South Dakota 


Office of industrial commissioner: D. R. Perkins, industrial commissioner, Pierre. 
United States Employment Service: Charles S. Weller, State director, Room 3, 
Federal Building, Mitchell. 





Tennessee 
Department of labor: 
Charles H. Love, commissioner and State fire marshal. 
Mrs. M. Russell Gray, secretary and chief clerk. 
Division of factory inspection—M. F. Nicholson, chief inspector. 
Division of mines—A. W. Evans, chief inspector. 
Division of hotel inspection—Sam I. Bolton, chief inspector. 
Division of workmen’s compensation—W. M. Hannah, superintendent. 
Address of department: Nashville. 
United States Employment Service: Major Robert Nelson Campbell, State di- 
rector, 215 Post Office Building, Knoxville. 


Texas 


Bureau of labor statistics: 
Robert B. Gragg, commissioner. 
Mrs. Lilyan Davis Smith, secretary. 
Marie Nash, assistant secretary. 
H. C. Colley, chief deputy. 
Address of bureau: Austin. 
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Industrial accident board: 
Earle P. Adams, chairman. 
Mrs. Espa Stanford, member. 
H. T. Kimbro, member. 
Address of board: Austin. 
United States Employment Service: Cony Warren Woodman, State director, 247 
West Thirteenth Street, Fort Worth. 


Utah 
Industrial commission : 
William M. Knerr, chairman. 
O. F. McShane. 
B. D. Nebeker. 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 
State insurance fund—Charles A. Caine, manager. 
Coal mine inspector—John Taylor. 
Address of commission: Salt Lake City. 
United States Employment Service: A. C. Wilson, State director, 214 Boston 
Building, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont 


Office of commissioner of industries: 

Clarence R. White, commissioner, Montpelier. 

Charles A. Root, factory inspector, Burlington. 

United States Employment Service: 

L. L. Lane, State director, Federal Building, Rutland. 

Clarence R. White, Federal director, State Capitol, Montpelier. 

Virginia 

Department of labor and industry: 

John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner. 

H. W. Furlow, assistant commissioner. 

Virginia J. Reynolds, secretary. 

Division of mines—A. G. Lucas, chief. 

Division of factory inspection—S. A. Minter, chief. 

Division of women and children—Carrie B. Farmer, director. 

Division of research and statistics—R. H. Barker, director. 

Address of department: Richmond. 

Department of workmen’s compensation, industrial commission: 

Parke P. Deans, chairman. 

C. G. Kizer. 

W. H. Nickels, jr. 

W. F. Bursey, secretary. 

Wade M. Miles, deputy commissioner, Bristol. 

F. P. Evans, statistician. 

W. L. Robinson, examiner. 

Address of commission except where otherwise noted: State Office 

Building, Richmond. 

United States Employment Service: Walter W. Bryant, State director, Room 5, 

New Federal Building, Roanoke. 


Washington 


Department of labor and industries: 

Claire Bowman, director. 

H. D. Hailey, secretary. 

Division of industrial insurance— 

John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid. 
L. L. Goodnow, M. D., chief medical adviser. 
John A. Steen, claim agent. 

Division of safety— 

L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of safety. 

W. W. Wilson, mine inspector. 

George T. Wake, deputy mine inspector. 
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Department of labor and industries—Continued. 
Division of industrial relations— 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of industrial relations. 
William J. Coates, assistant supervisor of industrial relations. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry. 
Industrial welfare committee— 
Claire Bowman, director of labor and industries, chairman. 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance. 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of industrial relations. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry, executive secret ary, 
Address of department: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: W. C. Carpenter, State director, Room 42] 
Federal Building, Spokane. 






West Virginia 


Bureau of labor: Howard S. Jarrett, commissioner, Charleston. 
Workmen’s compensation department: 

Lee Ott, commissioner. 

John T. Moore, assistant to commissioner. 

C. D. Smith, secretary. 

J. E. Brown, attorney. 

J. W. Smiley, actuary. 

Lewis J. Frey, statistician. 

Russel Kessel, M. D., chief medical examiner. 

Address of department: Charleston. 

Department of mines: R. M. Lambie, chief, Charleston. 
United States Employment Service: 

Arthur D. Lilly, State director, Public Library Building, Charleston. 

Howard S. Jarrett, Federal director, Public Library Building, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 
Industrial commission: 
Fred M. Wilcox, chairman. 
R. G. Knutson, commissioner. 
Voyta Wrabetz, commissioner. 
A. J. Altmeyer, secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department—R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department—F. T. McCormick, H. A. Nelson, 
A. T. Flint, I. M. Kittleson, H. F. Ohm, examiners. 
Apprenticeship department— Walter F. Simon, supervisor. 
Woman and child labor department— 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Miss Maud Swett, field director, Milwaukee. 
Statistical department—Orrin A. Fried, statistician. 
Address of commission: Madison. 
Board of conciliation: 
Chris Hochgreve, Green Bay. 
Jacob P. Beuscher, Milwaukee. 
Homer Witzig, Superior. 
United States Employment Service: 
Roy Empey, State director, Room 331, Federal Building, Milwaukee. 
R. G. Knutson, Federal director, State Capitol, Madison. 
Harry Lippart, assistant Federal director, 511-A West Wells Strect, 
Milwaukee. 


Wyoming 


Department of labor and statistics: 
W. E. Jones, commissioner. 
L. T. Cox, deputy commissioner. 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 
Child labor board: 
W. E. Jones, secretary. 
B. H. McIntosh. 
W. H. Hassed, M. D. 
Address of board: Cheyenne. 
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Coal-mine inspection deparment: 

Lyman Fern, chief, Rock Springs. 

David K. Wilson, deputy, Rock Springs. 

R. E. Gildroy, deputy, Sheridan. 

Workmen’s compensation department (under State treasurer’s office) : 

H. R. Weston, State treasurer. 

C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer. 

Arthur Calverley, assistant deputy and department manager. 
Address of department: Capitol Building, Cheyenne. 

United States Employment Service: Joseph F. Minnick, State director, 405 Con- 

roy Building, Casper. 

Foreign Countries 


Canada 
Department of Labor: 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, minister. 
H. H. Ward, deputy minister. 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. 
M. 8. Campbell, chief conciliation officer. 
R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. 
E. G. Blackadar, superintendent of Dominion Government annuities. 
F. A. MeGregor, registrar of combines investigation act. 
C. W. Bolton, chief of statistical branch. 
F. J. Plant, chief of labor intelligence branch. 
H. Hereford, Dominion director of unemplcyment relief. 
Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Alberta 
Bureau of labor: 
W. Sinitten, commissioner of labor. 
F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. 
H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector. 
G. P. Barber, chief theater inspector. 
A. A. Millar, chief mine inspector. 
Employment service— William Carnill, director. 
Minimum wage board— 
A. A. Carpenter, chairman. 
W. Smitten, commissioner of labor, secretary. 
Address of bureau: Administration Building, Edmonton. 
Government employment bureau: 
William Carnill, director, Edmonton. 
L. J. Ricks, superintendent, Calgary. 
W. G. Paterson, superintendent, Edmonton. 
A. R. Redshaw, superintendent, Lethbridge. 
J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat. 
A. A. Colquohoun, superintendent, Drumheller. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Alex Ross, chairman. 
Walter F. McNeill, commissioner. 
James A. Kinney, commissioner. 
Frederick D. Noble, secretary. 
Address of board: Administration Building, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 
Department of labor: 


Hon. W. A. McKenzie, minister. 

Adam Bell, deputy minister. 

H. Douglas, chief factories inspector, Vancouver. 

Employment service—J. H. MeVety, general superintendent, Vancouver. 
Minimum wage (for females) board— 

Adam Bell, deputy minister of labor, chairman. 

Mrs. Helen G. MacGill. 

Thomas Mathews. 

Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary. 

Hours of work ‘ate minimum wage (for males) board—Adam Bell, deputy 
minister of labor, chairman. 

Address of department except where otherwise noted: Parliament Build- 
ing, Victoria. 
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Workmen’s compensation board: 

FE. 8. H. Winn, K. C., chairman. 
Parker Williams, commissioner. Det 
Hugh B. Gilmour, commissioner. 
F. P. Archibald, secretary. 
R. B. Fulton, assistant secretary. 

Old-age pensions department —H. L. Greenwood, secretary. 

Boilers and machinery inspection department —A. 8. Bennett, chief inspec: ir. 

Electrical energy inspection department—H. L. Taylor, chief inspector. 

Address of board: 411. Dunsmuir Street, Vancouver. 


Manitoba Mi 
Bureau of labor: 


W. R. Clubb, minister of public works. 
Edward McGrath, secretary. 
Arthur MacNamara, assistant deputy minister of public works. 
Fair wage board — We 
Arthur Mac Namara. 
J. W. Morley. 
E. Claydon. 
Thomas J. Williams. 
C. J. Harding. 
Minimum wage board— 
George N. Jackson, chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
E. R. Kennedy. 
Address of bureau: Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
C. K. Newcombe, commissioner. D 
George E. Carpenter, director. 
J. L. McBride, director. 
A. J. Fraser, M. D., chief medical officer. 
Nicholas Fletcher, secretary. 
P. V. E. Jones, assistant secretary. 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick 


Department of Labor: H. I. Taylor, minister, St. George. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
John A. Sinclair, chairman. 
Frank C. Robinson, vice chairman. 
R. B. Irving, acting commissioner. 
Department of factory inspection—John Kenney, inspector. 
Address of board: St. Johns. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of public works and mines: 
Colonel, the Hon. Gordon S. Harrington, premier and minister. 
‘ Norman McKenzie, deputy minister. 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
F. L. Milner, K. C., chairman. 
Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman. 
John T. Joy, commissioner. 
Dr. M. D. Morrison, medical officer. 
John McKeagan, assessment officer. 
N. M. Morison, claims officer. 
Miss M. M. Skerry, secretary. 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Emp.oyment service: 
C. J. Cotter, superintendent men’s division, Halifax. 
Miss Elda E. Caldwell, superintendent women’s division, Halifax. 
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Ontario 
Department of labor: 
Hon. J. D. Monteith, minister. 
A. W. Crawford, deputy minister. 
D. M. Medcalf, chief inspector of steam boilers. 
James T. Burke, chief inspector of factories. 
J. M. Brown, chairman, board of examiners of operating engineers. 
H. C. Hudson, general superintendent, Ontario government employ- 
ment offices. 
A. W. Crawford, chief inspector of apprenticeship. 
Address of department: East Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
Minimum wage board: 
R. A. Stapells, chairman. 
H. G. Fester. 
Miss Margaret Stephen. 
Address of board: East Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Victor A. Sinclair, K. C., chairman. 
Henry J. Halford, vice chairman. 
George A. Kingston, commissioner. 
N. B. Wormith, secretary. 
T. Norman Dean, statistician. 
F. W. Graham, claims officer. 
D. E. Bell, chief medical officer. 
J. M. Bremner, medical officer. 
J. F. Hazelwood, medical officer. 
Address of board: Metropolitan Building, Toronto. 


Quebec 
Department of labor: 

Hon. C. J. Arcand, minister, Montreal. 

Gerard Tremblay, deputy minister, Parliament Buildings, Quebec. 

Alfred Robert, chief inspector of industrial establishments and public 
buildings, 97 Notre-Dame Street east, Montreal. 

Clovis Bernier, deputy chief inspector, 97 Notre-Dame Street east, 
Montreal. 

J. N. Mochon, chief examiner of the board of electrical examiners, 88 
St. James Street east, Montreal. 

N. 8S. Walsh, chief examiner of the board of stationary engineers, 88 
St. James Street east, Montreal. 

Maxine Morin, K. C., registrar of the board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, Parliament Buildings, Quebec. 

Joseph Ainey, general superintendent of provincial employment bureau, 
97 Notre-Dame Street east, Montreal. 

Achille Latreille, fair wages officer, 97 Notre-Dame Street east, Montreal. 

Pierre A. Gosselin, fair wages officer, 231 St. Paul Street, Quebec. 

Women’s minimum wage commission— 
Gustave Francq, chairman, 89 Notre-Dame Street east, Montreal. 
Alfred Crowe, secretary, 229 St. Paul Street, Quebec. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: 

Robert Taschereau, K. C., chairman. 

Simon Lapointe, K. C. 

O. E. Sharpe. 

O. G. Molleur, secretary. 
Address of commission: 73 Grande Allee, Quebec. | 


Saskatchewan 


Department of railways, labor, and industries: 
Hon. J. A. Merkley, minister. 
Thomas M. Molloy, deputy minister. 
D. McDonald, chief boiler inspector. 
W. H. Hastings, mines inspector. 
Gerald E. Tomsett, general superintendent of employment service. 
Address of department: Farmers’ Building, Regina. 
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Minimum wage board: 

A. J. Wickens, K. C., chairman, Moose Jaw. 

Mrs. Ethel Henderson, Moose Jaw. 

Mrs. Grace Chandler, Regina. 

Ralph Heseltine, Regina. 

Stanley Edwards, Saskatoon. 

- Thomas M. Molloy, secretary, Regina. 

Workmen’s compensation board: 

N. R. Craig, K. C., chairman. 

Robert 8S. Banbury, commissioner. 

Alfred Higgin, commissioner. 

Address of board: 7 Farmers’ Building, Regina. 


Other Foreign Countries 
Albania. 
Ministry of Public Works. 
Address: Tirana. 
Argentina. 
Ministerio del Interior (Ministry of the Interior). 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo (National Labor Department). 


Address of ministry: Buenos Aires. 
Australia. 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


Address: Melbourne. 
Austria. 


Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung (Federal Ministry of Social 


Administration). 


Address: 1 Hanuschgasse 3, Vienna. 
Belgium. 


Ministére de 1]’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale (Ministry 


of Industry, Labor and Social Welfare). 


Address: 12 Rue Lambermont, Brussels. 
Bolivia. 


Departamento Nacional del Trabajo (National Labor Office). 
neal Address: La Paz. 


Industry, and Commerce). 
Address: Rio de Janeiro. 
Bulgaria. 
Ministerstwo na Tyrgowiata, Promyshlenosta i Trouda (Ministry of ( 
merce, Industry, and Labor). 
real Address: Rue Alaninska, 48, Sofia. 


Ministerio de Bienestar Social (Ministry of Social Welfare). 
Address: Santiago. 
China. 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 
Department of Labor.' 
Address of ministry: Nanking. 
Colombia. 
Ministerio de Industrias (Ministry of Industries). 
Oficina General del Trabajo (General Labor Office). 
Address of ministry: Bogota. 
Costa Rica. 
Secretaria de Fomento (Ministry of Public Works). 
Address: San Jose. 
Cuba. 


Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo (Secrétariat of Agriculture, 


Commerce, and Labor). 


Address: Habana. 
Czechoslovakia. 


Ministerstvo socialni péée (Ministry of Social Welfare) .* 
Address: Valdstynska, 10, Prague, III. 

Ministerstvo vefejnych praci (Ministry of Public Works). 
Address: Presslova, 6, Prague-Smichov. 





1 Three sections dealing with labor organizations, labor legislation, and social welfare, respectively. 
? Handles labor relations at large. 
3 Labor questions relating to workers in mines; insurance statistics. 
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Denmark. |, ' ae 
Socialministeriet (Social Ministr 


). 
Arbejderforsikrings-raadet (Workmen’s Compensation Board). 
Address: 3 Kongens Nytorv, Copenhagen. 
Arbejdsraadet (Labor Board). 
Address: 25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen. 
Direktoratet for arbejds- og fabriktilsynet (Labor and Factory Inspec- 
tion Department). 
Address: 25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen. 
Dominican Republic. 
Departamento de Trabajo (Department of Labor). 
Address: San Domingo. 
Dutch East Indies. 
Department of Justice. 
Kantoor van arbeid (Labor Bureau). 
Address of department: Batavia, Java. 
Ecuador. 


Ministerio de Previsién Social y Trabajo (Ministry of Public Welfare and 
Labor). 
Address: Quito. 


Egypt. ; : . , 
Ministry of Interior, Council of Arbitration. 


Department of Labor.‘ 
Address of ministry: Cairo. 

Estonia. 
T66-ja Hoolekande-Ministeerium (Ministry of Education and Social Wel- 

fare). 

Address: Tallinn. 

Finland. = =—iy ; van : 

Sosialiministerié (Ministry of Social Affairs). 

Address: Helsingfors. 

France. 


Ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne (Ministry of Labor and Hygiene). 
Address: Rue de Grenelle, 127, Paris. 


Germany. 
Reichsarbeitsministerium (Ministry of Labor). 
Address: Scharnhorststrasse, 35, Berlin NW., 40. 
Great Britain. 
Ministry of Labour. 
r Address: Montague House, Whitehall, London, SW., 1. 
reece 


e. 
Ministére de l’Economie nationale (Ministry of National Economy). 
Direction du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale (Directorate of Labor 
and Social Welfare). 
Address of ministry: Rue Valaoritou, 3, Athens. 
Guatemala. 
Ministerio de Fomento (Ministry of Public Works).5 
Ministerio de Agricultura (Ministry of Agriculture) .® 
eis Address of both: Guatemala. 
Department of Labor. 
Address: Port au Prince. 
Honduras. 
Ministerio de Fomento, Obras Ptiblicas y Agricultura (Ministry of Public 
Works and Agriculture). 
Address: Tegucigalpa. 
Hungary. 
Magyar Kir. Népjoléti és Munkaiigyi Minisztérium (Ministry of Social 
Welfare and Labor). 
Address: Kyralyi Palota, Budapest. 
Statisztikai hivatal (Government Statistical Office). 
'* Address: II Keleti Karoly utca 5, Budapest. 
ndia,. 
Department of Industries. 
Address: Delhi. 
Labor Office of the Government of Bombay. 
Address: Bombay. 





‘ Handles all matters pertaining to labor. 
° Handles questions ting to urban labor matters. 
6 questions relating to rural labor matters. 
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Irish Free State. 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
ner Address: Government Building, Dublin. 
y- 
Ministero delle Corporazioni (Ministry of Corporations). 
Address: Rome. 
Japan. 


Shakai Kyoku (Bureau of Social Affairs). 
Address: Tokyo. 
Latvia. 
Ministry of Public Welfare. 
Address: Riga. 
Lithuania. 
Vidaus Reikaly Ministerija (Ministry of Home Affairs). 
Address: Kaunas. 
Luxemburg. 
General Directorate of Agriculture, Industry, and Social Welfare. 
Division of commerce, industry, and labor. 
Address of directorate: Luxemburg City. 
Mexico. 
Departamento de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo (Department of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor). 
Address: Avenida Republica Argentina, N. 12, Mexico City. 
Netherlands. 
Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel, en Nijverheid (Ministry of Labor, Commerce. 
and Industry). 
Address: Beznidenhout, The Hague. 
New Zealand. 
Department of Labour. 
Address: Wellington. 
Nicaragua. 
Ministerio de Fomento (Ministry of Public Works). 
Address: Managua. 
Norway. 
Departmentet for Social Saker (Ministry of Social Affairs). 
Address: Viktoria terrasse, 11-13, Oslo. 
Panama. 
Ministerio de Agricultura y Obras Piblicas (Ministry of Agriculture and 
Public Works). 
Address: Panama. 
Paraguay. 
Ministerio del Interior (Ministry of the Interior). 
Address: Asuncion. 
Persia. 
Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works. 
- Address: Teheran. 
eru. 


Ministerio de Fomento (Ministry of Public Works). 
Address: Lima. 
Poland. ; a 
Ministerstivo Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej (Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare). 
Address: Place Dombrowski, 1, Warsaw. 
Portugal. 
Ministerio do Comércio e Comunicacées (Ministry of Commerce and Com- 
munications). 
Address: Lisbon. 
Rumania. F . 4 i 
Ministerul Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor Sociale (Ministry of Labor, 


Health, and Social Welfare). 


Address: Bucharest. 
Salvador. _- 
Ministerio de Fomento, Agricultura, Gobernacion y Trabajo .(Ministry of 


Public Works, Agriculture, and Labor). 
Address: San Salvador. 
Siam. 


Ministry of Commerce and Communications. 
Board of Commercial Development.’ 
Address of ministry: Bangkok. 
Spain. 


Departamento de Trabajo (Ministry of Labor). 
Address: Madrid. 





? Deals with labor matters. 
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den. 
” Socialdepartementet (Ministry of Social Affairs). 


Socialstyrelsen (Social Board). 
Address of ministry: Mynttorget 2, Stockholm. 


switzerland. : 
Volkswirtschaftsdepartement (Federal Department of National Economy). 


Arbeitsamt (Federal Labor Office). 
Address of department: Palais Fédéral, Berne. 
rkey. 

4 Ministry of Economy. 

Address: Ankara (Angora). 
Unien of South Africa. 

Department of Labour. 
Address: Pretoria. 


Uruguay. | . ‘ = . 
Ministerio de Industrias (Ministry of Industries). 


Oficina Nacional de Trabajo (National Labor Office). 
Address of ministry: Montevideo. 
Venezuela. 


Ministerio de Fomento (Ministry of Public Works). 


Address: Caracas. 
Yugoslavia. 
Ministarstvo Socijalne Politike (Ministry of Social Policy). 
Address: Belgrade. 











PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


ILuino1s.—Department of Labor. Thirteenth annual report, July 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 19380. Springfield, 1931. 209 pp., charts. 


The report includes information on the activities of the division of free employ- 
ment offices, the division of factory inspection, and the industrial commission, 
and gives statistics on employment, building, industrial accidents, and work men’s 
compensation. The data relating to workmen’s compensation are reviewed iy 
this issue of the Labor Review. 


Missovuri.—Bureau of Mines. Department of Inspection. Forty-fourth annual 
report, year ending December 31, 1931. Jefferson City, [1932]. 95 pp. 


Includes data relating to accidents, production, and wages. 


New Yorx.—Board of Housing. Report. Albany, 1932. 80 pp., charts, 
(Legislative document (1932), No. 84.) 


Information on tax exemption and low-cost housing in New York City, taken 
from the report, is given in this issue of the Labor Review. 





Joint Legislative Committee on Unemployment. Preliminary report, 
transmitted to the Legislature February 15, 1932. Albany, 1932. 197 pp., 
charts. (Legislative document (1932) No. 69.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 
Norta Carouiina.—Industrial Commission. Papers presented at the second 


annual state-wide industrial safety conference, Charlotte, November 5 and 6, 
1931. Charlotte, [19327]. 113 pp. 


Wuite House ConFERENCE ON CuILD HEALTH AND Prorection.—Committee on 
Milk Production and Control. Milk production and control: Communicable 
diseases, public health supervision, nutritional aspects, economic aspects. 
New York, Century Co., 1932. 392 pp. 


—— Committee on National, State, and Local Organization for the Handicapped. 
Organization for the care of handicapped children. New York, Century (o., 
1932. 365 pp. 


Committee on Socially Handicapped. The delinquent child. New York, 
Century Co., 19382. 499 pp. 
Outlines a series of minimum needs which the committee feels are essentia! for 


the child’s happiness and for his living a wholesome life. 





Wyominc.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Sizteenth report, for the 
12 months ending December 31, 1931; sixth report, Coal Mine Catastrophe 
Insurance Premium Fund; ninth report, Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnily 
Fund. Cheyenne, [1932]. 164 pp. 

The data given on workmen’s compensation are reviewed in this issue of the 


Labor Review. 
Unirep Srares.—Congress. House of Representatives. Report No. 898 ()2d 
Cong., 1st sess.), to accompany H. R. 4743: Vocational rehabilitation. Re por' 
of Mr. Douglass, of Massachusetts, from Committee on Education. Washingion, 
19382. 5 pp. 
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UNITED Srates.—Congress. Committee on Education. Vocational rehabilitation. 
 Hearing(72d Cong., 1st sess.), January 21—23, 1932, on H. R. 4743, a billto amend 
an act entitled, ‘‘an act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” 
approved June 2, 1920, as amended. Washington, 1932. 124 pp. 


__.—— Senate. Committee on Mines and Mining. Hearings (72d Cong., 1st 
sess.) on S. 2935, a bill to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in bituminous 
coal; provide for consolidations, mergers, and cooperative marketing; require the 
licensing of corporations producing and shipping coal in interstate commerce; 
and to create a bituminous coal commission; and for other purposes, March and 
April, 1982. Part 1. Washington, 1932. 342 pp. 


_—- Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 553: 
Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914101929. Washington, 1932. 585 pp. 
Summary figures on employment in Ohio during the year 1930 were published 

in the Labor Review for March, 1932 (pp. 516-528). 

——— Government Printing Office. Children’s Bureau and other publications relat- 
ing to children. List of publications relcting to above subjects for sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents. Washington, 1932. 14 pp. (Price list 71, fourteenth 
edition.) 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTRALIA.— Bureau of Census and Statistics. Wages and prices: A_ short 
examination of the accuracy of the retail price index number used in the adjust- 
ment of wages (second edition, revised). Canberra, December, 1931. 20 pp. 


Austr1a.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Osterreich. Vienna, 1931. 223 pp. 

Includes statistics of trade agreements, wages, unemployment, unemployment 
insurance and relief, industrial disputes, labor unions, accidents, invalidity and 
old-age insurance, cooperative societies, etc. 
DenMAaRK.—Arbejdsléshedslovgivningen 1 Danmark, gennem 25 aar 1907-1932. 

Copenhagen, 1932. 208 pp., illus. 

A historical review of the legislation on matters connected with unemployment 
in Denmark during 1907 to 1932. Statistical data are included showing the 
number of unemployment insurance funds and their membership, number of 
beneficiaries, income and expenditures, etc. 

—— [Socialministeriet.] Beretning om arbejds- og fabriktilsynets virksomhed 1 
aarene 1929-1931. Copenhagen, 1932. 30 pp. (Reprint from Socialt 
Tidsskrift, May, 1932.) 

Report on factory inspection in Denmark during 1929-1931. 

—— Statistiske Departement. Arbejdsléshedeni aarene 1925-1930. Copenhagen, 
1932. 127 pp., chart. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4 rekke, 88 bind, 4 hezfte.) 

Contains statistical information in regard to unemployment in Denmark during 
the years 1925 to 1930. 

GreaT Britain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in Bel- 


gium in 1931, together with an annex on the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, by 
N.S. Reyntiens. London, 1932. 138 pp. 


The bulletin contains a chapter on social questions, covering family allowances, 
housing, strikes, unemployment, cooperative societies, and cost and standards of 
living. Some data on wages are given in connection with the discussion of 
different industries. 


Great Brrrarn.—Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund: Tenth report of 
the committee appointed by the board of trade to allocate the fund, together with 
the fifth report of the selection committee appointed to administer the miners’ 
welfare national scholarship scheme, 1931. London, 1932. 116 pp., illus. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Unemployment Grants Committee. Report for the 
period September 1, 1930, to December 31, 1931. London, 1932. 11 po. 
(Cmd. 4029.) 
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HamBura (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt und Landeswahlamt. 
tische Mitteilungen tiber den hamburgischen Staat, Nr. 26: Die Lebens},,/ 
der wirtschafilich schwachen Bevilkerung in Hamburg in den Jahren 19. 
1929, insbesondere im Jahre 1927. Hamburg, 1931. 64 pp. 


This study of cost of living of working-class families in Hamburg, Gerian, 
was summarized in the Labor Review for July, 1932 (p. 235). $i 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Abolition of fee-charging employment agencies 

(First item on agenda of International Labor Conference, 17th session, Ge neyo, 


1933, Questionnaire I.) Geneva, 1932. 28 pp. (World Peace Foundatiny 
Boston, Mass., American agent.) 
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Invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. (Second item on 
agenda of International Labor Conference, 17th session, Geneva, 1933, Question. 
naire II.) Geneva, 1932. 81 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 
American agent.) 


—— Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 35: Studies on industrial relations, [J]. 
Geneva, 1932. 162 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass., American 
agent.) 


This report covers the personnel activities and working conditions in the Zeiss 
Optical Works in Germany; the F. I. A. T. motor-car works and subsidiary 
plants in Italy; the Philips Works, manufacturing electrical apparatus, in the 
Netherlands; and the Sandvik Steel Works in Sweden. 
Iraty.—Associazione Nazionale per la Prevenzione degli Infortuni sul Lavoro, 


Statistica degli infortuni in agricoltura sotto l’aspetto delle casuali, 1929 
Milan, 1932. 1388 pp., maps, chart. 


Report on accidents in agriculture and their causes, during the year 1929. 


—— Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali. Per la salute degli operai 
(un biennio di attivita nel campo assistenziale), per Giovanni Indri.  {Rome, 
19277] 282 pp. 


An account of what was done by the Italian National Institute for Social 
Insurance during 1926 and 1927 at health stations, sanitariums, and hot baths 
to improve the health of the working class. 
Manitrospa (Canapa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1931. 

Winnipeg, 1932. 32 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Norway.—Hovedstyret for Statsbanene. Norges jernbaner: Beretning for dret 
1 Juli 1930-30 Juni 1931. Oslo, 1932. 248 pp., charts, map. 

Annual report on the State railways in Norway for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, including personnel, pension funds, accidents, etc. 
—— Rikstrygdeverket. Sjémannstrygden, 1929. Oslo, 1932. 34 and 17 pp. 

(Norges Offisielle Statistikk VIII, 183.) 

Annual report on the operation of the system of insurance against accidents in 
sea fisheries in Norway during 1929, including statistics of accidents from 1913 
to 1929, number of beneficiaries, and financial transactions of the system. 
Osto (Norway).—Arbeidskontor. Arsberetning, 1930. Oslo, 1932. 28 pp., 

charts. 

Annual report of the Oslo public employment service for the year 1930. 
Prussta (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den 

Freistaat Preussen. Berlin, 1931. 471 pp. 

This statistical yearbook for Prussia includes data on wages and earnings, 
employment and unemployment, and unemployment insurance and relief. 
Vienna (Avstria).—Kammer fir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Wie leben dic 

Wiener Heimarbeiter? von Kathe Leichter. Vienna, 1928. 146 pp. 

A report on home work in Vienna, including information on the home workers 
and their employers, hours of labor, earnings, unemployment, health conditions, 
ete. 
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Warsaw (PoLAND).—Magistrat. Rocznik statystyezny Warszawy, 1929. War- 
saw, 1931. (Various paging. | 
Includes statistics on housing, cost of living, wages, employment service, 
industrial disputes, social insurance, charity, etc., in the city of Warsaw, Poland, 
in 1929. 
WesTeRN AvsTRALIA.—Government Statistician. Pocket yearbook of Western 
Australia, 1932. Perth, 1932. 117 pp. 
Includes data ralating to building and cooperative and provident societies, 
employment, immigration and emigration, old-age and invalidity pensions, 
retail prices, trade-unions, and wages. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Soctau Science. The Annals, vol. 161: 
Modern insurance developments. Philadelphia, May, 1932. 284 pp. 

The material presented in this volume is classified under the following main 
heads: Life insurance; property and casualty insurance; educational trends, and 
insurance tendencies in foreign countries. The articles of special labor interest 
include: Industrial pensions, Group insurance, Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
Unemployment compensation in the United States, and Accident and health 
insurance. The developments in the field of group insurance, as described in 
the article mentioned, were reviewed in the Labor Review for July, 1932 (p. 53). 
CaLiFOoRNIA, UNIverRsiITy or. Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 


nomics. Cost of living studies: Budget for dependent families or children. 
For use by social welfare agencies. Berkeley, 1932. 36 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
The suggested budget was given in the Labor Review for July, 1932 (p. 234.) 
CoMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF Mepicat Care. Publication No. 14: The costs of 
medicines; the manufacture and distribution of drugs and medicines in the 


United States and the services of pharmacy in medical care, by C. Rufus Rorem 
and Robert P. Fischelis. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1932. 250 pp. 


—— Publication No. 16: The healing cults. A study of sectarian medical prac- 
tice—its extent, causes, and control, by Lowis S. Reed. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 134 pp. 

Dix, Lester. The economic basis for the teacher’s wage. New York, Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 114 pp., charts. 

HorrMaNn, Freperick L. Life and death in the medical profession. Newark, 
Prudential Press, 1932. 28 pp. 

The economic status of physicians and the physical demands of their profession 
are discussed in relation to their effects upon mortality rates. The reporting 
upon causes of death among physicians is very unsatisfactory at the present time, 
but the available statistics are discussed and the ways in which methods of report- 
ing could be improved are pointed out. 

Inuinois, Universiry or. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 372: 
Living expenditures of a selected group of Illinois farm and small-town families 
(1929-30), by Ruth Crawford Frets and M. Attie Souder. Urbana, Iil., 
1931. 211 pp., map, chart. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Ae AL ASSOCIATION OF Fire Ficuters. Progress. “ashington, 1932. 

pp. 

Report on salaries prevailing in January, 1931, and on working conditions, 
vacations, and civil service regulations in 1931, in fire departments of various 
cities in the United States and Canada. Pension systems for firemen are shown 
for specified cities in the United States. 

KreEHEL, Constance A. Unemployment insurance in Belgium: A national develop- 
ment of the Ghent and Liége systems. New York, Industrial Relations Counsel- 
ors (Inc.), 19382. 509 pp., map, charts. 

This is the fourth in a series of reports covering a world-wide study of unem- 
ployment insurance, the other countries covered being Great Britain, Switzerland, 
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and the United States. The volumes already published cover the four main 

systems of providing unemployment compensation, the present one treati;. of 

the partly voluntary and partly subsidized system in force in Belgium. 

Lupin, Friepricn F. vy. Die indische Textilindustrie als Industrie eines kolo», 'q), n 
Rohstofflandes. Jena, 1931. 352 pp., maps, charts. (Probleme der \\’jj. 


wirtschaft, Schriften des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr ay dep 
Universitat Kiel, 49.) 


Deals with the textile industry in India, including labor cost as compared jt} 
that in England 
Maass, HERMANN. Hundert Jahre Kampf um Jugendschutz. Berlin, Reichsays- 

schuss der deutschen Jugendverbande, 1931. 98 pp. 

Deals with the history and the present conditions of the struggle for the protec- 
tion of the youth in Germany, including legislation, child labor, schooling of 
children, factory inspection, wages and hours of labor, unemployment, etc. 
McAuvtirre, Evegenr. The romance and tragedy of coal. Omaha, Cononial Press, 

1931. 97 pp. 

The author traces the history of the coal-mining industry and devotes chapters 
to rentals and royalties, underground slavery, wage and labor facts, accident- 
prevention machinery, and production and prices. 

Maur, ALEXANDER. Hauptprobleme der Arbeitslosigkeit. Leipzig and Vienna, 


Franz Deuticke, 1931. 93 pp. (Wiener Staats-u. Rechtswissenschaftliche 
Studien, Band XX.) 


Deals with unemployment problems, including wages and their influence pon 
production, monopolistic industries and unemployment, rationalization and unem- 
ployment, decrease of seasonal unemployment, public works, shortening of labor 
time, decrease of wages as an unemployment-relief measure, and other plans which 
have been undertaken to combat unemployment in Germany. 

Martin-Leake, M., ann Smitu, Tuyra. The scientific selection and training of 


workers in industry and commerce. London and New York, Isaac Pitman & 
Sons (Ltd.), 19382. 104 pp., diagrams. 


The main purpose of the authors, as set forth by them, is to help reduce one of 
the principal sources of waste in commerce and industry—the human misfit. 
METROPOLITAN Lire INsurANCE Co. Social Insurance Monograph 6: The limi- 

tations of unemployment insurance. New York, 1932. 26 pp. 

The unemployment-insurance plans of Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
and Switzerland are analyzed from the standpoint of their necessary limitations. 
Minnesota, University or. Employment Stabilization Research Institute. 

Proceedings of the Minnesota Conference on Unemployment Relief and Stabv- 


lization, November 17-19, 1931. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 19382. 95 pp. 


The various papers presented at this conference are classified under five main 
heads: Administrative problems of unemployment relief; public employment 
exchanges; stabilization and unemployment reserves; individual plant manage- 
ment, its relation to the causes and problems of industrial readjustments; and 
individual plant management and industrial readjustments. 

NaTIONAL Bureau or Economic Researcu (Inc.). Publication No. 18: Inier- 
national migrations, Volume II—Interpretations, by a group of scholars in 
different countries. Edited by Walter F. Willcox. New York, 51 Madison 
Avenue, 1931. 715 pp., charts. 


NaTIONAL Civic FepERATION. Woman’s Department. The woman power of (he 
Nation. New York, 9 East 40th Street, |19327)]. In two parts. 24 and 39 
PP- 

NATIONAL Epvucation Association. Research Division. Research Bulletin, \ 0. 


IX, No. 3: Salaries in city school systems, 1930-31. Washington, |-()1 
Sixteenth Street, NW., 1931. 66 pp., charts. 


Data from this study were given in the Labor Review for July, 1932 (p. 167). 
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NatioNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). Salary and wage policy in 
the depression. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1932. 67 pp., charts. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

_—— Wages in the United States in 1931. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1932. 
78 pp., charts. 

New Enetanp Councit. Industrial Committee. What New England manufac- 
turers are doing to improve earnings in 1932. Boston, Statler Building, 1932. 
7 pp- 

Data regarding the employment measures adopted by manufacturers reporting 
to the New England Council, taken from the report, are given in this issue of the 
Labor Review. 


Norway YEAR Book, 1931. Oslo, Sverre Mortensen Forlag A/S, [1931]: 408 pp. 
Contains textual and statistical information for Norway for 1930 and 1931, 
including prices and wages, employment, trade-unions, arbitration of industrial 
disputes, ete. 

SrymourR, JoHN B. The Whitley councils scheme. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Ltd.), 1932. 253 pp.- 

The Whitley councils, proposed in 1916 as a means for improving relations 
between employers and employees and for bringing the intelligence of both sides to 
bear upon the task of progressively bettering industrial conditions, met with much 
favor at the time, but have seemed unable to maintain their original position. 
The first was established in 1917, and within three years 73 national councils had 
been formed; the movement then slowed down, and by the end of 1929 only 10 
more national councils had been foimed. The present writer, in addition to 
tracing the development of the system, reviews the arguments for and against 
the councils, discusses what they accomplished, and deals with the difficulties 
they have encountered. It is unlikely, he considers, that the system will be 
extended much further in British industry, chiefly owing to the indifference of 
many of those concerned. He feels, however, that they have done good work in 
the past, and have valuable possibilities for the future, which ought to be worked 
out either through the councils or some other joint representation system: An 
appendix gives sample constitutions of joint industrial councils and works 
committees, and a bibliography. 

Smirn, THurBeR M. The unemployment problem—a Catholic solution from the 


viewpoints of ethics, history, and social science. New York, Bruce Publishing 
Co.,1982. 218 pp. 


TayLtor, Paut 8. Mezxican labor in the United States: Chicago and the Calumet 
region. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1932. 260 pp., maps. 
(University of California Publications in Economics, vol. 7, No. 2). 


Some statistics on Mexican labor in the localities covered in this report were 
published in the January, 1931, issue of the Review. 
Timmons, B. F. Personnel practices among Ohio industries. Columbus, Ohio 


State University Press, 1931. 136 PP.» charts. (Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Business Research Monographs, No. 18.) 


The study covers the personnel practices of 189 Ohio industrial companies. 
It was found that the larger part of the activities covered by the study were 
carried out by the large establishments, that is, establishments employing 1,500 
or more workers. 

VYERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DEUTCSHLANDS. Ge- 
schaftsbericht 1931. Berlin, [19322]. 215 pp. 

Yearly report on the activities of the Union of Bookbinders and Paper Workers 
in Germany during 1931, including membership, administrative personnel, 
working hours, wages, employment, unemployment, insurance against unem- 
ployment and other kinds of social insurance, trade agreements, accidents, 
industrial disputes, and other labor conditions. 
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